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PREFACE. 



The title will explain for whom this story is 

especially intended. Having 'myself passed " from 
« 
girlhood to womanhood," with all its life-awakenings, 

longings and perplexities, I yearn with great sym- 
pathy and love over those just entering upon an age 
so full of earnest questioning and solemn thought ; 
and out of that yearning has grown — this little 
volume. 

To my younger sisters everywhere, I dedicate my 
heart-thoughts and, in part, life's history. May they 
gather from the "broken lights" of lives touched 
with the healing rays of the Sun of Righteousness, 
some clear shining for those hours of doubt and 
wondering longing, into which newly awakened 
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thought has brought them, something that shall 
lead them nearer to the True Light Itself, — that 
Light which gives to all lives, whether of the lowly 
or exalted, unfading beauty, holy power, and price- 
less joy ! 

Isabel Reaney. 



Warrington, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MAY PERCIVAL. 

/ ** Rouse to some high and holy work of love, 

And thou an angel's happiness shalt know ; 
Shalt bless the earth, while, in the world above, 
The good begun by thee while here below, 
Shall like a river run, and broader flow." 

It was August. The sun was setting golden and 
glorious in an almost cloudless sky. Viewed from 
the windows of Springbank Hall, through a peep in 
the avenue, where the absence of an oak formed a 
picturesque archway, the scene was perfect; so, at 
least, thought May Percival, who had been standing 
in silent ecstasy for the last ten minutes, drinking it 
all in, from the bow window of her little sitting-room 
Let me describe May Percival as she stands thus 
entranced. Slightly made, rather below than above 
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the average height, there was something very striking 
and prepossessing in that graceful figure, without 
even glancing at the face, which was beautiful in 
its animation, beaming with the sunshine of love and 
happiness. The face was beautiful, as I have said, 
but the features were far from being perfect: the 
forehead was a little too high, the nose too straight, 
and the mouth too large, to allow any lawful claim 
to artistic beauty. Perhaps, after all, it was the eyes 
which gave such sweet expression to the face ; they 
were of a deep violet, almond-shaped, and fringed 
with long brown lashes. 

To-night, as the slanting rays of the sun rested 
upon her head, tinging her auburn hair with gold, 
and encircling her face with a kind of halo. May 
Percival looked almost ethereal, as she stood there 
in her high white dress, with pink ribbons at throat 
and wrist 

This was her seventeenth birthday, and the little 
maiden was more thoughtful than usual, as she 
watched with glistening eyes the sun sinking down 
lower and lower in the horizon, and thought of the 
many times she had so watched it before. 

Into her earliest childhood's recollections were 
twined memories of these glorious sunsets — ay, as 
far back as the days when dear old nursie (in 
heaven now) stood with her by the nursery window, 
and told her sweet stories of the better land, tracing 
the pathway thither through the clouds tinged with 
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the golden light of the setting sun, strangely inter- 
mixing with this, wild fairy tales — dark lands a long 
way off, huge monster giants, the terror of little chil- 
dren — Light, the good spirit always coming at the 
right moment to befriend the needy. 

Then came school-room days, and the quiet '* study 
hour," when, with her elbows on the table, and fore- 
head tightly clasped with her hands, she would re- 
peat over and over to herself the lesson before her 
— ^a French verb, a page from Taylor's class-book, 
or Slater's Dates, history, geography, or spelling- 



when all would suddenly be put to flight by a 
glance through the window at the setting sun. 

It was nothing new to May to stand in that posi- 
tion, yet there was a deeper shade of thoughtfulness 
upon her face than usual, and her hands, so often 
playing listlessly with the tassel of the blind, were 
this evening almost tightly clasped together as they 
hung down before her. 

May was musing. " I am seventeen to-day. How 
strange it seems ! It is such a little while since I was 
a gay, frolicsome child, doing wild, odd things, and 
never having to think about anything ! How nice it 
would have been could that time always have stopped 
— I mean, if I could have gone on without thinking, 
and not knowing that I was not thinking. I should 
not like to go back to it now, but still — ^what a puzzle 
it all is ! It is as if some one had run away with the 
thoughtlessness and happy carelessness of my child- 
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hood, and had given me a thinking up-grownhood in 
its place, without telling me what to do with it. I am 
conscious of thoughts and feelings now I never pos- 
sessed in olden times, but they hamper rather than 
help me, for I am more often puzzled than taught by 
them. 

" A year or two ago I wanted no greater delight 
than a scamper on Brownie, or a delicious read in 
the ' Arabian Nights,' but what have Brownie and the- 
'Arabian Nights* to do with me now? — ^they don't 
help me to feel a bit more like the self I want to be. 

" It is not that I want to do some great thing,, 
something altogether apart from myself — May Per- 
cival — no! it is not that, but I just want to be — ^to- 
be — ^good — ^yes ! that is it — good, not goody, I don't 
want to be always saying good things, and preaching 
to others — good outside — I want to be good right 
deep down, though nobody knows anything at all 
about it. I want to feel I have a store of thoughtful 
happiness all my very own, though nobody should 
ever find it out. I want — ^yes ! I want to be living 
for something ! 

*' My life seems now so utterly useless — ^a kind of 
flower in a wilderness — one amongst a great many 
others, which is all very well while it lasts, but none 
would really miss it, if the wind broke its stem, and 
it withered and died, or some passer-by trampled it 
carelessly under foot and killed it I wonder whether 
everybody feels as I feel ? 
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" Of course I am quite happy — ^who could be other- 
wijie, with such a dear old father always petting aiul 
spoiling me, and the very sweetest of dear kind 
mothers watching over me ? But it brings me back 
to the old point — I want to be doing something, 
Jiving 3omething — I want to have a real tangible 
object in life, just as Rover has, who makes it his 
business to wag his tail whenever papa goes near 
him, and to bound forward with hi^ joyous bark of 
^velcome whenever the dear old daddy comes in from 
the park ! If it were fifty times a day that papa 
-came in, it would always be the same. Rover has 
jgfot his work — it seems so grand to call it his obj^t 
in lifey yet it is — and he does it, and does it well ! 

"The sun — ^how glorious it looks now — one, two, 
three — another moment and it will have gone ! — dp^s 
it not teach the same ? It has lived out its life to- 
day, waking up early this morning and chasing the 
dewdrops away, sending off a thousand sunbeams 
on messages of love, peeping into dark rooms, and 
giving happy thoughts to the sick and suffering, 
whispering a word of comfort here, and a thought of 
gladness there, making the earth warm and full of 
tenderness towards the little flowers lying in its 
bosom, talking to the birds as they shake their little 
feathers in its bright rays — yes! it*s done all this, 
and now it has gone to rest. 

"There is old Jefferies, the gardener, too; he is 
toddling home as fast as his rheumatism will let him 
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— ah! he has done his work. Everybody seems to 
have had something special to do but me. I wonder 
when I shallf^find the right end of the skein, and be 
able to wind away briskly, without coming to knots 
and weary tangles } Some people seem to be quite 
happy in getting hold of the other end, but once begin 
that way, and it's an unceasing threading through^ 
with sometimes a break off in the middle. I would 
rather wait, for my part, and make sure when I da 
begin that I am certain of getting it all right and 
straight!" 

Strange musing this, and yet, to those who know 
anything of that time in the history of all young girls^ 
when thoughts and feelings, before unknown, are 
called into existence, and life is touched with more 
earnest power and meditative colouring, it will not 
seem so strange. To realize the possession of a gift 
is to wish to learn its use. To strive to apply that 
gift to its right purpose, is — to live. 

May Percival was an only child. Her father, as' 
Squire of the little village of Wintelthorpe, held a 
position of good standing. He was a kind, good- 
natured man, fond of hunting and shooting, an easy- 
going landlord, but a firm magistrate. While the 
poor, hard-working man was most mercifully dealt 
with, did he get a few weeks behind-hand with his 
rent in the winter, the poacher, generally, as poachers 
are, the idle man too lazy to work, and too unprin- 
cipled to hesitate to seek food for his family in a way 
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which called for more craft than energy, met with the 
severest penalties of the law. In short, Mr Perciyal, 
while greatly beloved and respected by the deserving, 
was a terror to the unworthy. 

Mrs Percival had been an invalid ever since May's 
birth, and could only be wheeled about from room 
to room. What wonder that to both May should be 
the centre of all hope, the very sunshine of life? 
Hitherto they had been scarcely able to spare her 
from their sight, even for a few days* visit to her 
aunt. Lady CunlifTe, who lived at Mordaunt Park, a 
distance of only four and twenty miles. Miss Sutton, 
a lady in every way qualified for her task, had had 
the sole charge of her education ever since she was 
nine years old, with the assistance of masters ; and 
Mr and Mrs Percival had every reason to be proud of 
May's progress under this system of home tuition. 

We left May standing in the bow window of her 
pretty sitting-room. She was aroused from her 
reverie by hearing the hall bell ring. It was a little 
late for visitors, she thought, as, twining into her fair 
hair a spray of monthly roses, which she took from a 
vase on the table — May had a special love for the 
unpretentious monthly rose, it seemed to touch that 
something in her own nature so free from art 
and cultivation, — she descended into the drawing- 
room. 

It only wanted a few minutes to the half hour — 
half-past seven was the dinner hour at Springbank — 
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and May found her mother lying upon her couch, 
waiting for dinner to be announced. 

"Well, my darling," was her mother's greeting as 
May drew near and kissed her tenderly, " I have been 
watching for you for the last half hour. What kept 
you so long, pet? I have been all alone. Miriam 
looked so pale that I insisted upon her taking a walk 
on the terrace." 

Before May could answer, the door was opened, 
and Mr Percival entered, followed by two gentlemen. 
One was the clergyman of the parish, the other (a 
much younger man) a stranger. 

"Mr Wheeler has brought Mr St Geoi^e to 
introduce to us, my love," said Mr Percival, going up 
at once to his wife. ^ Mr St George, allow me — Mrs 
Percival, an invalid for many years; umphl my 
daughter. As I was saying, Wheeler, you are just in 
time for dinner," and Mr Percival waved his visitors 
to a seat, sat down himself close to his wife, and 
rubbed his hands in true country-squire fashion. 

"You are very kind, Squire," said Mr Wheeler 
warmly, "but, as this is my last evening in the 
village, I have much to do. I want to introduce St 
George to a few of my people, and just show him a 
little of the neighbourhood. It is unfortunate my 
going away so soon. I quite looked for a week with 
my young friend before leaving him in charge, but as 
the vessel sails on Saturday*-— it is ten days earlier, 
you know, than was expected — ^there is no help for it. 
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I have much to do in London before starting ; and 
my sister will be terribly disappointed if I do not get 
to Wimbledon for a few hours to say good-bye. I 
^hall be obliged to leave here to-morrow afternoon at 
latest" 

"Well, you know how delighted we should be if 
you could remain with us," said the Squire, rising 
from his seat and crossing over the room to where 
Mr Wheeler was sitting. '* When do you really think 
we may look for you back again ? " he asked in an 
undertone. 

"The Bishop has given me a year's leave, you 
know," replied Mr Wheeler, turning sideways so as to 
face the Squire, "longer, he says in his letter to-day, 
if I require it. It must all depend upon my health. 
If I pick up my strength, as I hope to do, in the sea- 
;e, I may return sooner than I anticipate. I 
3hall be happier in leaving since my ^excellent young 
friend St George has taken my duty. He is a noble 
fellow, and his heart is in his work. I often think he 
is like what my boy would have been, had it pleased 
<jrod to spare him. He has been a great favourite of 
mine ever since first meeting with his family down in 
Wales. His father is dead, you know, but he has a 
mother living, and a younger brother (also in the 
Church), and one sister, who is, poor girl, deformed. 
I think I told you he has property of his own, so that 
he is spared many a heart-ache such noble fellows as 
himself too often feel when the scanty purse vetoes 
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the longing to alleviate the pressing cases of need, a 
pastor — especially in a lai^e parish — ^must almost 
daily come in contact with, amongst the truly poor. 

"Ah! Mr Percival, pardon me if I seem to flatter^ 
it IS only true and right to say it, if there were more 
like yourself, people ready to put within the hands of 
the clergy, and others doing the work they do^ 
money so much needed (but so ill afforded from 
scanty stipends and small purses), . to meet the 
pressing wants of the sick and suffering, the poor 
would be better cared for, and the rich happier in 
their abundance. 

" Few are better fitted than God's ministers to dis- 
tribute alms ; experience teaches them how to discern 
between the hypocrite and truly deserving, the wil- 
fully idle, and those struggling with poverty; and 
yet, of all people, these are the most powerless to 
help. While, the wealthy are doling out their £l and 
£\o to distant charities, which have made a call 
upon their sympathy through some printed circular, 
glad, it may be, of the opportunity of giving of 
their abundance to any object so seemingly, and, 
possibly, truly worthy, there are men within a stone's 
throw of their luxurious homes, wearing out their 
lives in God's work, stinting themselves, it may be, 
of necessary food and clothing to give to the sick 
and dying ; or perhaps their minds are daily harassed 
with the thought, * Utterly powerless to do anything, 
O God, for means ! ' Would that the wealthy only 
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realized this condition of things, what joy they would 
bring to themselves and others, how much true suffer- 
ing might be lessened ! " 

In the meantime, while Mr Wheeler was thus 
talking to Mr Percival in a quiet undertone near the 
window, Mr St George had drawn his chair towards 
Mrs Percival's couch, and was making some 
comments upon the village and neighbourhood. 

" I am so pleased to find myself placed where there 
seems to be great need of work," May heard him 
say to her mother. " It was my one prayer, when at 
College, that I might be led to such a spot. The 
delicate state of Mr Wheeler's health has of course 
prevented him doing so much as he would otherwise 
have done of late years. He has been telling me 
to-day many of his little plans, which have had, one 
after the other, to be given up. I hope, God helping 
me, to put them into working order before his return. 
I shall always have the assistance of his advice, as he 
has promised to give me the help of a constant 
correspondence." 

Mrs Percival seemed very much interested, as Mr 
St. George continued to speak of his plans for the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the people, and 
she was quite sorry when Mr Wheeler rose to say 
good-bye, and thus put a stop to the conversation. 

Dinner was announced as soon as the visitors had 
taken their departure, and May had little time, during 
the remainder of the evening, to resume her reverie,. 
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or think of more than the passing hour with all its. 
happiness and joy. Singing to her mother, and 
playing chess with her father, was, after all, a not 
very selfish way of spending her evening ! Had May 
made a mistake in supposing her life to be useless ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

GRACE SULLIVAN. 

<' So others shall 
Take patience^ labour to their heart and hand 
From thy hand and thy heart, and thy brave cheer 
And God's grace fructify through thee to alL" 

Mrs Browning. 

" What exceedingly nice people ! " exclaimed Henry 
St.. George, as he and Mr Wheeler left Springbank 
Hall, and crossed over the park in the direction of 
the village. " The Squire seems a fine specimen of a 
true country gentleman, and his kind and gentle wife 
greatly charmed me ; there was something so plaint- 
ively sweet in the way she roused herself into taking 
an interest in what I was saying. Her suffering 
evidently expands rather than contracts her heart's 
best sympathies, and yet — ^perhaps I should not say 
it — there is something missing, or at least so it struck 
me, of the true life and love, without which our 
purest sympathies are comparatively cold and list- 
less." 

*' Strange ! but you have read Mrs Percival aright^ 
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St. George," replied Mr Wheeler, forced into the 
candid acknowledgment by the kind and gentle way 
in which his young friend, although passing judgment, 
and that a hazardous one, had spoken. "I have 
known her now for four years, ever since my coming 
here, in fact, — ^you remember this living was given me 
just after the death of my poor boy ; the bishop was 
very good, I could not remain longer in the old home 
after my terrible loss, and when the late rector died, 
he asked me if I would like to come here. I was 
only too glad, and have often since blessed God for 
the quiet peacefulness of this village. 

"I have known Mrs Percival, more or less inti- 
mately, ever since that time, and I have always 
found her both ready and anxious to sympathise 
with me in my work, but in some way lacking the 
power which can come only with intense life in the 
-soul. I know her kind, and good, and charitable, 
but I fail to find in her the earnest fulness of love 
which the deeply religious possess. I have endea- 
voured in many ways to call it forth, but it is a 
fruit and grace m^m cannot cultivate or develop. 
How many such people there are, — generally tried 
and beautiful characters, — ^bodies without animation, 
flowers without fragrance. I wonder sometimes if 
May Percival will grow up to be what her mother is. 
She is not an ordinary girl, her tastes are highly 
cultivated and refined, the general tone of her mind 
intellectual, and her thirst for knowledge great, while 
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— I can see it growing gradually — ^her desire to be 
living for some higher purpose than pleasure and 
enjoyment, is very earnest, if only^ 



» 



The rest of the rector's speech remained unspoken, 
for just then, in crossing a stile which led out from 
the park into the meadows, they came upon a young 
girl very simply dressed in a thick white muslin, with 
a brown sun-hat drooping over a face most strikingly 
beautiful 

" Ah ! Miss Grace ! off on some mission of mercy 
as usual !" exclaimed Mr Wheeler, as he shook hands 
warmly with the young lady, " allow me to introduce 
your new minister — ^your rector pro tent. — Mr St. 
George, Miss Grace Sullivan. Who is ill now ? for I 
see a mysterious little bottle in your bag. Ah ! Miss 
Grace, you will be making Dr. Andrews quite jealous 
if you set up an opposition practice in this way. 
Johnny Stenson told me the other day that you 
cured him with two doses of your physic, after he had 
been in the doctor's hands a whole fortnight, without 
reaping any benefit." 

" I hope Johnny Stenson explained the reason of 
his cure," said Grace, smiling archly; "it was more 
owing to tact than wisdom. I poured out my medi- 
cine, and stood by, while he drank it. Dr Andrews 
only sent his, and there it remains on the shelf un- 
touched, for, sad to say, Johnny is a terrible coward 
about taking physic, and greatly needs a little of the 
coaxing impetus to help it down." 
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" Ah, Miss Grace, bribery and corruption ! I see,** 
said the rector, laughing, as he again shook hands 
with her, and told her he feared this was his final 
good-bye, as he was off the next day. 

" But you will not leave without seeing mamma?'* 
said Grace earnestly; "she has been watching for 
you all day, having heard accidentally this morning 
of your leaving sooner than you expected." 

"We are on our way to Lawn Cottage now," said 
Mr Wheeler. " I am so glad we met you ; I should,, 
indeed, have been distressed to miss you altogether. 
Good-bye, and may God bless you, and be with you." 

The rector's manner was most solemn, and as Grace 
Sullivan, in a gentle undertone, returned the blessing,, 
something very like a tear glistened in his eye. He 
walked on in silence for a minute or two after this,, 
until aroused from his reverie by Mr St. George en- 
quiring who the young lady was from whom they had 
just parted. 

" Who is she ? " said Mr Wheeler ; " she is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of true womanhood that it 
has been my privilege to meet with. Sometimes I 
think she combines all the good qualities of a Mary 
and Martha. She is ever sitting meekly at the Master's 
feet, while at the same time never weary in well-doing 
and active service. Her whole life seems to be one 
long hymn of praise; the villagers idolise her, and 
well they may, for no one is more devoted to their 
temporal and eternal welfare than she is. She was 
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bom here, and, as a little child would, I believe, spend 
many hours amongst them, reading from the Bible, 
or singing them hymns. When about twelve years 
old, her father — an architect of great ability — ^re- 
moved to Gloucester ; there they remained until his 
death, five years ago, when the widow and daughter 
returned here, and took a pretty little cottage at the 
extreme end of the village. They are in comparatively 
straitened circumstances now, but somehow they 
never lack funds to give to worthy objects. Grace 
has, on more than one occasion, put a sovereign into 
my hand for some cause in which I was especially 
interested, while many of my parishioners, really very 
well to do, have pleaded poverty, and assured me, 
* but for this thing or for that, they would have been 
only too glad to help' — mere empty words, paltry 
excuses in nine cases out of ten, which made me 
appreciate Grace's unasked sympathy, as hearty as it 
was unpretentious, all the more highly. 

"You will find Miss Sullivan a great help in the 
parish, but you must allow her, as far as possible, to 
go her own way. She possesses, what perhaps few 
women do, great power of organisation, and is as able 
to plan as to carry out She hates fetters or trammels 
of any kind She refused, although greatly pressed, 
to become a * district visitor,' because it curtailed her 
freedom, and, as she said, most justly; 'district visi- 
tors' are r^arded more or less as workers under a 
sense of duty, whereas spontaneous visitors are more 

B 
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likely to be received by a certain class as being 
actuated alone by love. 

" For instance — ^There was a poor old gipsy wo- 
man, living in a hut at the comer of the green, 
who stoutly refused to admit me within her door. 
I left it with the ' district visitor,' when I saw how 
really opposed she was, but she shared the same 
fate ; Peggy greeted her civilly enough when she 
knocked at the door the first time, but having done 
this she proceeded to expostulate, *Now, look you 
here, ma'am, you needn't come bothering me with 
your tracts or any such things. If it eases your 
mind to leave them, being as Fm in your district, I 
suppose you're welcome to shove them under the 
door ; they'll do, maybe, to light my fire with, but ye 
needn't think to set foot in my house, for I tell ye 
plainly I won't put up with you, no more than I will 
with the parson ! Maybe ye are both paid well for 
coming to the likes of me ; I know, leastways, it's a 
part of your duty or work, or whatever ye call it ; and 
it's just that that I can't abear, and wont put up with, 
so there ! Good morning, ma'am, I'm much obliged 
to you all the same ! ' and Peggy closed the door in 
her visitor's face. Grace Sullivan heard of it, and 
immediately set off to see the old gipsy, as a purely 
voluntary agent. Peggy never questioned her right. 
She was told she came simply as a friend, and she re- 
ceived her as such. * You ain't in no ways obliged to 
come, you see, Miss,' she said one day, when assuring 
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Grace she was always welcome, 'and that's why I 
like it, 'cause it's all volunteering on your part ! * 

"Within a month of Grace's first visit, Peggy came 
regularly to church, and you will see her sitting just 
beneath the pulpit — always on the Sunday morning, 
occcLsionally in the evening. She has become more 
civilised too under Grace's care, and will allow me to 
call upon her ; but she told me politely once, if I came, 
it must be to please . myself, for her part she wanted 
no other parson than Miss Grace ! But here we are 
at Lawn Cottage" — and Mr Wheeler, opening a little 
iron gate, led the way up the garden walk to a porch 
covered with honey-suckle. 

In the meantime, Grace Sullivan had tripped along 
to the other extreme end of the village. The mys- 
terious bottle which the rector had discovered in her 
bag contained some home-made cowslip wine for the 
baby of Mrs Harvey, the green-grocer, who was suf- 
fering from an acute attack of bronchitis. 

" Lor' ! Miss Grace, how good of you now ! " was 
Mrs Harvey's ejaculation, as Grace opened the kitchen 
door with a gentle touch, lest baby should be sleep- 
ing — "I never did know such a dear young lady! 
I'll get him off to sleep perhaps, now you've brought 
that wine. I'm pretty near worn out myself. I 
haven't closed my eyes these two nights, and my hus- 
band's so done up he's not fit for anything ; the 
doctor's just been, and he says baby must be very 
carefully watched to-night, or it's a chance if he lives 
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till morning. O ! dear, what should I do if he were 
to die ! " And Mrs Harvey bent her face over the 
bundle in her arms, and wept silently. 

"Come, I cannot allow this," said Grace, gently,, 
but firmly, " You have no strength to spare in weep- 
ing, dear Mrs Harvey ; besides, are you not doubting 
the love of One in whom you trust ? * Think of Him, 
who in such tender love, took up the little ones into 
His arms and blessed them, when those trusting 
mothers brought their darlings to Him. Suppose 
He had kept one of those tiny pets there, instead of 
giving it back to its mother, would she have mur- 
mured or grieved, think you, to know her darling 
was for the future to be ever under His care, near 
Him ? Ah ! no, the love that prompted her to come 

to the Saviour for His blessing for her child, would 

* 

help her to trust that child with Him fully and en- 
tirely, did He ask it ; do you not think it would ?" 

" Lor', Miss Grace, how plainly you do put it," said 
Mrs Harvey, drying her tears, and giving her baby 
a hug. 

" You seem too much worn out to sit up all night,'* 
said Grace, a few minutes afterwards, having taken the 
baby into her own arms, and proceeding to rock it 
backwards and forwards, " if you can spare Ben to-^ 
run round and tell mamma, I will stop and be nurse 
to-night, if you will let me." 

" O ! Miss Grace " interrupted Mrs Harvey. 

"Stay," said Grace gently, ^'it is only upon one 
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condition, and that is that you lie down in your own 
room, and go to sleep. I will have baby here, and if 
he gets any worse, I can soon call you up." So it 
was settled. 

Does the reader wonder at Grace's readiness to sit 
up all night with an ailing child? There was a noble 
impulse actuating Grace Sullivan's life, in all she 
thought, or said, or did, — love, deep, intense, strong 
love to Him, whose every thought and work for us was 
love. Whether in nursing a sick baby for some tired- 
out mother, or in speaking a gentle word to a hardened 
sinner, in watching by the bed of the dying, or giving 
but a smile of encouragement to a weary struggler for 
the mastery over some besetting sin, Grace recognised 
work for the Master she loved and served, and there- 
fore her whole heart was concerned in it. And possibly 
no life on earth could be happier than Grace Sulli- 
van's, and this was the secret, — she lived for others. 

Actuated entirely by her love for her Saviour, she 
sought to glorify Him in her love to all mankind. 
When a little child — ^through the happy influence of 
an earnest-minded governess, whose early death from 
consumption had not been without its deep impres- 
sion, she had planted her tiny footsteps firmly on the 
narrow way. The opposition, amounting sometimes 
almost to persecution, she had met with in the three 
years of her boarding-school life, when her piety had 
often been mistaken for hypocrisy, and her patience 
and gentleness for cunning and deceit, had but 
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deepened her love and strengthened her principles, 
while, having often to fight her battles single-handed, 
it had given her an independence of character and 
self-reliance which were of great service to her in after 
years. 

Mr Sullivan — Grace's father — had from early man- 
hood been a most religious man, saying little, but 
living much ; but it was to the light which came in the 
sorrowful evening-tide of her husband's death, that Mrs 
Sullivan owed her first deep impressions. Possessed 
of strong powers of mind, thoughtful, shrewd, and 
clever, with a keen disgust for all that was pretentious 
or untrue, Mrs Sullivan was a woman of no ordinary 
character, and when, in the silent hours of watching 
by her husband's deathbed, she had begun to question 
how far, with all her outward conformity to a certain 
acknowledged standard of Christian life, she had pos- 
session of the life within which would alone help her 
in the hour of death, she was obliged to confess to 
herself that she knew nothing of the believer's joy 
and peace, nothing of that which should help her 
in her dying moments to be calm and happy as 
one that waited for a homeward call. 

Thus brought face to face with her true self, Mrs 
Sullivan did not rest until she had got what she found 
she lacked, although it came to her more gradually 
perhaps than it does to the more simple-minded- 
But God has ways and ways of revealing Himself to 
His people. We question His silence sometimes,. 
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whereas He is only waiting to speak until we shall 
be ready to hear what He has to say. Christ had 
" many tKngs " to say to his disciples, but that " ye 
cannot bear them now," was His explanation for 
leaving them unsaid. Our lives are full of this — ^we 
long, we cry, we wait, we wonder, and turn away 
with a sigh, while feeling " surely God hath forgotten 
to be gracious," whereas all the time we are being 
prepared — made ready for — fit — able to understand 
and enjoy, that which we crave at the Father's hands. 

Grace stayed that night with Mrs Harvey's baby, 
but she did not watch alone. About ten o'clock, 
Mrs Saunders — a neighbour who had been out 
charring all day — called in to inquire after the little 
patient ; and, finding Grace all alone in the kitchen, 
with baby on her knee, petitioned to be allowed to 
remain for an hour or two, if not until the morning. 
Grace yielded to the kind neighbour's pleading, as 
she saw how much in earnest she was ; and, besides 
this, she had a secret fear that baby's breathing was 
getting worse, and that much might be needed during 
the night, which two could better attend to than one. 

There was a little room leading out of the kitchen, 
furnished in half-parlour, half-bedroom fashion. This 
was occupied by Mrs Harvey's mother, an old lady of 
seventy-five, — Mrs Harvey had been the youngest of 
a family of twelve, — ^whose bright Christian life and 
happy "talkings" had won for her the name of 
" Holy M^gy." She was bed-ridden, but, in spite of 
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her infirmities, — rheumatism in a somewhat severe 
form, — ^was always patient and cheerful, preaching 
many a silent sermon to her visitors — anti no one 
had more visitors than Meggy, of all classes, from the 
richest to the poorest, from the Squire himself to the 
humblest village lad or lass — by her unmurmuring 
submission and happy contentedness. 

To-night, as Grace and Mrs Saunders sat watching 
the laboured 'breathing of the baby, talking now and 
then in a whisper, they thought they heard Grannie 
singing softly to herself. Mrs Saunders quietly left 
her seat, and softly unlatched the door. They could 
hear it plainly now: the voice, though feeble, was 
very sweet still, and the words fell upon Grace's ear, 
with much tender soothing — 

*' High, in the Father's house above, 
My mansion is prepared ; 
There is the home, the rest I love, 
And there my bright reward. 

" With Him I love, in spotless white 
In glory T shall shine ; 
His blissful presence my delight. 
His love and glory mine. 

" All taint of sin shall be removed, 
All evil done away. 
And I shall dwell with God's Beloved 
Through God's eternal day," 

" Dear old Grannie," said Grace softly, as the voice 
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ceased, not suddenly, but as if gradually dying away 
with a trembling fulness, as though faith had been 
lost in light, — the singer carried far away by the 
heaven-bound musing of the song she sang, — ^'^ dear 
old Grannie, how near she lives to heaven. I always 
think of her as standing with her foot half raised, as 
if waiting for the word of command to go forward. 
Would that we were all so waiting." 

"Yes, Miss Grace," said Mrs Saunders, "you are 
right enough to have that wish, but you see the thing 
is impossible where there is a family to think about, 
and a heap of work and troubles of one sort or 
another always distracting your mind. You see, if we 
did feel inclined to have a thought to these things, we 
couldn't rightly do it when our home duties burdened 
us so. I say, wait till the children be gfrown up, and 
out at service, and our time be more at liberty, then 
there'll be a chance for a bit of serious meditation." 
Supposing, Mrs Saunders," said Grace gently, 
you had a very dear friend, — one whom you loved 
tenderly, and respected in every way, — what would 
you do now if all at once some gfreat sorrow came 
upon you .^ You were, we'll imagine, at work some 
day, and your little Alice's clothes caught fire, the 
neighbours came running to fetch you home, but 
when you got there you found your darling sorely 
burnt and disfigured. Some one suggested, * Let us 
send for Mrs So-and-so ; we know what a friend she 
is of yours;* and you said immediately, 'O! pray 
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don't ; I have no time to think of my friend now. 
Wait until my Alice is quite well again, and I have 
recovered from this fright/ Mrs Saunders, would you 
so think of your friend ? 

" Would you not rather send for her with all speed 
— ^would you not pour out your troubles to her — 
would you not take her into your confidence, talk 
over your hopes and fears about your child's life, 
ask her advice as to what to do, and finally, when 
your anxiety was allayed by your darling getting 
better, would you not think of the kindness of 
your friend, and say to those who had shared your 
watching — * What should we have done without her ? 
It was so nice to feel her there, and to know how she 
sympathised with us in all our anxiety.' O ! Mrs 
Saunders, why think your heavenly Friend can only 
be yours in quiet, happy times i The greater your 
home troubles, the more your need of Him, and of 
His comfort and patience; — ^the fuller of perplexity 
and care your life, the more you require the help of 
Him who so dearly loves and sympathises with His 
own. Grannie will tell you the joy of having God for 
your friend — ^how it fills the home with sunshine, and 
makes one strong to bear the little daily worries of 
life — ^how it lifts one out of self, and makes our 
hearts overflow with love and sympathy to our neighr 
bour." 

The tears were in Mrs Saunders' eyes when Grace 
paused, and in her heart there was a longing — shall 
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we not say a prayer? — ^that Miss Grace's religion 
might be hers. There was no time for more ; baby, 
who had been sleeping, awoke and coughed, drawing 
hard rough breaths between each sound. A few 
minutes later and Grace became alarmed ; a change 
had taken place, and for the worse. True to her 
promise, she awoke Mrs Harvey, and then, while Mrs 
Saunders nursed the child, she prepared some hot 
flannels, sprinkled with turpentine, to put upon the 
chest in place of the linseed poultice. Sad weary 
hours followed. Mother and father both watched 
their darling with eager, loving eyes ; both wept in 
silence, and each sought to hide the tears they were 
powerless to keep back* As the clock in the front 
parlour spoke the hours as they fled, Grace thought 
of the texts Grannie was so fond of repeating, accord- 
ing to the number of strokes. 

One. " Trust." 

Two. " Fear God." 

Three. " God is Love." 

Four. " Have faith in God." 

Five. " I am with you always." 

Six. " Able to save to the uttermost." 

Seven. " My God shall supply all your need." 

Eight. " I will never leave thee nor forsake thee." 

Nine. " And as thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

Ten. " There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the 

people of God." 
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Eleven. " Casting all your care upon Him, for He 

careth for you." 
Twelve. " Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 

cast out." 

The clock had struck four, leaving its echo upon 
Grace's ear. " Have faith in God," she kept repeat- 
ing over and oyer to herself. Every moment seemed 
to bring the tiny babe nearer to death's door. All 
that could be done was done, but still it sank. The 
mother clutched it almost wildly to her bosom and 
cried, " I cannot, cannot let you go, my own, my 
darling." The father hung fondly over his dear one, 
and the tears fell upon that little face, so calm, so 
set; could it be death that hushed the breathing by 
its near approach? Now the eyes opened, and a 
faint fond glance went up to the mother's face ; they 
closed, and all was silent Grace softly prayed, a 
prayer inspired by the solemnity of that moment ; as 
she ceased, the mother, moved by some strong 
impulse, without sob or tear, prayed too, "Lord, I 
give my child to thee ; forgive, O ! forgive my 
holding back so long; its yours, Lord, take it and 
save my poor, poor heart from breaking." 

A cry from Grannie's room caused Grace to spring 
to her feet. In a moment she was by the old lady's 
bedside, but Grannie was stiff and motionless. Grace 
read it all at a glance. Grannie's door was open, she 
ha:d heard all that had passed. Her feeble frame had 
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quivered under the suspense and anxiety of the past few 
hours, and with the scream, the result of overwrought 
feeling, unconsciousness had come. It was many- 
minutes before the restoratives Grace used would 
take effect. At last the eyelids trembled, the lips 
parted, and Grannie sighed herself back to life. For 
one moment she glanced around, as if trying to 
collect her thoughts, the next she seized Grace's 
hand, which rested on the bed. "Child, pray," she 
whispered, " pray — my words, not yours." 

Grace knelt, and Grannie, still in a whisper^ 
dictated the prayer Grace spoke aloud, — 

" Lord God, my own good Father in Heaven, hear 
an old woman's prayer to-night Lord, ThoU knowest 
how the little one lies at death's door, and the 
mother's heart is breaking. Lord, O, spare its life ! 
Lord, let the young thing live, and take Grannie 
instead. Death is hovering over this house. 
Heavenly Father, just tell it to take the old one and 
leave the babe. I'm ready. Lord, Thou knowest, and 
O ! but I'm so longing to come. If it be Thy will, call 
me soon. Spare, O ! spare the child, and let its heart 
be early given to Thee ; may it seek and serve Thee 
more faithfully than Grannie has ever done (though it 
hasn't been for lack of longing), and bless all the 
dear ones, and give them a place in Heaven for 
Jesus* sake. Amen." 

Grannie's" voice had faltered at first, but it gained 
great firmness as she went on. Like one in a dream. 
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Grace did as she was bid, praying with all her heart 
Grannie's strange prayer. 

When Grannie ceased, Grace still knelt on. The 
solemnity of the moment quite overcame her. She 
wept silently. She would have prayed could she 
have done so, prayed right within her own heart, not 
in outspoken words ; but her thoughts took more the 
form of meditation than prayer. She seemed to 
stand between life and death, away from the world, 
away from all surroundings — ^there high lifted up 
out of her individual self, one amid a vast multitude 
watching in silence the meeting of two rivers. Life 
coming along in rushing activity, Death slow and 
stately, yet advancing, until one mingled with the 
other. 

How long Grace so knelt she never knew, a cry 
aroused her, not the sharp wild cry of pain which 
had summoned her to Grannie's side, but the feeble 
wailing cry of an infant. Grace rose from her knees 
as one awoke from a dream, and as she did so, caught 
the parting smile of Grannie, who in that cry read 
the answer to her prayer, and with the answer the 
long wished for homeward call. No words of fare- 
well, but a look intense with love, and joy, and 
peace, and Grannie was in Heaven. 

Mrs Harvey's shutters were up the following 
morning, and the neighbours shook their heads and 
said, "Poor thing, so she's lost her baby," but Mrs 
Harvey's baby was nestling safely in its mother's 
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bosom, while in Grannie's room there was the silence 
of death — ^people treading softly, and whispering low, 
''How strange she should have passed away like 
that! None with her but Miss Grace! and just 
when the child seemed to come back again to life ! " 
Was it quite as strange as they imagined ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

SYMPATHY. 

" Father of Light and Life, Thou Good Supreme, 

O teach me what is good, teach me Thyself; 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit, and feed my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtues pure, 

Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss." . 

Thomson. 

May Percival and Miss Sutton were the only 
occupants of the Hall family pew, on the following 
Sunday morning, the Squire having slightly sprained 
his ankle the day before, in dismounting from his 
horse. "Nothing much the matter,*' Dr Andrews 
had said, " but perfect rest would be better for a day 
or two." 

Mr St George preached from the text, "But He 
knoweth the way that I take, and when He hath 
tried me I shall come forth as gold," (Job xxxiii. lo). 

Begiiming with a description of Job's peculiar trials 
and difficulties, the sharp test of sudden loss and 
continued suffering, which had so beautifully deve- 
loped and intensified his faith, enabling him in the 
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darkest hour to say calmly, "He knoweth the way 
that I take," to recognise that way as a means of 
purifying, while assured that in time he should come 
forth from the fires of affliction refined as gold, Mr 
St George applied the text personally to all true 
believers, spoke of the certainty, to them, of God's 
knowledge of "the way that they took," however 
dark, or mysterious that way, and of the ultimate 
good of present doubts and trials. 

May Percival thought once or twice Mr St George 
must have known the secret musings of her own 
heart, he seemed if not to answer, at least to deal 
with the solemn questions that had so perplexed her 
lately. " How comforting it would be," she thought 
to herself, "if I could but be sure that God knew 
all about my longings; it would help me to think 
He would make everything all straight some day, 
so that I could feel as I want to feel." 

As they were leaving the church at the close of 
the service. May was seized with an intense desire 
to have half an hour's talk with Grace Sullivan. 
"I am sure she would help me," mused May, "if 
I could only summon up courage enough to talk 
freely with her." 

May Percival and Grace Sullivan had always 
known each other, but no very great intimacy had 
existed between them, owing partly to the four years 
difference in age — Grace being in her 22d year — and 
partly to the fact of Grace devoting so much time 

c 
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to the poor, while May was either in the school-room 
or spending hours of recreation with her father — 
riding, driving, or visiting the Model Farm. Grace 
was herself so bright and joyous, that May's sunny 
nature had always drawn her to the young girl, but 
at the same time she had felt the apparent absence 
of all serious thought or feeling, and often prayed 
that the time might come when it should be 
awakened. With Grace thought and prayer were 
one, hence people she had never seen often had 
her prayers, because in some way she had been led 
to think about them, while those with whom she 
naturally came in occasional contact were sure of a 
place in her " Litany." 

Grace and her mother were stopping at the church- 
yard gate, talking to two little lads whose father was 
ill, when May Percival and Miss Sutton came up to 
them. 

"Grace, will you come home with me to lunch?" 
May asked, after shaking hands with Mrs Sullivan, 
" I promise to let you leave in time for your cottage 
meeting. Mrs Sullivan, will you spare her .?" 

A pleading look in May's eyes seemed to tell 
Grace the invitation was no formal one, and although 
she would have preferred going quietly home with 
her mother, thereby insuring an hour's rest and 
"musing," before going to her Sunday afternoon 
meeting, she at once agreed to accompany May, on 
the condition that Miss Sutton should go with Mrs 
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Sullivan to Lawn Cottage for the remainder of the 
•day. This was decided upon, and in a few minutes 
the two girls were on their way to the Hall, 

And now all May's shyness returned. How could 
she talk to Grace about her secret thoughts } Grace 
was so good and happy, how could she possibly 
understand the grave perplexities, with which she was 
getting so bothered.^ After all, were they worth 
mentioning.? They looked big enough at times — 
-especially when meditating in the bow window of 
her own little sanctum, but how small and foolish 
they seemed when one thought of putting them in 
actual words to tell to another ! So May reasoned 
to herself, and she drew quietly to the door of her 
heart, which, when she thought of confiding her 
longings to Grace Sullivan, she had thrown wide 
open. But though shut, it was not yet locked, and 
Grace, with that tact with which she was so largely 
gifted, perceiving as if by intuition the nature of the 
case, proceeded at once to tap gently, and plead for 
admission, before the bolts were drawn. She broke 
the silence. 

" May, dear, what were you going to talk to me 
about } I read something in your face, when you 
asked me to come home with you, which told me 
there was a thought ready to be spoken : was it the 
sermon.?" 

" Partly," said May, and the colour came into her 
cheeks, "but not actually; I mean it was not so 
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much any thought the sermon gave me, as the 
thoughts it touched, which I have had a long 
time." 

"Ah! I see," said Grace gently, May having 
paused. " You were perhaps thinking how strangely 
things that . are incomprehensible to us — in shorty 
puzzles — are all clear and plain to God, and that 
when we get perplexed and fancy we are all by 
ourselves in the dark, ready almost to cry out with 
fright, the Heavenly Father is with us, using the 
very darkness to bring us on our way to Himself." 

May looked up— -a bright glance which seemed to 
say, " That's it exactly," this was her only answer for 
a moment, but when Grace said, " Ah ! I have been 
through it all, and know so well what it is," she said 
quickly, 

" Do you really know what it is to long and long, 
and sometimes hardly to be able to define the 
longing?" 

"Yes, May," said Grace, looking straight before 
her, — a habit she had when talking most earnestly, 
as if to withdraw her gaze from what was material, 
that she might the better grasp the spiritual, — ^the 
inner life of the thought she was wishing to catch or 
express, "Yes, May, I have felt it all, a yearning 
that arose from something unsatisfied within, a long- 
ing for light which a new consciousness of darkness 
made me crave, a crying to God for what my heart 
felt it wanted, yet had no power to express in words, 
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the feeling that Tennyson so well defines in his * In 
Memoriam/ where he says — 

' But what am I ? 

An infant crying in the night 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry ?' 

Then first I, in my need, learnt the full meaning of 
St Augustine's prayer — 

' Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our heart Is 

restless till it resteth on Thee. 
* Take my heart, Lord, for I cannot give it to Thee. Keep it, 

for I cannot keep it for Thee.' 

" Oh, Grace," said May, drawing a deep breath, " to 
think you know by experience just the very feelings 
I have been struggling with lately — oh ! for ever so 
long — and I thought they were so peculiar to myself, 
my own nature and circumstances ! " 

" Ah ! dear child," said Grace, looking tenderly 
upon the fair face glowing with animation, while over 
the beautiful eyes hung the dim shadow of suppressed 
feeling, " we are not the only ones to know what it is 
to want to be something more than we have been, to 
do something with powers we feel we possess yet have 
no use for, in short, to live where we have only 
dreamt All have felt it more or less at times, and 
it is God's voice calling them to Himself, that they 
may have life. Many try to satisfy the restless 
longing within, with outward things, ease, luxury^ 
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refinement, study; thinking to appease a spirituaX 
appetite by giving it intellecttial food : for a-whiie it 
answers, but only for a-while ; the mind may be fed 
with all that is beautiful and true in thought, the 
heart may be filled with much that is sweet and 
tender in sympathy, but the soul remains unreached^ 
stifled, pining for air, until it rises into the atmosphere 
which God Himself diffuses and inhales." 

May was silent — silent with the intensity of 
thought : her heart was throbbing with a new-found 
joy — the joy of human sympathy. 

" Good morning, young ladies !" called out a cheery 
voice from behind them, and turning round the twa 
girls saw Dr. Andrews within a few yards of them. 

" I have been trying to catch you for a long time,, 
but you were so far a-head, talking secrets, eh ? How 
is your father to-day. Miss May } I am on my way 
to the Hall, to give him a professional visit, plenty 
of bandages and splinters in my pocket, and some 
crutches, if needed, at home in my surgery !" and the 
doctor laughed. He had told Mrs Percival on the 
previous day, that unless he treated the slight sprain 
as an extensive breakage, he saw no hope of keeping 
the Squire in. 

Dr Andrews deserves a special introduction to our 
readers, as next to the Squire he was the most im- 
portant man in the village, not excepting the clergy- 
man. 

It was now a little more than five years since 
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Dr Andrews first came to Wintelthorpe ; previous to 
thajt time he had been living in India, acquiring no 
small fame and wealth by dint of his cleverness and 
popularity. At a very early age, having, in addition 
to his savings, come into some property through the 
death of a bachelor uncle, he retired from his practice 
in the East, intending to devote his time for the 
future to study, varied by travel. Accustomed to 
a very active life in the East, it was not to be won- 
dered at, that, after travelling through Europe and 
America, he began to grow weary of his leisure, and 
wishful of settling down somewhere. During one of 
his visits to London, where his brother, a lawyer in 
good practice, and the only surviving member of his 
family, lived, he came in one of his restless moods 
down to Wintelthorpe to see two maiden aunts, who 
resided at that time at Lawn Cottage. The pic- 
turesqueness of the village delighted him, while the 
quiet uneventful life seemed to have a sort of sooth- 
ing effect upon his somewhat depressed spirits. 

To the astonishment of everyone, week after week 
passed, and still Dr Andrews stayed on at Lawn 
Cottage. One day the whole village was thrown into 
trouble by the sudden death (occasioned by a fall from 
his horse) of Mr Druton, the much-loved doctor, who 
had for the last forty years been present at all the 
births, marriages, and deaths in the neighbourhood, 
and for miles round. Dr Andrews' presence at Win- 
telthorpe at such a time naturally led to his being 
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sent for by the sick and needy in the days imme- 
diately following Mr Druton's death, it being some 
distance to the nearest town where other medical 
aid could be procured. 

While matters were thus unsettled as to Mr 
Druton's successor, Dr Andrews suddenly conceived 
the idea of taking possession of the field. He would 
like to be in harness again, and, after all, if he con- 
fined his practice pretty well to the village, he would 
have an easy time of it ; he could still be away for 
two or three months in the year; there would be 
no difficulty in getting a young doctor down for a 
few weeks in the summer to take charge of his 
patients while he "kicked up his heels on the con- 
tinent;" at all events, he would try it for a year 
and see how he liked it And so it was settled. 

Dr Andrews moved into Mr Druton's late residence 
— a rambling old-fashioned house, which had at one 
time been enlarged so as to accommodate ten of his 
brothers and sisters, to whom at his father's death 
Mr Druton had given a home until they were well 
started or settled in life — and every one seemed 
highly satisfied with the arrangement, not excepting 
the two maiden aunts, who were glad to have their 
nephew thus positively established so near to them, 
and who, dying within six weeks of each other the 
following summer, left him their little property to 
enjoy during his lifetime, but afterwards to be 
divided between the nine sons and daughters of 
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Jonas Andrews, the doctor's only brother. In the 
meantime, the nine great nephews and nieces were, 
as far as circumstances would permit, to assemble 
once during the year at Ivy Lodge, the residence of 
Dr Andrews, so long as their uncle resided at Wintel- 
thorpe. 

No explanation as to the " why or wherefore " of 
this singular clause was offered in the will, but the 
doctor, laughing a little at the " whim " of the two 
women he so thoroughly respected, determined as 
far as possible to carry it out to the letter, and 
-every Christmas, Ivy Lodge was turned upside down 
in order to entertain "the doctor's nine," as the 
village people used to call them. 

But although such an invasion on the bachelor 
home was of course somewhat upsetting, occasioning 
-even good-tempered Mrs Lorry to be a little "put 
about " with all the necessary bustle of preparation, 
the doctor soon learnt to look forward to the time 
as one of the brightest seasons in the year. 

Shortly after the death of his aunts, Mrs Sullivan 
and Grace took possession of Lawn Cottage, and 
the doctor had always been upon most intimate 
terms with them. Many wondered he did not many; 
2ome suggested he was too fastidious in his choice, 
setting up an imaginary standard which it would 
be almost, if not quite, impossible to reach; others 
hinted at some disappointment or sorrow con- 
nected with an early attachment, and shook their 
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heads mysteriously as they prophesied "the doctor 
will live and die a bachelor — depend upon it!" 
Whatever the reason might be, it is certain the 
doctor had up to the present time kept firm to his 
bachelorhood. 

Of somewhat commanding build, with a most plea- 
sant, if not altogether handsome face, refined in 
manners, and of well-cultivated mind, the doctor was 
one to be looked up to, and, in a certain sense, 
admired by the ladies generally : his age was doubt- 
ful ; some suggested he was only three or four-and- 
thirty when he came to Wintelthorpe, others said he 
must have been at least forty; the doctor himself 
when appealed to refused all direct information on 
the subject, affirming jocosely that if everything were 
known about him, it would put an end to mysterious 
conjecture, and make him pigeon-holed as an ordinary 
individual at once ; whereas, while there was still a 
doubt as to his age, he had the pleasure of remaining 
some one worthy of speculation and discussion. 

The doctor chatted pleasantly with Grace and May 
as they walked on together to the Hall. They found 
the Squire in the library, growling at his imprison- 
ment on that lovely day. Mrs Percival was still in 
her room ; it was very seldom she came down before 
dinner-time. 

Lunch was shortly announced, and there was neither 
time nor opportunity for the two girls to resume the 
conversation the doctor had broken in upon, yet 
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neither felt their talk together to have been actually 
interrupted — a train of thought had been started, a 
wall of shyness had been broken down. No words 
had passed to pledge unreserved interchange of thought 
for the future, yet the bond of sympathy which so 
surely existed, although only that day discovered, was 
the promise of much after communing and help. 

Grace felt drawn to May, and in that drawing,. 
May's longings became her prayers. May knew she 
had in Grace a friend, and in that knowledge she 
gained both strength and encouragement ; the strange 
musings were, not over, rather they grew and inten- 
sified, but a little chink let in the light to the dark 
puzzle of her life, and though still she could not see 
or understand, she yet believed God had her in His 
keeping, and was bringing her by a way she did not 
know to comprehend the mysteries of His love, and 
by-and-by to give to her life something of the glad- 
ness and usefulness she saw so beautifully declared in 
Grace Sullivan's and others. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HENRY ST. GEORGE. 

'' Call him wise whose actions, words, and steps, are all a 

•clear because to a clear why^^ 

Lavater. 

Mr St. George was not long in settling down in 
Wintelthorpe, and becoming a great favourite with 
the people. Their attachment to Mr Wheeler pre- 
pared the way for their appreciation of the young 
friend he had left in charge, and of whom he had 
spoken so enthusiastically; and, as time went on, 
giving them an opportunity of knowing more of him, 
young and old were ready to admit that their clergy- 
man was one of the right sort ; what he preached he 
practised, indeed his every-day life of earnestness and 
activity was a splendid commentary upon his Sunday 
sermon. 

After he had been there a month, Mr St. George 
sent for his mother and sister, declaring he could 
no longer live alone in that pretty parsonage ; 
they must, at least, come for a few months, if not for 
the entire time of Mr Wheeler's absence. It did not 
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need much persuasion to induce Mrs SL George to 
follow her favourite son to his village charge, but 
Alice — ^her only daughter — grumbled sorely in having 
to give up the refined and intellectual society of a 
cathedral town for the rough and uncultured people 
of a village. 

Alice's deformity — spinal — ^and consequent invalid 
life and habits, had not softened her somewhat 
severe and exacting nature. Clever, and of strong 
mental power, she had from girlhood looked down 
upon inferior minds; she had grown up with a dis- 
taste for anything that was not stamped with the 
mark of culture and refinement, thinking the poor 
vulgar, because uneducated, and having no sympathy 
with any good or philanthropic work which would 
bring one in contact with what she called the " cruel 
unrefinement of lower life." It was not for a moment 
to be thought that Alice St. George was happy. She 
was far from it, happiness and selfishness cannot live 
together, and while so wrapt up in self, there was little 
hope of the poor girl knowing anything of the joy and 
peace which exist in proportion as we give up our- 
selves to others. 

It was Sunday, the second Sunday in November. 
Henry St. George was very silent during the early 
dinner (which was taken somewhat hurriedly always 
between the morning service and afternoon Sunday- 
school) ; his mother watched him anxiously, Alice 
somewhat sneeringly. Alice was the first to speak. 
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after a lengthy pause, in the occasional talking — ^it 
could not be called conversation. 

" If you should happen to see Miss Sullivan to-day, 
Henry," she said in a cold formal voice, "you can tell 
her I kept in all the week expecting her to call, as she 
promised to do ; people who profess so much should 
be a little more careful about keeping their word." 

" Miss Sullivan's time is very much taken up," said 
Henry St. George, with great difficulty pitching his 
voice in a pleasant key, for Alice's continual fault- 
finding was very hard to bear with an unruffled tem- 
per ; "you must remember she has every day occupied 
with her poor, many of whom send for her at all odd 
hours and seasons." 

" Well, it's a thing I cannot understand," continued 
Alice, a minute afterwards, " how any one possessing 
— or seeming to possess — a refined mind like Grace 
Sullivan, can be satisfied with the sort of life she leads. 
Her daily contact with what is low and vulgar must 
be very distressing to her ; why, it would kill me in a 
week, to have to talk to people who were for ever 
dropping or too eagerly picking up their h's, let alone 
the objectionable manners of the uneducated ! I sup- 
pose it is a lower kind of soul, which, demanding less, 
is satisfied with little ; but, for my part, give me intel- 
lectual culture; my idea of enjoyment is when the 
mind is fed in such a way that it naturally expands 
and rises above all that is common and vulgar ; moun- 
tain scenery and master minds minister to 7ny happi- 
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ness. I cannot help being thankful that I have had 
my tastes thus highly cultivated ; it makes me shudder 
to think of living as half the girls of my age do, with 
5uch small conceptions of the beautiful and true ! I 
should like to see a little of Grace Sullivan. I might 
be useful to her, it is just possible that her mind and 
feelings may yet be educated and refined, if brought 
under right influence ; she is too pretty to waste her 
life in mere philanthropic enterprises and pursuits : " 
and Alice pealed a pear, and smiled complacently to 
herself 

Mrs St George looked troubled, but said nothing. 
She was so accustomed to Alice's harsh and egotistical 
speeches, that to have allowed a discussion to arise 
from them would be to have constant warfare, 
whereas there was now only a one-sided skirmish ; 
yet she grieved none the less that her daughter, with 
all her intellectual culture and refinement, was so 
utterly narrow in her views of life. She knew but 
little of Grace Sullivan, yet that little convinced her 
that her life and character were rich in beauty, power, 
and worth. To be in her presence was to breathe a 
purer air than the atmosphere of other lives ; to see 
her total self-abnegation was to feel the strength of 
her religion ; while to watch her joyousness, the 
gladness of her free spirit, was to apprehend in- 
istinctively the beauty of that faith which enables 
one to be in the world, yet not of the world — 
in the midst of care, and thought, and sadness, yet 
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far above tribulation and sorrow — ^looking for, and 
hastening unto, the land and life wherein no darkness 
comes, no anguish enters. 

Henry St George rose from his seat and walked 
to the window after Alice's last remark. He made 
it a principle never to argue with her, but her view 
of life — so sadly warped and untrue — greatly dis~ 
tressed him, and he found it very difficult at times 
to listen and not reply. It might have been better 
for Alice had some one ai^ed with her occasionally. 
She was too apt to take for granted that her ideas 
were accepted, because not opposed ; yet, after all, 
the gentle teaching of her mother's and brother's life 
was better than all words or arguments. 

To-day the trial of patience was even greater 
than usual to Mr St George, for his sister had been 
indirectly censuring the woman whom, next to his 
mother, he was learning to reverence most in the 
world. Henry St George could not help reverencing^ 
Grace, as the beauty of her character gradually 
unfolded itself to him. He admired with all the 
noble instincts of his nature the utter unselfishness of 
her life; he marvelled at her power, — so complete, 
yet so unconscious, — and was touched with the purity 
and simplicity of her mind, so full withal of vigour 
and force. It was not unnatural that he should have 
seen and thought much of Grace during the three 
months he had been at Wintelthorpe : he was con* 
stantly meeting with her in his visits to the poor, and 
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as often hearing of her from those who, in their grati- 
tude and love for some service or act of kindness 
they had received from her, were never weary in 
uttering her praises. At her own home he had seen 
her but rarely; she was seldom in when he called, 
and he had only on one occasion dined with them. 

Henry St George had not realised how much Grace 
Sullivan lived in his thoughts until that morning, 
when, upon entering the reading-desk, his eyes had 
turned instinctively towards Mrs Sullivan's pew, and 
discovered Grace's comer to be empty. He knew at 
once where she would be. The child of a labourer 
living about a mile out of the village was lying at 
death's door with typhoid fever. He had only that 
morning heard of it, but Grace was sure to have 
known early in the week, when the boy had first 
sickened. All during the service Henry St George 
had battled with himself, trying to keep out wander- 
ing thoughts, but they would come. In the confession 
he missed a voice, which came usually in deep earnest 
tones from the pew a little to the right ; in the Te 
Deutn he felt a want from the absence of the rich con- 
tralto, so full of feeling utterance, and heart meaning; 
and the responses in the Litany fell cold and dead. 
After this, by a very powerful effort, Henry St. George 
had chased out the wandering thought, and given 
himself up fully to the beautiful service he was lead- 
ing, but the enemy came back to trouble him at the 
sermon, for there was a special thought over which 

D 
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he had pondered for hours, and clothed in language 
for Grace's benefit, and she was not there to hear it. 

The sermon over, Henry St. George went to his 
vestry, worried and perplexed. Dismissing Croner, 
the clerk, who had followed to assist him to unrobe, 
he bolted the door and fell upon his knees. His 
prayer was brief, but full of earnestness ; it began with 
confession, and ended in supplication. He arose com- 
forted, and went home. Then came the silence during 
dinner, and Alice's remarks. Henry St. George, as 
we have seen, would not argue with his sister, but he 
felt bitterly her unkind allusions to Grace Sullivan, 
and shortly after left the room. He would go to see 
the ailing child before school commenced. 

In a few minutes he was on his way. When within 
two hundred yards of the cottage, a turn in the road 
brought him in sight of Grace. She had just left the 
sick boy, and was on her way home. Henry St. 
George's heart was beating as he paused to shake 
hands with her, and his colour rose, but the calmness 
and perfect freedom of Grace's manner, made him 
soon forget himself and his own personal feelings, and 
think only about the patient in whom they were both 
so much interested. 

" How is the boy } " asked he anxiously. 

"Hovering between life and death," was Grace's 
reply. "I regret having to leave him now, but I 
must go to my cottage meeting. I do not know that 
anything more could be done, but it is a comfort to 
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the poor mother to have some one near. O! here 
comes the doctor, I am so glad," and Grace walked 
quickly towards Dr Andrews, who was within a few 
yards of them, having taken a short cut across the 
fields from Ivy Lodge, getting out into the high road 
just near the spot where Grace and Henry St George 
had met, 

Grace re-entered the cottage for a moment with Dr 
Andrews and Mr St George. She only waited to hear 
the latest report of her little patient (which proved 
upon the whole more favourable than the one issued 
three hours earlier), and then started off briskly 
towards the village. She had not gone far, when 
footsteps behind her led her to turn round ; it was the 
doctor. 

"How very quickly you walk. Miss Grace," said 
he, overtaking her. " I suppose you are off to the 
Cottage ; as I am bound for next door, perhaps you 
will allow me to walk with you ? " 

Grace smiled assent, and. then at once began talk- 
ing about the sick boy, and the cause of his malady, 
which, she thought, was traceable to some impurity 
in the water. The doctor promised to get it duly 
analysed, and in the meantime insist that they drank 
nothing but what they got from a neighbouring 
spring. 

" Were you at church this morning, doctor ? " asked 
Grace after a pause. 

** No," he replied, " I had to be up very late last 
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night, and consequently did not feel inclined to rise 
early." 

A strange expression crossed Grace's face, which 
was not lost upon the doctor; it was one more of 
pain than surprise, — he felt drawn into some sort 
of an apology. 

" You see. Miss Grace, a man who has lived as I 
have done, for so many years in the East, is not 
altogether the Sabbatarian he might have been had 
he neyer left his mother country." 

" I can understand that applying to all who keep 
the Sunday as a matter of duty," replied Grace, " but 
if higher motives influence us, surely they would tend 
rather to increase our desire to avail ourselves now of 
privileges we were formerly deprived of." 

"Forgive me. Miss Grace," said the doctor, "but 
can there be a higher motive than duty^ which is only 
another rendering of obedience } " 

" I would urge a discrimination as to words>" said 
Grace, "duty and obedience may be one and the 
same viewed in a certain aspect, but they cannot be 
so when taken otherwise ; for instance, if I may put 
it in my own words, a sense of duty comes from the 
mind, and is strengthened variously by honour, jus- 
tice, and even fear, whereas obedience has its spring 
in the heart ; it is the expression of love, which means 
ready submission, and joyful service. Possessed of 
this obedience, it is not so much a question *what 
ought I to do .? ' as * what may I do ? ' not * what 
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does a certain law demand of me?' but *what c^ 
I render as my grateful service ? * Forgive me, but 
no clime or circumstances will make any difference to 
this obedience. A man does not cease to love his 
mother because in a distant land, nor would he dream 
of arguing, when he returned to his home, ' my sepa- 
ration from my mother has made me care less for her, 
and indeed I do not feel the ties of relationship as 
formerly ' " 

"Miss Grace," pleaded Dr Andrews, interrupting, 
" you are too hard upon me ! " 

" I am only speaking upon the broad principle of 
the thing," said Grace, " and would not for one moment 
apply it personally, more especially to yourself, 
doctor, for I have no reason to think your life is 
actuated by other than the highest motives." 

" Stay, Miss Grace," interrupted the doctor, " I 
cannot let you think me better than I afti ; my 
highest principle in life is duty, which falls fat below 
your standard of obedience. I conform to certain 
habits and customs, for the sake of society, and 
possibly, for the influence my so doing may have 
upon others. I go to church not because I like it, 
or believe in it, but because, under the circumstances, 
I feel it to be right. I respect the goodness and 
earnestness of such men as Mr St George, but I 
have no heart sympathy with either their doctrines 
or their dogmas. I listen to their teaching with the 
same politeness that I would, if called upon, listen to 
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the political views of a man who was my opponent, 
and I expect to be as much influenced in the one 
case as in the other." 

The doctor paused, and Grace looked very thought- 
ful, but was silent. 

"Do you think me a wolf in sheep's clothing, 
Miss Grace, after such a confession?" the doctor 
asked, and there was a shade of anxiety in his tone. 

"No! I think you too honest to be that," said 
Grace sadly, with the far off look in her eyes, "but 
O ! doctor I am so sorry !" 

" Why ? " said the doctor, briefly. 

"Because — because," and Grace's voice was deep 
and thrilling in its earnestness, " you lose so much ! 
Life must be so empty, so shadowy, so sadly hopeless 
to you. You have all its sorrows and none of its 
joys, its true joys I mean : you have all the hard 
work of puzzling out its hidden mysteries, of sin and 
suffering, and misfortune, and none of the rest which 
so helps this labour, the sleep which God gives to 
His beloved in the daily, hourly communion with 
Himself. O! doctor, if you only knew what you were 
giving up ! " and Grace turned upon him a face, so 
sweet in its pleading, so touching in its sorrowful 
expression, that the doctor never forgot it. 

She left him with that look, for they had reached the 
cottage where she was going. He would have given 
worlds to follow, to take his seat amongst those poor 
men and women, and listen to the teaching of that 
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pure-minded woman, to catch, it might be, a little 
of the inspiration of her thought and 'gladness, and 
out of a sure belief in her goodness to find himself 
up-lifted to that higher faith — but he had to content 
himself in finishing his rounds, and going quietly 
home, to smoke his pipe and muse. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MRS MORRISON. 



" I never met a manner more entirely without frill." — Sydney 
Smith. 

Mrs Morrison was of medium stature, somewhat 
square in build, high cheek-boned, and peculiar looking. 
The outside world would call her eccentric, the few 
who had had the good fortune to know her personally 
and intimately thought her an " original," decidedly 
clever, and refreshingly honest and concise in both 
thought and expression. 

Mr St George, physically worn and mentally 
weary after his Sunday services, and morning and 
afternoon at the school, would on the Monday 
seek rest and recreation by taking a long walk 
in the country, when weather permitted, holding 
silent communion with Nature, his thoughts the 
while rising from "Nature up to Nature's God," 
his whole being drinking in new inspiration and 
power, as he thus laid his heart open to the dew of 
heaven-wrought feeling. But should Monday prove 
wet, and a walk in the country undesirable^ there was 
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always an alternative which was scarcely less power- 
ful in restoring Mr St George's equilibrium, and this 
was a visit to Mrs Morrison. 

Strange what power some people have of soothing 
and allaying tumultuous feelings, which, like an ever- 
flowing tide, beat in steady repetition upon the. rocks 
and stony beaches of our hearts, while others have 
a natural aptitude for stirring up into wild and angry 
motion the under-current of our being. 

Now Mrs Morrison, quaint and original, with a 
master intellect and unlimited power of thought, was 
one to soothe and refresh rather than stir up and fret 
a nature such as Mr St George's. So, on the Monday 

■ 

succeeding the events narrated in the last chapter, 
he went (the morning proving wet) to see the old lady. 
He found her, as usual, sitting in an old-fashioned 
arm-chair, her feet upon a roughly- carved wooden 
stool, her lap piled up with manuscripts ; and books, 
old and well-worn, lay in a heap on the table at her 
side. The canary sang loudly, as if doing his best 
to frustrate all idea of silent thought or meditation. 

" Ah ! Mr St George, I am glad to see you," was 
the hearty salutation from Mrs Morrison as her 
visitor entered, after announcing his arrival with a 
double knock, and, without waiting to be shown in, 
opening the door and coming down the narrow 
passage to the little room at the back — called usually 
the keeping-room — ^where Mrs Morrison was sitting. 

" Well, and how are you to-day, kind friend ? " said 
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Mr St George, seating himself in a comfortable 
wicket-chair by the fireplace and commencing to stir 
the fire — ^he was a privileged person, and there were 
many such who visited Mrs Morrison, — ^for, if she had 
a weakness, it was for keeping bad fires. Once 
seated with her books or papers, all else was for- 
gotten, and but for the kindly hands which took up 
the poker from time to time, whether of Betsy the 
maid of all work, Mrs Simpson the next doorneigh- 
bour, or Matthew Grant, the owner of the little 
grocer's shop round the comer, who always stepped 
in once or twice a day " to see if the Missus wanted 
anything," — ^but for these kindly hands, there would 
often have been a dark mass of half-burnt coal in 
Mrs Morrison's grate instead of the bright little fire 
usually found there. So Mr St George stirred the 
fire and repeated his question, "How are you 
to-day ? " 

** Better than yesterday, but not as well as I hope 
to be to-morrow," was the reply, spoken in a brisk 
musical voice. 

"That means the sciatica is troubling you again," 
said Mr St G^orgey putting the poker down, and 
leaning back in his/ chair, and crossing his legs as if 
he meant to take things easy. 

" Neither more nor less," and Mrs Morrison nodded 
her head by way of emphasis. "It is a most 
tantalizing and provoking pain. If it were a human 
being instead of an incipient untangible somethings I 
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should be inclined to box its ears and send it into the 
corner for being so fidgetty. As it is, I suppose I 
must grin and bear it." 

" There is no need to remind you, Mrs Morrison, 
that all pain is sent for some wise purpose," Mr St 
George began, feeling anxious to qualify the present 
state of endurance. ** St Paul, you know — " 

" Gloried in his infirmities," she interrupted hastily. 
" Well, I hate mine, so there's the difference ! What 
was good for him is bad for me. I don't feel to love 
God any the better when my body aches and my 
mind is wracked with agonising thought, instead of 
being calm and collected as it is when I am not in 
pain. I'm neither dog nor walnut tree, to carry out 
the old proverb, and improve by whipping ! " and the 
deep-set grey eyes twinkled with irrepressible mirth. 

Mr St George was already too well accustomed to 
these moods to take much notice* of them. He said 
simply : — 

" Well, some people are very much blessed in suffer- 
ing. You must not deny that it is a blessing to many." 

"Wait a moment!" seizing hold of one of the 
oldest and most worn books on her knee, " hear what 
George Herbert says about that." 

" Kill me not every day 
Thou Lord of life : since the one death for me 
Is more than all my deaths can be, 

Though I in broken pay 
Die over each hour of Methusalem's stay. 
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** If all men's tears were let 
Into one common sewer, sea and brine, 
What were they all compared to Thine ? 

Wherein if they were set 
They would discolour Thy most bloody sweat. 

" Thou art my grief alone, 
Thou Lord conceal it not ; and as Thou art 
All my delight, so all my smart 
Thy crosse took up in one 
By way of imprest, all my future mone." 

" Now, ain't that beautiful ?" 

"Very," said Mr St George, gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire, 

"There's a body of divinity in the most skeleton 
thought of such a man as George Herbert," continued 
Mrs Morrison, turning over the well-worn pages of 
that writer's poetical works, with a gentle, loving 
touch, as if the very paper were rendered sacred by 
the sweet truths it was the privileged bearer of. 
" But stay, there's a bit I've put in a special corner of 
my brain for you this many a day. To my mind it's 
like a rippling poem, which flows on and on in gentle 
music, breathing the life and soul of one who is as 
beautiful, as gentle, and as busy as it is. I'll repeat 
it to you, and then you tell me who it reminds you 
of," and folding her hands, and partially closing her 
eyes, as if to separate herself entirely from surround- 
ings, and lose herself for the moment in the thought 
she was uttering, Mrs Morrison repeated the following 
poemette : — 
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Too Busy to Freeze. 

** How swiftly the glittering brook runs by^ 

Pursuing its busy career. 
Reflecting the beams of the cheerful sua 

In waters transparent and clear ; 
Kissing the reeds and the lowly flowers, 

Refreshing the roots of the trees — 
Happy all summer to ripple a song, 

In winter ' Too Busy to Freeze.' 

" Onward it glides whether sunshine or storm 

Await on its vigorous way, 
And prattles of hope and sustaining love. 

Whether cloudy or bright the day. 
Chill winter around may its torpor fling, 

And on lazier waters seize, 
But the nimble brook is too much for him, 

Being far * Too Busy to Freeze.' 

^^ May we, like the brook, in our path through life. 

As active and steady pursue 
The course in which real utility lies, 

Which is lovely and useful too. 
Still nourish the needy, refresh the sad, 

And, despising indulgent ease, 
Adorn life's current with generous work,. 

With love that's * Too Busy to Freeze.' 

" Yes ! while there's a brother to warn from sin,, 
A sister to save from despair, 
A penitent heart to be meekly taught 
To utter the prodigal's prayer ; 
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An outcast child to be turned to God, 

A foe to be brought to his knees. 
And heathen yet to be sought and taught, 

We must be ' Too Busy to Freeze ! '" 

"Well, who IS it?" broke in Mrs Morrison after a 
moment's pause. 

" I know no one, unless, except " 

" Now Mr St George Tm not going to be put on 

one side in that way," said Mrs Morrison quickly, 

" if you Ve a soul for poetry, you can't know a person 

who is a living poem, and not put two and two 

together. Why ! every word of this bit of poetry 

to my mind is but the echo of her life. Ah ! you 

should have seen her as / did, when the fever was 

so bad up yonder, and the poor creatures left to all 

but starve, because no one would go near them for 

fear of the infection, not even to take them ordinary 

necessaries. The doctor — it wasn't Dr Andrews you 

know, but some young fellow he'd got down from 

Guy's or somewhere to take his practice for three 

months, while he was gallavanting on the continent — 

the doctor, as timid as a duckling just learning to 

swim, putting his head into the door for an allotted 

three minutes every morning, and asking behind his 

scented pocket handkerchief, 'how the patient was 

progressing!' turning on his heel, and rushing down 

stairs, almost before he'd got an answer, stopping 

perhaps outside, to call to the nurse to send up to 

the surgery for another bottle of medicine, as it 
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was quite impossible he could let his boy come down 
into the infected air, and by the way she must, on no 
account, come herself, or people would be frightened, 
typhus fever was a bad complaint. 

" Off he would go after making some such remark, 
and good Mrs Plumridge, well nigh out of heart 
and patience, would bang about down stairs, to 
get a little of the exasperated feeling out of her, 
before going back again to the sick room, until 
a little rustle would be heard at the door, a low 
knock, and then sweet little Miss Grace would 
pop her sunny face in and say, 'May I come in, 
Mrs Plumridge? I thought you'd be glad of some 
cowslip wine for your invalids, and a little of 
mamma's green tea for yourself — it must be such 
hard work for you to keep awake night after night — 
I'll come and help you as soon as the fever has taken 
the turn, and you think I can manage. Will you 
give these flowers to Harriet with my love, and tell 
her they are a silent message from heaven to remind 
her of the Father's love.? I gathered them all myself. 
And here's a picture of John the Baptist, to put near 
Willie's bed, it may please him when he becomes 
sensible again, poor fellow ! ' And so she would go 
prattling on, until Mrs Plumridge would forget all 
about the doctor's worritting visit, and begin to feel 
a new hope and desire within her, to be faithful to 
her trust, and work with her whole heart as to the 
Lord, and not unto men. Now, Mr St George, that's 
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what I call living. Miss Grace lives, because her 
whole life and being is supported and nourished, and 
set going by the true life itself, and so I say she's 
a beautiful poem, and IVe christened her as a very 
choice pet name, — all my own, so you needn't think 
of taking it into your dictionary — 'Too Busy to 
Freeze.' " 

Henry St George was too much accustomed to 
hear Miss Sullivan spoken of in this strain to be 
surprised, or taken off his guard, but still, each word 
to-day thrilled him with a new, strange feeling. 
Could the reverence he felt for her be deepening into 
love } 

Poetical Mrs Morrison only paused a moment, and 
then went on again. 

"You haven't brought your sister to see me yet. 
I've got some precious thoughts stowed away in the 
dusty cupboard of my brain for her — a bit of Mont- 
gomery that's fine, I can tell you, and an ode of 
Spencer's ! Bless me ! what would the world be like 
if there were no poetry in it! I, for one, should 
have been dead long ago, for it's my meat and drink. 
My old master used to say, ' Dinah, thou wilt poetise 
in thy coffin ! ' and I used to answer, ' May-be, 
Daniel, if you'll remember to put in my spectacles !* 
It was always a joke about my spectacles, you know. 
I used to say that they were a part of me, and unless 
I had them on I could no more think than read ; 
but there, what's the use of talking of poetising in 
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one's coffin ? We shall have done with bits and 
outlines when we get to heaven, we'll be living poems 
ourselves there ! " 

Mr St George suddenly remembered an engagement, 
as half-an-hour afterwards he looked at his watch. 
Bidding Mrs Morrison good-bye a little hurriedly, he 
left. He had not been gone ten minutes, when 
Grace's gentle tap made Mrs Morrison bound from 
her seat, and answer the door. Her maid was out, 
and even had she been at home, it would have 
made no difference, Mrs Morrison reserved to herself 
the right of letting Miss Sullivan in at all times. 

"Welcome, child of light!" was her salutation. 
"" ' Come into my parlour, said the spider to the fly.' 
You're wet, dear, let me take off your jacket ! O ! this 
lovely sealskin! How it rejoices me to touch soft 
things, * they that wear soft clothing dwell in king's 
houses ; ' it ain't so always though, or you'd not be 
here, and yet, may-be it's right, you do dwell always 
in the palace of the King; your soul lives in His 
glorious court above, while your life of love and ser- 
vice here are only faint reflections — a sort of photo- 
graph, you know — of your life of gladness there, in 
His presence always, ain't it, my deary } " and old Mrs 
Morrison adjusted her spectacles, and began hunting 
among her pile of books for something. 

" Here it is !" she exclaimed at length, drawing out 
a slip of paper which had evidently been cut from a 
magazine. " You remember when you were here last 

£ 
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time, that we were talking of the Lord's way of hid- 
ing things — seeds sown — ^work done — lives lived — all 
apparently useless, though we know they couldn't be 
really so. Now, I've just got it here beautifully put^ 
— ^listen — 

The Petrified f ern. 

" In a valley centuries ago 
Grew a little fern-leaf green and slender. 
Veining delicate, and fibres tender — 
Waving, when the wind kept down so low ; 
Rushes tall, and moss and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned it. 
But no foot of man e'er trod that way, 
Earth was young, and keeping holiday. 

" Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches. 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; 
Nature revelled in grand mysteries. 
But the little fern was not of these. 
Did not number with the hills and trees,. 
Only grew and waved its sweet wild way — 
No one came to note it day by day. 

" Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motioa 
Of the deep strong currents of the ocean, 
Moved the plain, and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay 
Covered it, and hid it safe away. 
Oh, the long, long centuries since the day ! 
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Oh, the agony ! Oh, life's bitter cost, 
Since that useless little fern was lost. 

« 

'^ Useless ? Lost ? There came a thoughtfiil man 
Searching Nature's secrets far and deep ; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 
He withdrew a stone, o'er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 
Veining^, leafage, fibres clear and fine; 
And the fern's life lay in every line ! 
So I think God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us, the last great day." 

Grace caught the spirit of the poem, and her eyes 
filled with tears — a sort of gladness came into her 
heart to think there were such surprises in store. 
She did not speak when Mrs Morrison paused ; they 
fully understood each other those two women, out- 
ward circumstances and age made no difference to the 
touching of souls. And when that touching was 
most felt, they were themselves most silent. 

Grace did not stay long ; she rarely did ; she came 
and went as the spirit moved her, and Mrs Morrison 
would never have dreamt of urging her to remain. Per- 
haps this was partly the secret of the old lady's attrac- 
tion to her visitors. She never troubled herself or them 
about the past or future, but met them always in the 
present y and made that present enjoyable in itself. 
Some people — and those of the kindest — are so exact- 
ing in their friendship that, go when you will, — ^you 
are greeted with a sort of murmur that you have 
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been so long in coming, — ^then, if your visit be limited 
to half the time thqr think at least due to them, there 
is more grumbling, and the " must you recdly go ? " 
"you are too hurried ; it really is not fair ! " and such 
like expressions, become at once irritating and pain- 
ful, and you leave with a sense of unrest and failure in 
your effort to please; and in time the thought of 
calling upon such people becomes not a little weari- 
some, and the pleasure of the visit is altogether marred 
or lost, by the sense of duty that has crept in. If 
anything happened to prevent Grace peeping in upon 
Mrs Morrison for weeks together, it made no difference 
to her welcome, and gave no rise to expostulation as 
to the long absence. Hence, when to-day Grace rose 
to go, Mrs Morrison took it as a matter of course. 

" Farewell, child of the kingdom," she said in her 
gentlest tones — " youVe brought in sunshine as usual, 
and I feel all the better for your visit" 

" Well, you know what help I get in coming to see 
you, Mrs Morrison," Grace answered warmly ; "you 
often give me some beautiful thought which feeds me 
for an age, and I was hungering a little to-day." 

Mrs Morrison paused — they were in the little pas- 
sage leading to the front door— and took Grace's face 
in both her hands, looking long and earnestly into it ; 
she imprinted a kiss upon the smooth girlish brow, as 
she relinquished it, and said softly, "The King's 
daughter shall lack no good things. May you ever 
feed at His table, and eat of His dainties. Take care 
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who comes and sits beside you there. I see a vacant 
seat, who, I wonder, shall be blessed enough to fill 
it!" 

Grace wondered a little at Mrs Morrison's farewell, 
when, late that evening, she sat in her little room, the 
open Bible upon the table, meditating, and " talking 
with the past hours of the day ;" but the wonder only 
passed quietly through her mind, it did not linger. 
She pondered long over the beautiful thought of " soul 
surprises," embodied in the little poem of " The Petri- 
fied Fern," and she thanked God for the idea which 
brought her so much comfort ; it seemed so full of 
calm and rest when her spirit was troubled with the 
thought, "Can these people, outwardly so cold and 
listless, really love God ? " or, at other times, " Is the 
sowing all in vain, have the fowls of the air gathered 
up the seed before it could take root } " From that 
day Grace thought often of the little fern. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE doctor's nine. 

** Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

Tennyson. 

Christmas-time, as usual, brought to Ivy Lodge a 
large influx of visitors, namely, the doctor's nine 
nieces and nephews, varying in age from fifteen to 
thirty. Whatever people might say about the doc- 
tor's confirmed bachelor habits, it is quite certain he 
was in his element amongst the " young folks," enjoy- 
ing his pipe with the elder boys, singing glees with 
the girls, and playing chess with all who cared for an 
hour's perfect silence — ^he entered too fully into the 
game to play except under those conditions. It was 
astonishing, considering his usually busy life, how 
much holiday-time the doctor found in the week when 
Ivy Lodge was so alive; out all the morning, he 
generally contrived to give up the greater part of the 
afternoon, and all the evening, to the entertainment 
of his guests. 
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Of course the doctor and his "young family" 
were expected to spend one evenipg at the Hall, 
but this was the only time they went out during 
that week, Dr Andrews considering it a grand oppor- 
tunity for entertaining his friends ftt Ivy Lodge. 
They were never at a loss for amusement; who would 
be, with so many bright spirits hovering about ? some 
only just escaped from boarding-school, or the less 
confined, but not less studious, discipline of college 
life. 

The doctor had certain rules which th|2 young 
people knew, and tacitly acknowledged ; he never 
allowed cards, and did not encourage dancing. Once 
when pressed to give a reason for this he had simply 
-said^ " Card-playing and dancing ruined a younger 
brother of mine, and broke my mother's heart ; inno- 
cent enough in themselves, they have power to stir up 
all the evil passions of a man's nature, and I for one 
dare not treat as friends those who have proved such 
deadly foes to me and mine." He had been called 
narrow for this, weak if not foolishly childish, but it 
made no difference; he stood his ground. 

Once, too, he had been led to discuss the subject with 
Grace Sullivan : she had expressed great pleasure in the 
fact of his nieces and nephews seeming so perfectly happy 
in simpler amusements than those usually provided 
for young people, and his reply had been characteris- 
tic : — " As in medicine, we find when the system loses 
tone, the appetite becomes feverish and fitful, so in 
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providing the young with recreations, once let the 
system lose its .tone, and there will be cravings and 
desires a healthy frame would never know. It is be- 
cause we leave the mind so vacant, the imagination 
so entirely without food, in short, because we fail to 
provide what is good and wholesome in the way of 
recreation, that the young, with growing appetites 
which must be appeased somewhere, seek for them- 
selves the necessary food, and, not unnaturally, that 
food is more of a stimulating than strengthening kind, 
until, in time, the mind, by being pampered and over- 
heated, rejects what is solid, and only finds pleasure 
in a luxurious and farinaceous diet." 

"Well," said the doctor one morning as he was 
buttoning up his coat previous to starting on his 
usual rounds, " what's the programme for to-morrow 
night ? Remember the Hall people are coming, and 
the SuUivans, and the St Georges, and I dare say one 
or two beside. I hope you've arranged a pleasant 
evening for your visitors." 

" Yes, uncle," said Mattie, a merry, dark-eyed girl 
of seventeen, " we've thought it all out. To tell you 
a secret, we made good use of yesterday, as it was so 

wet, and y Jonas, tell uncle what we think of 

doing." 

Jonas, a tall, thoughtful-looking lad of nineteen, 
— ^who, but for his delicate health, would have been at 
College, instead of living at home with nothing to 
occupy him but reading, arid writing occasional 
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papers for different magazines, which gave his mind 
a certain literary bent, — thus appealed to, came 
forward. 

** Well, uncle, you see we wanted something fresh^ 
we are tired of charades, and 'poets* and * pro- 
verbs * are getting a little stale, so we put our heads 
tc^ether to invent a new game, and we think 
it's awfully jolly, I hope you will like it We 
thought we would try our hand at writing — Mattie 
has a decided gift for the sensational, and she will do 
well in tragedy, whereas Minnie can supply the senti- 
mental, and Hubert take a turn at the comic. We 
are going, therefore, — I ought to say we have gone, 
for I think we got through most of our work yester- 
day — ^to each write a story, which we shall put 
to-morrow night in a bag, and some one will have to 
draw out one every now and then, between the music 
and singing ;-^by the way, uncle, we are going to 
give you a stunning new glee, which has only been 
out a month or so, so it will come quite fresh, — and 
read for the benefit of the public. It will be grand 
fun, because no one will know which is which, or 
who's who ! Of course all the stories won't be read, 
for, let me see, six, no, seven of us are going to write, 
but those that are left in the bag will do for another 
night. We thought we would begin with music, and 
then have a story, and go back again to the piano. 
What do you say, uncle ? " 

" Say ! " said the doctor, laughing, " why, that you 
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have just hit the right thing, as long as you don't 
overdose us with murders and such like atrocities. I 
know whose story / shall choose to read ! " and the 
doctor nodded knowingly at Mattie, who was always 

allowed to be his favourite niece. 

" O ! but, uncle," interrupted two or three at once, 
^ there's to be no choosing, at least only a blind choice. 
You have to dive into a bag and take whichever 
feels the nicest ; then we don't have our names on 
them, only some motto, so you'll never know who 
wrote it," and there was a chorus of happy laughter 
at the thought of the fun it would be to guess the 
-author of some romantic story. 

"Well, as you like, you young sprites," said the 
•doctor, taking up his hat, " I think it will be capital 
fun. What youngsters you are for inventions ! " and 
Dr Andrews laughed to himself as he left the 
room. 

The next evening was one of great excitement to 
•*'the doctor's nine." They had spent almost the 
whole day in writing, upsetting a bottle of ink over 
the new table-cloth in the dining-room, thereby 
:greatly flurrying poor Mrs Lorry, and causing her to 
wish ink bottles and pens at Hanover. About ten 
minutes to six — just before the guests were expected 
to arrive — ^there was a sudden outcry for pumice- 
stone, and the doctor's dressing-room was invaded 
by half-a-dozen eager faces, just as he was carefully 
adjusting his white tie. 
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" My kingdom for some pumice-stone ! " exclaimed 
Mattie, all excitement. 

" Please^ uncle, take pity," said Minnie, displa)ang 
her blackened fingers ; while Jack and Hubert went 
diving about on the doctor's wash-hand-stand in 
search of the missing article. 

The doctor turned them all out playfully, vowing 
that "literary people should have stained fingers, it 
was to them what the white tie was to the parson, 
the greatest mistake in the world to be like ordinary 
people. What was the use of having a mind if one 
couldn't shew it at one's finger tips ? " 

The ringing of the hall bell started the pleaders 
off in all directions, and Dr Andrews saw no more of 
them until they came into the drawing-room a few 
minutes later, looking very merry with their literary 
badge of ink. 

Tea passed off very happily. It was not difficult 
to find room for all the guests in the large old- 
fashioned dining-room. It looked very gay to-night, 
with the light robes of the girls, and their bright 
ribbons. The glad voices and merry laughter would 
hang about the curtains and pictures for many 
a day when the doctor had gone back to his bachelor- 
hood and isolation, made doubly lonely after these 
Christmas gatherings. Tea over, the party filed off 
into the drawing-room, and for a little while nothing 
but a hubbub of voices was heard. Grace Sullivan 
and May Percival sat together in a quiet comer 
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talking gently. Both looked very lovely to-night in 
their soft muslin dresses. Dr Andrews watched 
them at a distance, and presently crossed over the 
room to speak to them, but before he had reached 
them, Henry St George, actuated by a similar 
impulse, but with less distance to travel, went up and 
entered into conversation with them; the doctor 
stopped short, therefore, half way, and turned his 
attention to Alice St George. 

"What do you think of our pretty village after 
your few weeks' residence here ? " he asked, by way 
of saying something. 

" I've no fault to find with its beauty," said Miss 
St George, slightly curling her lip, " but I might as 
well be on a desert island, for all the intellectual 
society I meet with. I find a great paucity of mind 
here, people all seem satisfied with a lower state of 
existence and enjoyment than what I have been 
accustomed to heretofore. I suppose it is to be 
accounted for in the fact of country life being so 
much less refined, in every way, than town life." 

"Well, I don't know," said Dr Andrews, stroking 
his beard thoughtfully, and trying to keep back a 
smile which Alice St George's supercilious manner 
and pretended superiority had unconsciously called 
forth. "I am rather inclined to give the casting 
vote in favour of country life and people, both for 
intellect and grace. I do not say that a town life 
does not possess untold advantages over a country 
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one, in its opportunities of gaining knowledge, but 
the mind is freer and less narrowed down in the pure 
atmosphere of a village existence than in the heated 
and confined air of city life. Our tastes depend upon 
our surroundings to a large extent, therefore they are 
naturally more simple among green fields and groves 
than bricks and mortar, at least I am inclined to 
think so for my own part ! " 

" O ! but Dr Andrews," said Miss St George, 
arching her eyebrows, and looking very clever, " if 
you had a continual thirst for the intellectual, and 
only met with the material, if you were most sensitive 
about refinement, and only came in contact with 
second-rate, if not actually uncultured minds ; if, in 
short, you felt yourself to be far superior to the 
people around you, so that it would be impossible 
to have one thought in common with them, what, 
I ask you, would you do? would you not have a 
right to complain ?" 

"You have truly drawn a sad picture," said the 
doctor, not a little amused at Miss St George's 
earnestness, " but one I have never met with, either 
at home or abroad ; I think the mind must be very 
strangely constituted, that cannot find food here and 
there, even amongst the so-called uncultured. I 
should like you to know a genius we have here, a 
Mrs Morrison." 

" O ! Dr Andrews ! " interrupted Miss St George, 
lifting up her hands in alarm, "/A^/ vulgar woman 
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feed me! Henry took me to see her one day, and 
I was never more disgusted, I think ; she was 
quoting most exquisite passages from George 
Herbert, and others, in a broad coarse dialect, — at 
least it sounded so to my educated ears !" 

"It is plain," said the doctor firmly, yet not 
unkindly, "you think more of the frame^ than the 
picture, of the setting than the diamond : forgive 
me, but I have such a very warm regard for Mrs 
Morrison, and such true appreciation of her very 
beautiful mind, that I cannot associate the term low 
or vulgar with her at all ; it is quite true she has 
not had the advantages of education, but where true 
delicacy of mind and refinement of feeling exist 
naturally, I think we lose little, by what you would 
call the want of culture," and Dr Andrews finished 
his journey across the room, and came up to Grace 
and May still chatting with Henry St George. 

If Dr Andrews had just come out of some fever 
haunt, into the cool refreshing air of a bright autumn 
day, he could not have felt the difference of atmos- 
phere greater, than he did the change in the tone of 
conversation, as he left Alice St George and came up 
to Grace Sullivan and May Percival. The two looked 
very beaming as he drew near. 

" Doctor," said May eagerly, " isn't it grand, Grace 
has been planning to give the Gotthelby Workhouse 
children a Christmas tree, and we are all going to 
contribute, we are to have a bee to dress dolls and 
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make kites, and we are all to go down on the day, 
to see the little ones enjoy themselves !" 

"Miss Grace is full of pleasant plans," said the 
doctor, smiling, "and not the least pleasant part 
about them, is that she allows us to have our share 
of the enjoyment. I am so glad the poor workhouse 

people are to have a treat, for although the Christmas 

< 

tree will be especially designed for the young ones, 
the enjoyment will not be limited to them, nothing 
pleases fathers and mothers so much as seeing the 
children happy. Will you allow me. Miss Grace, ta 
do my part, and supplement your work by a tea 
for the aged, believe me it would give me real 
pleasure ?" 

" You are very kind," said Grace warmly, " indeed 
I shall be only too glad ! how delighted the dear 
people will be." 

" Supposing Grace," said the Squire, who had been 
a silent listener to the conversation, watching with 
great interest the animated discussion of plans, so 
full of thought for the pleasure of others, " supposing 
we make a regular gala day of it, while we are about 
it, you take the children in hand, the doctor will 
minister to the comfort of the aged and infirm, and 
I'll take possession of the able-bodied. Make what 
arrangements you like, and send me the bills. If 
I can manage it, 1*11 get over and see the fun! Why^ 
it will be the best part of our Christmas festivities 
after all, bringing an hour's joy to the poor, who have 
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no home fire-sides of their own to gather round at 
this happy season," and the squire rubbed his hands 
and looked as animated about it all, as did Grace 
and May. 

*' Now for some music," said the doctor, receiving 
just then a private telegram from Mattie, that it 
was time to begin the evening's progmmme. and 
Minnie and Theo proceeded to open the concert with 
a duet ; a glee followed, in which the doctor took 
his part ; and then it was thought high time to com- 
mence the new game, which Dr Andrews called 
** The Literary Frolic." The doctor was unanimously 
elected "Diver" on the occasion, and a green baize bag 
was put into his hand, with strict injunctions not to 
look but only feel. Great excitement prevailed 
amongst "the nine," and the doctor's tantalizing 
delay wherein he felt first one and then another, 
pronouncing this to be too sensational, that too 
horrible while a third he was sure had been written 
by a woman, and was too touching to be read 
aloud, only added to it. At length he drew out a 
packet, consisting of blue foolscap, neatly tied up 
with pink tape. 

" Ah ! I guess whose mind I have in my grasp,'* 
he said, turning the packet over and over. 

" But you mustn't, uncle," exclaimed half a dozen 
voices at once, " you really mustn't !" 

The doctor made a wry face of submission, and 
coughing once or twice to fairly clear his throat, in 
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imitation of readers generally, proceeded with the 
story, while all listened in breathless silence : it was 
as follows : — 

PLAIN BUT PLEASING. 

" Dr Octavius Reginald Brown was in a thoughtful 
mood. He was sitting in his dining-room at Moor- 
field Lodge, puffing away at a No. i Manilla. Wine 
and fruit were on the table, but at present Dr Brown 
had not even removed the stopper from the '34 port, 
nor disturbed in any way the elegant elevation of 
strawberries, which it had taken his housekeeper at 
least twenty minutes to raise, and been by her pro- 
nounced a masterpiece of art and uniqueness. 

"An open letter was lying upon the table, two 
sheets written closely and crossed in a clear, womanly 
hand. 

"'Well, I suppose Marians right,* mused the doctor, 
puffing away at his cigar, *it's the right thing after 
all for everybody to do, especially a medical man. 
Bachelor habits are very well in their way, but mar- 
ried life must be awfully jolly ! How nice now to 
have a little wife to welcome me home when I come 
in from my long rounds, to sit opposite me at dinner, 
too — those abominably tedious dinners, when John 
plagues my very life out by the way in which he 
stands and gapes at me, as if mentally measuring the 
exact size and quantity of every mouthful I ate — 
then to have some one to chat over the day's events 

F 
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with, to get a little sympathy for the rubs and cuffs 
one has to endure from grumbling and exacting 
patients, and all that sort of thing — bah! don't be 
a fool, Octavius ! What are you talking about ? 
YouVe reached five-and-thirty, and done very well 
so far without a wife — what's the use oiyour thinking 
of marrying ? You know that unless you met with a 
perfect woman, perfect in beauty — aye, even to her 
hands and feet — perfect in mind — clear, sparkling, 
and clever, yet at the same time gentle and womanly, 
perfect in — well, everything — you would never be 
satisfied or think yourself compensated for giving 
up your bachelor freedom, so don't have any of this 
nonsense, old fellow!' and the doctor threw the half- 
smoked cigar away out of the open window, and 
laughed a low musical laugh as he helped himself to 
a glass of port. 

" A few minutes later and the doctor was strolling 
leisurely over the fields towards Moorfield Hall, the 
residence of the Squire, with whom he was on those 
easy and comfortable terms which admitted of a 
friendly call just whenever and as often as he pleased. 

"Independent of the well-known hospitality of 
Squire Henderson to all whom he received on terms 
of friendship, there was perhaps — ^we say it in all 
fairness — an extra motive to prompt cordiality in 
the reception of Dr Brown. Squire Henderson had 
ever so many daughters springing up — two were 
already out — and although the doctor was only a 
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country practitioner, his large practice and neat little 
property of ;^SOO a year, quite independent of his 
profession, rendered him anything but an unworthy 
'catch* for one of the fair Hendersonians. 

"Mrs Henderson, a comely matron, upon whom 
the responsibility of having so many daughters to get 
* well settled in life ' began to weigh heavily, had long 
ago set aside Selina, her eldest darling, as the future 
Mrs Octavius Reginald Brown. (Privately Mrs Hen- 
derson was very glad the doctor had two such dis- 
tinguished Christian names ; for Brown was so very 
common, and she would like to spare her Selina 
any uncomfortable feeling as to her change of name, 
for every one. knew 'Henderson* was very aristo- 
cratic!) 

" Selina was handsome, sparkling, and clever ; she 
was in her three -and -twentieth year, and had only 
had one offer, and that was (as Mrs Henderson 
told her great friend, Mrs Godfrey Hammond) one 
that of course could only be declined, as the gentle- 
man who had done himself the honour of falling in 
love with her darling was only a poor curate, and 
(Mrs Henderson had added with much maternal 
dignity) he rightly deserved all the snubbing he got 
for presuming to fall in love with a daughter of hers. 

"So Selina, the future Mrs Octavius Reginald 
Brown, was waiting the doctor's offer, which she was 
strictly enjoined by her mother to do all in her power 
to hasten, as it was time she was ' got off,* and made 
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way for Gertrude and Alice. Selina, like a dutiful 
daughter, said 'Very well, mamma,' but in her heart 
of hearts wished the doctor could be metamorphosed 
into the handsome young curate, who had full pos- 
session of her affections, in spite of his having been 
turned away from the door like a dog because he was 
poor. 

** We said the doctor was strolling leisurely over the 
fields, in the direction of the Hall. It was summer, 
and one of those quiet lovely evenings peculiar 
to July, when even the birds seemed hushed in 
silent contemplation, and all nature lay in peaceful 
repose, as if herself enjoying the full development 
and rich luxuriance of her beauties, brought to per- 
fection in the summer sunshine. In a few minutes 
Dr Brown came to a little iron gate, which led into 
the pretty but small park in which the Hall stood. 
Having passed through this, he hesitated as to which 
path to take. One led off at once to the carriage- 
drive — the nearest way to the house — the other 
passing through a grove of trees designated ' the 
wilderness,* would take him by a circuitous route to 
the terrace. 

" The doctor, tempted a little by the lovely evening 
to prolong his walk, and perhaps not unwilling to give 
time to continue his present train of thought, still the 
result of his sister's allusion in her letter that morn- 
ing, that it was high time that he made up his mind 
to marry — chose the latter. He had only proceeded 
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a little way, when the low rippling laugh of a young 
girl fell upon his ear. 

" * There's Sunbeam Maud up to some mischief, I 
know,' said the doctor mentally, 'I'll hide behind 
this oak, and pounce upon her as she comes by,' and 
he crept with cautious footsteps to the far side of a 
giant ' King Charles.' 

"Maud, a bright merry-hearted girl of sixteen, 
daughter No. 4, was the doctor's favourite. Had her 
sister Selina possessed half her attractions, she would 
not still have been waiting to be asked to become Mrs 
Octavius Reginald Brown. 

" But after carefully taking up his position (where he 
could command a full view of the path for some little 
distance, and yet not be seen), the doctor came to the 
conclusion that his fair syren was stationary, — not in 
a progressive ramble. Her laughter grew louder and 
more merry, and wondering what was the cause of 
her mirth, the doctor paused where he was, in positive 
enjoyment of the sound, which came to him in his 
present mood as something deliciously sweet and 
refreshing. Nor did he move when, between the 
merry laughs, he heard Maud's voice and that of her 
companion talking of secrets they never meant him 
to hear; but the doctor, honourable to the back- 
bone though he was, — ^stood still and listened, and did 
not think it wrong to do so, considering the subject 
of conversation. 

"Maud, and a young lady then on a visit to the 
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Hall, who, vtxy delicate and thoroughly upset with 
her long journey from the north, had so alarmed 
Mrs Henderson the day of her arrival, the Saturday 
previous, as to induce her to send professionally for 
Dr Brown — were sitting within a dozen yards of the 
doctor, on a seat under a chesnut tree. The young 
lady — a beautiful girl of nineteen — had quite inci- 
dentally asked Maud what kind of a person Mrs Brown 
was. 

" ' Mrs Brown,* said Maud astonished, * there is no 
Mrs Brown.' 

" * O ! you are joking, Maud,* said Miss Sinclair, 
looking a little grave, *Come now, be serious, and 
tell me what she is like.* 

"Now Maud was always as full of fun as it was 
possible to be, one of those sunny, playful spirits, 
which find sport in the gravest subjects, so long as 
their nature is not of so serious a kind as to make 
joking irreverent. The temptation was too great to 
be resisted, so, pursing up her pretty lips until they 
looked most comically grave, and putting on a very 
savante look, Maude replied — 

" * I do hot quite know whether I can describe her ; 
you see she is anything but an ordinary individual.* 

" It was at this juncture that the Doctor, from his 
hiding-place, caught the sound of voices; and the 
next moment, becoming conscious of the nature of 
the conversation, he had made up his mind that it 
was not wrong to listen. Moving a little nearer. 
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* with slow and measured tread/ he was able to hear 
all that followed. 

" * Well/ said Miss Sinclair, * to begin with, is the 
Doctor's wife prepossessing in appearance ?' 

"*Not at all,' said Maud, with the most perfect 
sedateness ; ' she's, on the contrary, rather plain — but 
pleasing/ This latter was added in most marked 
tones. 

" ' Well, you astonish me ! * said Miss Sinclair 
quickly. 'Now, I should have thought Dr Brown 
was a man to be very particular about beauty. I 
could not fancy his caring for any one with an ordi-' 
njiry face.' 

" ' Ah ! there you mistake him,' said Maud readily, 
who, with all her playfulness, had a deep under- 
current of thought in her nature; *the Doctor has 
far too much common sense to be influenced by 
external effect. He thinks worth and goodness are 
more to be prized than good looks !' 

"'Well, it seems strange,' said Miss Sinclair medi- 
tatively. *Dr Brown is so very handsome himself. 
I wonder how it is that handsome men 'marry plain 
wives!' 

" ' I think it is this,' said Maud, dropping her play- 
ful tones entirely, and becoming really serious — ' men 
are very often taken, we know, with a pretty face. 
They just admire some one, and then from admiring 
them they grow to liking them, perhaps, and soon 
are quite in love, and all that sort of thing ; but there 
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are some men who, without ever thinking or intending 
to fall in love, meet, we will say, with a very plain J 

woman, whom they soon learn to appreciate for her 
goodness and cleverness — supposing her to be good 
and clever, and plain people generally are. Well, 
after getting to appreciate her, they forget all about 
her want of beauty, but just like her for what she is 
in herself, and so appreciation deepens into love 
before they think anything about it ; and then, of 
course, when they are once in love, they do not stop 
to think about the real outward form or beauty, do 
you see?' 

" A regular girl-of-sixteen speech was that of Maud's 
— a mixture of child and woman — a blending of inex- 
perience natural to her girlhood, with a foreshadowing 
of thought peculiar to her womanhood. The Doctor 
never admired her more than he did at that moment. 
Yet he thought it well to leave his hiding-place, and 
interrupt what to him was a most interesting conver- 
sation. A little rustle in the trees, and Dr Brown 
was at Maud's side. As he laughingly shook hands 
with her, he said, in an undertone, 'The sunbeam 
can be a philosopher, I see ;* and Maud knew then he 
had heard her last remark. The conscious blood 
dyed her cheeks as she jumped up hastily and cried — 
" * O fie ! you naughty Doctor ! Listeners never 
hear any good of themselves, you know.' 

" * Now then. Miss Maud, you are entirely mistaken,' 
said the Doctor, with a very comical expression, ' for 
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. * 

I it is not many minutes ago since I heard myself 

j spoken of as a man of rare common sense !* 

" This was too much. Maud broke out again with 
her merry laugh, and bounded off towards the terrace, 
leaving the Doctor and Miss Sinclair to follow more 
slowly. 

"*What did you mean, Maud ?' asked the Doctor 
half an hour later, when he found himself by Maud*s 
side, as they were all sauntering into the house (they 
had found Mr and Mrs Henderson and their two 
eldest daughters sitting out on the terrace) — *what 
did you mean by your description of Mrs Brown } 
I could scarcely understand you.* 

" * Well, Doctor, you see it was in'this way,* said the 
incorrigible Maud, laughing ; * Wilfred Sinclair asked 
what Mrs Brown was like, arid I said there was no 
Mrs Brown, and she declared I could only be joking ; 
so there was no alternative. I was obliged to describe 
her in the best way I could.* 

" ' Yes ; but Maud,* said the Doctor, smiling all 
over his face (as the younger children used to say he 
did, if anything amused him), *you said she was 
plain" 

" * ^ut pleasing,' interrupted Maud quickly. * Don*t 
forget the " pleasing," Doctor, or you rob Mrs Brown 
of half her excellence !* 

"At this juncture Maud was called away by her 
mother, and the Doctor joined Selina and Miss 
Sinclair. 
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"The rest of the evening passed quickly and 
pleasantly. Selina played and sang well, and so did 
her sisters. The Doctor had a good tenor, and usually 
took a second. He did not join quite so much this 
evening, and was a shade more thoughtful than 
ordinary, Mrs Henderson observed. This, she con- 
sidered, might predict the near approach of the 
* happy climax,' as she mentally termed the time 
when Selina should be asked formally to become 
' Mrs Octavius Reginald Brown,' and she was there- 
fore not at all sorry to notice it. It made her press 
his hand a little more warmly, when he at length took 
his departure ; and it, perhaps, was the cause of the 
whispered word to Selina, as she was kissing her in 
her room later — * Not long to wait now, my darling. 
How handsome you looked to-night! Wilfred Sin- 
clair cannot hold a candle to you !* 

"Dr Octavius Reginald Brown returned to his 
'Bachelor Diggings' thinking of whom .^ Not of 
Selina, not of Miss Sinclair, not even of Maud, but of 
the future Mrs Brown, who was to be 'plain but 
pleasing.' 

• • • • 

" In the usual course of things, the doctor would 
drop into the Hall, two or three times a week, unless 
anything very particularly engaged him at home or 
elsewhere. But it was the rarest thing for him to 
come two days running. Hence it excited no small 
surprise, and no little pleasure, in Mrs Henderson's 
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maternal, bosom, when she saw the doctor walking up 
the terrace on the following afternoon with Maud and 
her governess. He had evidently fallen in with them 
in the park on his way to the Hall. It was rather 
provoking though, Selina had gone out to lunch, and 
wa5 not expected back until shortly before six. How- 
ever, that need make no difference, the doctor would, 
of course, stay dinner, — and Mrs Henderson drew 
herself up half an inch at least, in anticipation of the 
honour so soon, to be hers, as mother-in-law to the 
handsome and charming and clever, and well-con- 
nected, and — but, of course, this was only a very minor 
matter — well-to-do Dr Octavius Reginald Brown, who, 
besides his extensive practice, had an income of ;^500 
a year coming in from the funds, which would, of 
course^ be settled upon his wife ! 

" But where was Dr Brown, that he had not found 
his way into the drawing-room by this time } Dr 
Brown was where it was no unusual thing for him to 
be, if ever he found himself, at the Hall on a school- 
room half-holiday — sitting comfortably in the study 
with Maud and her governess. 

" * Look here, doctor,' said Maud, breaking into the 
midst of a conversation, 'see what that dear, kind 
Miss Stace has been doing, would you believe it } 
She was up at six o'clock this morning, hunting about 
in the brook, in Meadow Lane, for things for my 
aquarium. Come and see how t^ese delicious little 
sticklebacks are scampering about ; are they not the 
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very dearest of all dear little pets, now ? ' and Maud, 
who had led the doctor up to the aquarium, bent 
down with eager eyes and flushed cheeks, watching 
the excitement and activity prevailing just then in 
the miniature world below. 

"*Miss Stace spoils you, Maud,' said the doctor 
gravely, but the next moment he turned round to the 
little lady, who sat at the table arranging some wild 
flowers she and Maud had gathered in their walk, and 
said kindly, ' I fear you ran a little risk of taking 
cold, as the dews are very heavy in the morning now. 
I had to go over to the farm yesterday before break- 
fast, as Mrs Somers was taken worse, and my boots 
were thoroughly wet when I got home again.' 

" * I put on my goloshes,' said Miss Stace, * and do 
not think it did me any harm, and I enjoyed the little 
walk so much ! But it was cruel almost to go and 
disturb the poor little brook-dwellers out of their 
morning sleep ; it did not seem quite fair,' and Miss 
Stace laughed pleasantly, as she twined a wreath of 
convolvoli around her pretty bouquet. 

"Miss Stace — 'pocfr little Miss Stace' — as Mrs 
Henderson invariably called her, when speaking of 
her to any one, had been at the Hall ever since Maud 
was twelve, and old enough to study the higher 
branches of English, which Miss Stace was especially 
engaged to teach her. At that time Gertrude and 
Alice had been in the school-room too, but they had 
passed, in due course of time, to a finishing boarding- 
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school at Brighton (where Lady Monfester's daughters 
were finishing their education, the grand inducement 
to Mrs Henderson to trust her darlings with the 
Misses Teasewell). 

"Miss Stace was a perfect gentlewoman, though 
small and unprepossessing in appearance. Her 
father had been rector of a small village in Hertford- 
shire, and had died after a few days' illness, when 
Millicent Stace was only ten years old. But for a 
small annuity settled upon her mother, the poor little 
fatherless Staces — six in number, of whom Millicent 
was the eldest — ^would have fared very badly for 
their education ; but, as it was, they were brought up, 
by dint of much stinting and striving, in a way quite 
befitting their rank in the social scale. Millicent had 
received her education principally at a College for 
Clergymen's Orphans, and at the age of eighteen, 
when she had been pronounced 'finished,* having 
carried off the first class prizes for * English literature 
and composition,' French, Music, and German, she 
thought it incumbent upon her to turn her talents to 
account and ease the burden upon her mother's 
shoulders, which began to press heavily, now the 
younger children were all growing up. 

So Millicent, with a cheerful, hopeful spirit, with 
much youthful ardour, and many earnest resolves, went 
forth into the world to earn her own living. Judging by 
her sweet placid face — for, although undoubtedly plain, 
there was ever a quiet restful expression dwelling upon 
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her countenance — Millicent Stace's life has been far 
more happy and tranquil than the lives of governesses 
are generally. True, * the lines had fallen to her in 
pleasant places.* The first three years of her 
' teaching life * had been spent with the widow of an 
officer in the army, who had two little girls, a kind 
motherly woman, who did her best to make Miss 
Stace feel *one of themselves.' When she, at the 
expiration of three years, married again and went 
out to India, she placed her little girls at a boarding- 
school, and procured for her 'valuable and much 
esteemed governess ' the situation Miss Stace now 
filled at Moorfield Hall. 

"Such, then, in brief, is the history of Maud's 
governess. Mrs Henderson, although by no means 
the gentlewoman the late officer's widow had been, 
was, in spite of her little peculiarities, a kind-hearted 
woman, and, but that she took care to make Miss 
Stace feel she was * only a dependent ' in the 
establishment, she was otherwise really kind to her 
daughter's governess, and the girls one and all 
idolized her. 

" * Where is Dr Brown, Maud ? I saw him come in 
with you an hour ago,* called out Mrs Henderson 
from the drawing-room window, as Maud was chasing 
the Newfoundland dog along the terrace. Maud was 
very fond of a race with Nelson, and had many a 
wild scamper in the course of the day. 

" ' He is in the study, mamma,' said Maud, pausing, 
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quite out of breath. * He has been explaining to us 
all about those ferns Miss Stace*s brother sent her 
yesterday. I never knew the doctor was half so 
clever. Miss Stace is quite delighted ! * and Maud 
bounded away again, and was soon out of sight, 

"'The doctor is in the study too often by half!' 
said Mrs Henderson to herself. * I must have that 
put a stop to. It is never a good plan for young 
men to be thrown too much with one's governesses. 
They pity the poor things naturally, and are kind to 
them, and then that makes the poor things fancy 
themselves in love, or some such ridiculous nonsense, 
not but what Miss Stace, is too sensible for anything 
of that kind, I should hope, only — well, it must be 
put a stop to, that's all ! ' 

" And so, when Dr Brown at length found his way 
into the drawing-room, Mrs Henderson said quietly — 
she went very cautiously to work, for it would not do 
to vex the doctor, — 

"*Do you think you zx^ quite wise to pay so much 
attention to the study, doctor } " ' You will have poor 
little Miss Stace fancying all sorts of things.* 

" * I do not quite understand you,' said Dr Brown, 
in a voice which had a shade of severity in its tones. 

"'Well, you know,' proceeded Mrs Henderson, 'it 
is well to be cautious, doctor. Governesses are, after 
ail, of course, only dependents. We know that — I 
mean you and I, of course, regard them as such, but 
then they, poor things, may be a little flattered 
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with any attention, and forget their position, and in 
short ' 

" * Excuse me, Mrs Henderson,' interrupted Dr 
Brown hastily, taking out his watch, ' but I have an 
engagement at five o'clock, and I find it only wants 
ten minutes — good afternoon,' and the doctor hurried 
out of the window on to the terrace. 

" Remembering he had left his gloves in the study 
he went back for them when he got to the other end 
of the terrace, passing through the hall. Miss Stace 
was there alone, her walking things removed, stitching 
away at her work, and looking, the doctor thought, as 
busy as a bee. 

" ' I beg your pardon for intruding,' said the doctor 
gently — he had entered without knocking — *but I 
think I left my gloves here.' 

" * Oh, Dr Brown !' and Miss Stace blushed a rosy 
red — she was only five-and-twenty, and still looked 
sometimes almost girlish — *I must apologize if I 
have taken a liberty, but I saw they wanted a little 
mending, and I had some silk by me just the colour, 
and ' 

"*Oh, thank you very much!' said the doctor 
warmly ; * it was really very good of you. Miss Stace ; 
indeed, I am much obliged to you, and,' he added, 
thinking it would show how really he did appreciate 
the kindness, * I will bring some more down when 
I come again, if you will mend them too in your 
leisure moments ; not, by the way, that I expect you 
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have many of those. Mrs Lane, my housekeeper, is 
very good, but she sometimes devotes all her energies 
to the major dilapidations, and quite overlooks the 
minor.* 

" * Oh, I should be so pleased !' said Miss Stace, 
now quite at her ease — the doctor's manner to her 
was always so perfectly kind and gentlemanly, that 
she very seldom felt other than at her entire ease 
with him — 'I am fond of mending gloves. My 
brother Hubert says, when everything else fails, I 
must let myself out as a glove-mending machine ; not* 
that I do them so well,' said Miss Stace, suddenly 
seized with the fear that she was praising herself, a . 
thing the little lady was quite incapable of doing, 
*but I try to make the work secure.' 

" At this moment the door opened, and Mrs Hen- 
derson peeped in, * Just to see if Maud was there,' she 
said. Her face became crimson when she caught 
sight of the doctor, while he for his part looked not a 
little uncomfortable. He took up his hat hastily, and 
without waiting for the gloves, at which Miss Stace 
was again vigorously stitching, he left with a polite 
bow and * good afternoon.' 

"Mrs Henderson remained and stormed. *What 
business had Miss Stace to detain Dr Brown half an 
hour talking, when he had hurried away from the 
drawing-room to keep an engagement ? ' ' What busi- 
ness had Miss Stace to take the liberty of mending 
the doctor's gloves?' for Mrs Henderson quickly 

G 
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detected what the little woman was so busy about. 
*What business had Miss Stace to encourage the 
doctor's visits to the study ? She might know it was 
doing Selina a great wrong to keep him away from 
her hour after hour/ (Mrs Henderson forgot in her 
wrath Selina had been absent all the afternoon.) In 
short, the mistress of Moorfield Hall so stormed and 
scolded, that 'poor little Miss Stace' was not able 
to make her appearance in the drawing-room that 
evening on account of her red and swollen eyes. As 
she laid her aching head upon her pillow, at a much 
later hour than usual, Miss Stace mentally resolved 
she would ask Dr Brown not to come at all to the 
study for the future. She would allow Maud to go 
into the drawing-room, and be with him there, if he 
came again on her half-holiday. 

• • . . . • 

"'What.? Maud in tears.? Why, little sprite,, 
this must not be ; what is the matter } ' 

** The voice was Dr Brown's. He had seen nothing: 
of the Hall people for a whole week, not even coming 
away from church on Sunday, as he had been called 
out during the service. It was the schoolroom half- 
holiday ; he would go up he thought to-day, though 
why he went particularly to-day, and why it should 
occur to him it was the schoolroom half-holiday, he 
did not quite know ; at least he had no intention of 
questioning himself upon the matter. 

" He had come upon Maud in the Park, on his way 
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up to the house. She Wcis sitting in her favourite 
seat, but O ! how unlike the usual Maud, — all anima- 
tion and sunshine. She was leaning back listlessly ; 
her garden hat had fallen off, and a pale, tear-stained 
face glanced up at the doctor as he came near. 

"'Tell me what it is, Maud,' said the doctor 
gently, sitting down beside his favourite. 

"'Have you not heard, doctor.?' said Maud, 
glancing up in surprise. *My dear, darling Miss 
Stace has left us ! ' 

" * Left,' exclaimed the doctor, in tones of great as- 
tonishment, — * only for a. holiday though, I suppose ! ' 

"'O yes, doctor, for good. Mamma was very 
angry with her about something the last day you were 
here. I could not make out what; Miss Stace did not 
seem to wish to tell me, and mamma wouldn't I don't 
quite know either how it all happened, whether Miss 
Stace gave mamma notice, or mamma Miss Stace, but 
she left on Monday, and' — ^here Maude burst into 
tears again, and could not speak for her sobs. 

" ' Come, little Sunbeam, cheer up,' said the doctor, 
in tones which were deep with tenderness. His kind 
manly heart was beating wildly under the sense of 
injustice, done possibly indirectly through himself, to 
one he felt to be a true gentlewoman, and, as such, 
likely to suffer to the full from the wrong dealt to her; 
and in proportion to his indignation, so his tender- 
ness for poor Maud's sorrow. 

"'01 doctor,' said Maud, as soon as her voice 
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could find utterance, *you do not know how good, 
and kind, and dear she ha? always been to me. She 
is so true, so gentle, so really good, that I believe in 
her more than in anyone I know, and to think of her 
going away, and without even one word of good-bye.' 

" ' What ? Were you not even allowed to say good- 
bye ? * asked the doctor, interrupting Maud. 

" ' Well, mamma sent me over to the Johnsons with 
Selina for the day. I didn't a bit want to go, be- 
cause I knew they hadn't asked me, but mamma 
somehow insisted ; and when we came home, dear 
Miss Stace had gone. I knew she was going some- 
time, but I thought it would not be until Christmas. 
There was just one loving little word of ' good-bye ' 
for me, written in a great hurry, just as she was 
starting, and — ^O! doctor, there was a message for 
you too: she asked me to wish you good-bye, and 
thank you for all your kindness to her, and also to 
give you your gloves, which she has mended for you, 
and left in her drawer in the study,* — and Maud 
b^an to search in her pocket for the note, so that 
she might read it — ^part of it at least — to the doctor. 

" ' Good little woman,' thought the doctor, as a few 
minutes later he and Maud were walking on towards 
the house, * if it is through me she has lost her situa- 
tion, at least she doesn't bear me any ill will ! Ah ! 
that woman is a Christian and a gentlewoman I * 

" * Well, you truant doctor,' was Mrs Henderson's 
greeting, in one of her blandest of tones (Maud had 
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escaped up to her own room, and the doctor entered 
alone. Of course, the ladies in the drawing-room 
had no idea but what he had come up direct from his 
own house, and Mrs Henderson had particularly 
cautioned her daughters Selina and Gertrude — ^Alice 
was away from home on a visit — to say nothing of 
Miss Stace's departure to him, * lest it should annoy 
him,' she had added, 'because he must of course 
guess why the poor little thing had been sent away/ 

^*Mrs Henderson had not explained fully to any 
one why it was, and she would have found it difficult 
to do so to the doctor, as it would have called for a 
revelation of her maternal hopes for ' dear Selina's * 
future, which said hopes she was determined 'poor 
little Miss Stace' should not have the opportunity 
of frustrating ; not that the doctor cotdd ever think 
anything of ker\ but then — well, it was best to be 
on the safe side, hence ' poor little Miss Stace's ' 
dismissal.) 

" 'Well, you truant doctor, where have you been so . 
long? we all began to fear you were ill. Dear 
Selina — ^but there I have no business to tell tales 
out of school, have I pet } ' and Mrs Henderson 
patted her daughter's cheek playfully, and Selina 
blushed, — a little, very little, — not as Miss Stace had 
blushed, when the doctor found her mending his 
gloves. 

" The doctor made sundry apologies, enquired very 
kindly after everybody's health — 'had the Squire quite 
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lost his cold ? * ' Was Miss Sinclair feeling quite 
strong again, now that the fatigue of her long journey- 
was over ?* ' Had Miss Selina had any return of neu- 
ralgia ? ' and half a dozen other such like kind little 
enquiries, — spoke of the weather, and then, after 
chatting for about half an hour on general topics, the 
doctor rose and took leave. 

"*0 ! doctor, you will stay and dine with us,' said 
Mrs Henderson, beseechingly, 'you know you 
cheated us the last time you were here, by rushing 
off in such a desperate hurry.* 

" The doctor pretended not to hear the last part 
of the remark. Perhaps he was thinking of where he 
had rushed to in his desperate hurry. 

" ' I am really very sorry, Mrs Henderson,* he said 
frankly, 'but I am engaged out to dinner to-night, 
and to-morrow and Friday I have business calling 
me to town. I thought I had better put in an 
appearance this afternoon, or you might be sending 
the crier round for me,* and shaking hands with 
the young ladies, the doctor took his departure. 

" 'Ah ! well Selina dear, who knows } perhaps 
he has gone to town to talk over matters with his 
barrister brother, before coming to the final point? 
I should not be in the least surprised. Do you know, 
my love, upon the whole, I think the men who go 
so quietly and deliberately to work, are far the best 
in the end. Ah ! you will have a good husband, 
Selina dear, never mind the waiting, child ; what is 
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worth having is worth waiting for/ and Mrs Hender- 
son took up her fancy work, and sighed, — sighed 
as she wondered whether there would have to be 
as much waiting in getting off all her daughters. 
Dear me, it was a great anxiety, having so many 
girls to settle in life ! 

" Selina sighed too (she had not replied to her 
mother's remark, but had left her seat and walked 
to the window), sighed as she thought of the hand- 
some young curate, she would have been willing to 
wait a whole life-time for. 

" It was Wednesday when the doctor called. He 
came again on the following Saturday, popping in 
upon the little Hall party just as they were at desert. 
Maud was dining with them, — an unusual treat, as 
she was not ' out,' but the fact was, her mother did 
not know how to arrange otherwise now, as there 
was no Miss Stace for her to sit with, while they 
were all at dinner. 

" The doctor looked very beaming as he came in 
amongst them all. 

"*Ah! he is glad to get back to her!* Mrs 
Henderson mused, — * her,' of course meaning Selina 
— * he looks more as if he knew what a treasure he 
had in the dear girl. Going away, if it is only for 
a day or two from the object one has a fancy for, 
often brings men to their senses! How pretty 
Selina looks to-night ! I am so glad she happened 
to put on her blue silk, it becomes her so well ! 
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What a noble creature she will look when she heads 
the doctor's table !' 

"In the meantime the doctor was chaffing Maud» 
telling her she must give up her lesson books for 
a while, and run about in the meadows to get some 
colour into her cheeks. Maud tried to laugh as 
usual, but the tears came instead. The doctor 
prevented her getting snubbed for being so 'very 
foolish ' (as she had been incessantly in the last 
day or two), by addressing Selina across the table. 
It was a mere common-place remark — something 
about had she been out for a ride the last week 
or two, — and then, as if he could contain himself 
no longer, he turned to Mr Henderson, and 
said, — 

" * By the way, I have brought some news with me 
from town.' 

** ' What's that, doctor ? ' said the Squire, helping 
himself to grapes. * We are glad of any news in this 
deadly lively place.' 

" * I think it will astonish you a little,' he answered 
gravely. * I am going to be married.' 

" * You, doctor } you going to be married } ' said the 
Squire, in tones of unfeigned surprise, while Mrs 
Henderson exclaimed (gulping down a huge sob of 
maternal mortification — O ! the agony of that mo- 
ment), * and to whom pray ?* • 

" 'Ah ! now you must guess,* said the doctor, who, 
having got over the hardest bit of ground, felt inclined 
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to take the rest more easily. *Come, now, can no 
one guess who it is ? ' 

*' ' What is she like ? ' asked Maud, timidly. 

" ' Plain, but pleasing,' replied the doctor, remem- 
bering Maud's words overheard in the wilderness, and 
they seemed to roll from his lips in deep, round, joy- 
ous tones. 

" ' O, I know ! ' exclaimed Maud, now all animation. 
* It's my own dear, darling Miss Stace ! ' 

" * Maud, child, hold your tongue ! ' broke from Mrs 
Henderson, in harsh grating tones. The agony of 
the news was in itself sufficient without bringing in 
that name. 

" ' True, quite true, my fair prophetess ! ' exclaimed 
the doctor, eagerly. 'It is your Miss Stace; but 
mine too, you know now, Maud ; will you mind my 
going into partnership with you ? * and the doctor 
looked playfully at Maud's sparkling eyes and rosy 
cheeks. 

" ' Dr Brown, you are surely joking,' said the Squire, 
hardly able to hide his mortification, for he had of 
late learnt to look upon matters, as regarded Selina's 
future prospects, very much in the same light as his 
wife did. ' You cannot mean what you say ? * 

" 'And why not, sir ? ' said the doctor, earnestly,, 
with a touch of dignity in his tones. * Do you think 
I am utterly unworthy of the great honour Miss Stace 
has conferred upon me, in accepting me as her hus- 
band } Or do you consider my prospects and position 
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are such as to prevent my being able to offer that 
lady a home at all suitable to her position as a perfect 
gentlewoman ? ' 

" ' Come, my dears, let us go,' said Mrs Henderson, 
rising, and trying to put on one of her blandest smiles. 
' Let us go and leave the doctor and papa to talk 
over the good news. Indeed, doctor,* she added — 
but there was a great deal of suppressed irony in her 
voice — ' We do really most heartily congratulate you 
■upon your choice.' 

" * You are a dear, dear doctor ! ' said Maud, with 
•eyes brimming over. 'Didn't I say you thought 
more of worth than beauty ? I am so glad you are 
going to have my Miss Stace ! O, I am so happy ! ' 
and Maud ran away to prevent herself crying out- 
right. 

"And so Miss Millicent Stace, not Miss Selina Hen- 
derson, was destined to become Mrs Octavius Reginald 
Brown. Soon Moorfield Lodge received its mistress, 
and although it is many years ago now, the doctor 
often reminds Maud of the conversation he overheard 
in the wilderness, and assures her that the best thing 
he ever did in his life, was when he acted upon her 
prophetic suggestion, and chose a wife — 

Plain but Pleasing. 

Respice Finem." 

Now and then, during the reading of the story, a 
grave look had crossed the doctor's face, which Grace 
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(who was sitting opposite to him) had noticed and 
wondered at, but it soon gave way to an expression 
of comic amusement and evident enjoyment. Shouts 
of applause greeted the conclusion of the tale, which 
had taken the doctor a little more than half an hour 
to read. The Squire wanted to know who the author 
was, that they might crown him or her with laurels, but 
the girls shook their heads and protested it wouldn't 
be fair to tell, while the boys kept strict silence 
upon the matter. Privately, the doctor thought 
Mattie, and Minnie, and Jonas, had each had a share 
in it, but as guessing was not allowed he wisely for- 
bore questioning. 

More music and singing followed, then the Squire 
dived into the bag) and brought out a crumpled 
looking packet, with a large ink blot on the back ; 
this was a comic story, well written in short terse 
sentences, narrating the adventures of a dancing 
bear, who was troubled with a conscience — a com- 
modity his master and exhibitor evidently did not 
possess — it excited much laughter. Mrs Sullivan 
made the next selection, and her choice fell upon a 
^host story, very cleverly told. Supper was announced 
just as it was concluded, and thus ended, for that 
evening, the novel and very entertaining game of — 
"* Literary Frolic." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE WINTON FAMILY. 



*' I know the hand that is gliding me 
Through the shadow to the light. 
And I know that all betiding me 
Is meted out aright 

^' I know that the thorny path I tread 
Is ruled by a golden line, 
And I know that the darker life's tangled thread, 
The richer the deep design." 

It was February, and bright, genial weather, such as 
we often get in that month at Hastings. The intensity 
of December and January but increased the apprecia- 
tion of all for the soft sunshine and balmy air ; and 
invalids, closely kept to their two rooms during the 
last few weeks, watching wearily for brighter days,, 
when the doctor should say those magic words, " Yes, 
you may go out for a little while ; a turn or two by 
the sea a day like this can do you no harm," were 
literally basking in the sunshine, while wheeled about 
in Bath chairs, or driving slowly up and down the 
parade before Robertson Terrace or Eversfield Place 
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It was a gay scene, in spite of the touch of sadness 
which respirators and the slow, tired walk of the 
invalid seemed to give to it. The band was playing 
softly, and grouped around it were the strong and 
healthy children, buoyant with life and spirit, who 
seem to abound at these winter resorts, as if sent 
there by a kind Providence to cheer the invalid, and 
fill with hope the care-worn watcher over some droop- 
ing loved one. Here and there, too, were trios and 
quartettes of young people, rosy with health and 
happiness, wintering at Hastings with an invalid 
father, or down for a few weeks by the sea with a 
brother who had not been "over strong" of late — 
nothing serious, nothing to cast more than the very 
faintest of faint shadows over their gay young lives. 
Then there were papas and mammas in abundance, 
whose only thought in being there was to pass the 
winter months in safe retreat and quiet ease — children 
all married, or away ; bachelor uncles, tired of their 
club and the slowness of town ; and, as if to form a 
background to the scene, came the ever musical 
splash of the waves, washing upon the beach below. 

** Are you tired, mamma } Would you like to go 
in?" 

The voice was sweet, and full of tenderness, as 
Florence Winton bent forward and addressed the 
very fragile occupant of a Bath chair, a lady whom, 
at the first glance, one could tell to be a gentlewoman 
in the true sense of the word. There was a gentle. 
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refined look upon the face worn with sickness, and a 
thoughtful sadness in the eyes, which, while enlisting 
all your sympathy, forbade questioning. The quiet 
repose yet vanquished sorrow of that face seemed to- 
remind one of the perfection which is alone attained 
through suffering — a calm self-possession, a patient 
trust, a childlike submission, without query or mur- 
muring, to a Higher Will. 

"I think I should like another turn," replied the 
lady. " I may not have a chance to-morrow, if old 
Sam's prophecy comes true. He says the wind has 
changed, and that we are likely to have rain before 
morning." 

"Well, we have had a sunny week so far, mamma,*' 
Said Florence gaily. "We must expect a little 
shadow ; you know it is your own pet theory." 

"Yes, darling," said the mother thoughtfully, and a 
strange look came into those sad eyes, deepening the 
intensity of their expression. She would have added 
more, but her cough came on, and for a moment shook 
her feeble frame, then left h6r for the time exhausted. 

Florence, with the wisdom experience had taught 
her, thought, after this fit of coughing, it was wiser to 
go in without the " other turn," and so gave the order* 
It was not far to go — about half-way down Eversfield 
Place. As the Bath chair drew up to the pavement^ 
a figure disappeared from the window of the house 
before which they had stopped, and came bounding 
down the steps. 
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"Back so soon, mamma?" said a voice full of 
briskness and activity. "I was just thinking of 
putting on my things and coming out to meet you. 
I have done my Illumination, and it looks so nice — it 
really does, though I have no right to say it." 

"I have no doubt about it, dear one," said Mrs 
Winton, smiling fondly at her daughter, as she quietly 
left the Bath chair and ascended the steps. • 

Maud Winton was three years younger than her 
sister Florence. She had just completed her 
eighteenth year, and had only left school for good at 
the Christmas vacation. About the same height as 
Florence, and in many ways bearing a strong re« 
semblance to her, she was, nevertheless, strangely 
different. Both girls were unquestionably beautiful,, 
but Florence's was a face full of quiet thought and 
meditation, sparkling into animated feeling only now 
and then, as some inner depths of thought were 
stirred ; while Maud's was perpetual sunshine. In 
character, as in face, the two girls seemed like spring 
and autumn — the one, so gaily bright and buoyant^ 
with life begun and hope untried ; the other, thought- 
ful over a past now fled, yet ripened into deeper 
feeling and more perfect sympathy by the very 
experience that had saddened and subdued. 

Mrs Winton laid down as soon as she reached the 
dining-room, worn and spent with the effort of climb- 
ing the few steps that led up to the house. 

The girls tenderly took off her things, wrapping a 
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thick shawl around her, and then covered her up with 
a fur rug, lying at the foot of the couch. Dinner was 
soon announced, but the girls could not tempt their 
mother to touch any — she was too weary to eat, 
though not too weary to smile and thank her darlings 
for their loving and unwearied care of her. Every 
day found the mother thus smiling, and softly 
uttering her thanks; every day found those two 
daughters waiting upon her with that loving care. 
Maud never gave up the hope that spring would find 
the dear invalid better, but Florence never cared to 
look beyond to-day, for to her the morrow seemed a 
blank, an empty couch, a mother far away in distant 
skies. 

Old Sam's prediction seemed to be coming true, 
for towards evening clouds gathered, and the gentle 
pattering of the rain was heard upon the window. 
Mrs Winton had been dosing — Florence and Maud 
had read until the waning light caused them to put 
down their books, but they had not moved from their 
seats by the window, fearing to disturb their mother. 
The fire was getting a little low, and pieces of the 
loosened coal were falling into the grate, as if to 
plead for attention ere the fire, whose mission their's 
was to keep going, should sink into listless apathy for 
want of fuel. It was one of these appeals on the 
part of the coals that aroused Mrs Winton with 
a little start. Instantly Florence was by her 
fiide. 
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"You have had a bonny sleep, mamma. Has it 
rested you — ^you were so tired ?" 

"A little, darling, thank you," said Mrs Winton, 
fondly stroking Florence's soft wavy hair. "Where 
IS Maud ? O ! there you are, birdie ; why, you were so 
still. I did not think you were here. I am sure you 
are very tired of sitting so quiet. Run down, darling, 
to Mrs Markham and ask her to let us have tea up in 
half an- hour ; don't hurry back again, the old lady 
will enjoy a chat, and so will you after this long 
silence. Kiss me pet — there " — as Maud hung fondly 
over her — " that will do, darling, do you mean to run 
away with all my breath ? What a pussy you are for 
long kisses ! " and Mrs Winton laughed a low sweet 
laugh, but an echo of what it once was. 

Instinctively Florence knew her mother was dis- 
missing Maud. She had something to say, possibly 
to her alone; a little shudder crept through her 
frame as the door closed. Wcis it a presentiment ? 

" Florence, darling, bring your low stool near to me 
— quite near — ^so. Let me see your face. I want to 
tell you something which I have only kept from you 
until now because — rbecause I dreaded a little to 
trouble your mind with the weight of a sad secret. I 
did not doubt your willingness or your ability to bear 
it, darling, but I wished to spare you as long as I 
could. 

" It is five years ago — it was on your sixteenth 
birthday — since I told you the story of my girlhood 

H 
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and early married life. I thought you were old 
enough then to understand much that might help you 
in after years, should you be spared. If my own 
sad experience will have saved my girls from sorrow, 
and taught them a lesson I had to learn in all its 
bitterness, I have not suffered in vain. But, darling, 
something has happened since then, and of this I 
wish to speak." 

Mrs Winton paused a moment, and her eyes were 
closed, while her hands clasped each other tightly. 
She was summoning up what little remaining 
strength she possessed. A little prayer, "O, God! 
help me to tell it, and my child to bear it," was 
quietly breathed, and then she spoke very calmly, 
but with evident effort. 

"Florence, I told you then your poor father had 
died in America when Maud was about twelve years 
old. We had heard of his death in a somewhat 
roundabout, though, we believed at the time, a per- 
fectly reliable way. For many years he had been 
under an assumed name ; that some one bearing the 
same name did actually die at the time, and in the 
manner described, there can be no doubt about, but 
it was not your father. . . . Darling, it is so pain- 
ful for me to tell you all this. Would that I could 
leave you with the thought that your father was 
actually dead, than that you should have to think of 
him as living, when that life is one of dishonour and 
shame. • • • 
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" It was the summer following your twenty-first 
birthday — you and Maud were still at school, 
I was staying with your Aunt Rebecca at Worth- 
ing. We were sitting at our window, watching 
the sunset — never had it seemed more glorious — 
never had I so fully forgotten the sadness of my 
past life,. and felt so light-hearted and hopeful about 
the future. Suddenly a bell rang. We were startled 
for the moment, and then we laughed at each other 
for being so. We heard voices in the hall — the land- 
lady had gone to answer the door, and was talking to 
some one — presently she came in looking very white, 
and beckoned your aunt out. A shudder ran through 
me ; instinctively I felt it concerned me, so I quickly 
followed. I reached the hall, and saw your aunt 
with, I thought at first, a stranger, but in a moment I 
recognised your father. 

" I have no recollection of what happened after- 
wards. I believe I flew into his arms and fainted. 
For days I lay in a semi-conscious state in a dark- 
ened room. I had a very confused idea of some- 
thing having happened, but could not recollect 
what. At last it dawned upon me, and I urged 
your aunt to tell me all about it. There was but 
little to tell. Your father had been seeking me 
out ; failing to find us in London, and hearing we 
were at Worthing, he had followed us there. While 
coming from the station,, he had seen and recognised 
us at the window ; he rang> and in excited tones — he 
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unfortunately had been drinking — demanded of our 
landlady to be at once taken into his wife's presence. 
She had argued that there must be some mistake. 
She had only a widow and her unmarried sister 
staying with her. Your father had grown violent, 
and it was then that Mrs Wheatley beckoned your 
aunt out of the room. When I afterwards followed 
and fainted, your father seems for the moment to 
have been quite overcome ; the next, he had torn his 
hair wildly, exclaiming Tve killed her, I've killed 
herT and kissing me passionately, he had rushed 
from the house. 

" In vain your aunt tried the next day to find 
out where he had gone to; for days, ay weeks, 
she sought to get some trace of him, but all in * 
vain. At length came a letter addressed to me; 
it was very short, but full of remorse. He said he 
had anxiously sought news of me, and never rested 
until he heard I had in some way recovered from the 
shock of seeing him. He called himself many hard 
and terrible names for his folly in thus thrusting him- 
self upon me, and concluded by saying he would 
never seek me out again unless he could do so as a 
different man. I was still to try to think of him as 
dead. Old habits and sins had got such hold upon 
him that he despaired of ever being other than he 
was ; but should the day come when he was changed, 
he would seek out his wife and children — not till then 
must we expect him. Florence, dear, the time has 
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not yet come, or we should have seen him. It has 
been my one life prayer and belief that it would 
come, and I pray daily for it You, my darling, 
must take up my prayer. I charge you with it 
Ask that God will receive the prodigal home, and 
that he may be restored, made whole of his infirmity, 
to his loved ones!" 

Mrs Winton sank back utterly exhausted upon her 
pillows. She lay passive for some moments, and 
then she ,said : — 

" Florence, my love, I feel death's hour is near — 
very near; for long I have yearned for rest, yet 
craving to be spared for my darlings' sake. God has 
been a loving and faithful Father to me — in my 
hours of darkness He drew me to Himself. Florence, 
ever love your mother's God, and help Maud to do 
so too. You will grieve more and longer for me than 
my light-hearted sunny birdie, but you will comfort 
one another. Your aunt has promised you a home 
with her : you will be happy there ; she is kind and 
loving, and has always been as a sister to me. I 
shall leave you trustfully in the Heavenly Father's 
hands. Hitherto hath He helped and taken care of 
us. He will not forsake the motherless — never forget 
your mother's trust in Him." 

" And now dear," said Mrs Winton, a few minutes 
later, after tenderly soothing Florence, who was 
sobbing gently on her bosom, "fetch Maud to me, 
and we will have our evening reading and prayer. 
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We must brighten up and be thankful. If it should 
be our last evening together, let not it's memory be 
burdened with sadness, but rather with joy and 
gratitude— remember past mercies, my darling, when- 
ever the present weighs upon you, or the future seems 
full of care. I would like you and Maud to take as 
your motto through life *Jehova-Jirah* — 'The Lord 
will provide.' It was your sainted grandmamma's ; 
it has been mine: we have never found it fail, nor 
shall my dear ones." 

That night a letter left Eversfield Place, addressed 
to Miss Winton, York Terrace, Regent's Park. London. 
It was directed in Florence's handwriting, and had 
"immediate" upon it. The next day, late in the 
afternoon, an elderly lady, with a kind, sunshiny face, 
was ushered into the darkened room where Florence 
and Maud Winton were keeping watch. Both girls 
jumped up, and exclaimed with animation, " Oh, 
Aunt Rebecca ! how good of you to come so soon." 
Mrs Winton smiled faintly, and pressed her sister-in- 
law's hand. 

A few days later and Florence and Maud Winton 
were orphans. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
Florence Winton. 

" How shall I do to love ? Beliere. 
How shall I do to believe ? Love.** 

Leighton. 

Miss Winton's house was very pleasantly situated 
in York Terrace, Regent's Park. To Florence 
and Maud, who had never been accustomed to live 
anywhere but in the country, or at the sea side, it 
was a special boon that the eye could still rest 
upon green fields and trees, although the ear ever 
caught the sound of the 

" far hum 
Of moving wheels and multitude astir, 
And all that in a city munnur swells." 

Both girls sorrowed deeply for their mother, who 
had been to them all that a loving, tender mother 
could be. It seemed as though her death had caused 
a blank in their lives, which could never be filled 
up. Yet Mrs Winton had read aright the different 
dispositions of her daughters. Maud's grief, at first 
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the most violent, was the most ready, as time passed 
on, to be assuaged — and yet, even when her buoyant 
nature had thrown off the first crushing sorrow of 
her loss, every now and then would come sudden 
outbursts of weeping, like the unlooked-for showers 
of an April day. With Florence it was different 
Her grief was quieter, deeper — she buried within her 
own heart, feelings which Maud relieved by tears. 

As the spring advanced, Maud's voice regained its 
merry tones, her step its girlish elasticity, and her 
gay laugh was oftener heard than silent. But 
Florence's cheek grew paler, and her walk was 
slower and more thoughtful — she spoke little, but 
the tear-filled eyes told their tale. Miss Winton 
was getting quite anxious — ^something must be done 
to arouse her from her grief, she had hoped the 
change of scene would have done more, but it came 
too quickly upon the poor girl's sorrow, and its 
earliest associations were connected with the terrible 
anguish of loss, the feeling of loneliness which had 
crept over her when the mother she so dearly loved 
had been taken home. 

Florence remembered well her parting words, and 
tried to trust her mother's God, but as yet she could 
find little comfort. She would try to pray, but, 
although she knelt, no words would come — only 
a crowd of thoughts which brought her grief more 
plainly before her. Sometimes she would fancy 
herself kneeling as in childhood, her mother's arms 
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thrown round her as she knelt beside her, and she 
would say softly the little prayer she had said then, 
^— " Gentle Jesus, meek and mild " — but ere she 
reached the end, the bitter consciousness that those 
days were over, that the loved mother would never 
so kneel with her again, would come, and violent 
weeping followed ; and with an aching weary heart 
she would at length lie down to sleep. Sometimes 
she would get her mother's Bible, and read the verses 
underlined, but they brought her no comfort in her 
unfitness to receive them ; and so the days wore 
on — none knew how deep the sorrow of that poor 
child's heart, though many guessed her secret 
mourning, by the subdued voice and dejected look. 

" Girls," said Miss Winton, one morning at break- 
fast, after looking through her budget of letters, "I've 
some news for you. I wrote a fortnight ago to beg 
Grace Sullivan to come to us for a little while, and 
to-day she writes to say she hopes to be her^ at 
the end of the week : she would have written sooner, 
but her mother has been ill, and it was uncertain 
whether she could leave her at present." 

"Grace Sullivan, auntie! O! how good of you 
to ask her," exclaimed Maud, clapping her hands, 
"of all the dear creatures in the world, she is the 
dearest, I am so glad she is coming ! " 

"Are you glad too, Florence.?" asked Miss Winton 
somewhat anxiously, for Florence's lip had quivered, 
and she remained silent 
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"Yes, auntie dear. That is, I think I am," and 
Florence's voice became a little husky. " You know/' 
she added, recovering herself a little, " mamma was 
so fond of Grace, they would sit and talk together 
for hours ; it will seem so terribly as if something 
were wanting, to have Grace with us and not 
mamma." 

" Yes, at first it is sure to be a little strange, my 
love, but it will soon wear off, and Grace will be 
all the greater comfort to you, from the fact of 
your dear mother having been so fond of her." 

A few days later and Grace Sullivan was with 
them. Her intimacy with the Wintons had begun 
at school. At that time, Florence was not so 
thoughtful as now, and Maud was a little wild in 
her mirth. Yet Grace had felt strangely drawn to 
the two sisters, and when, one Easter, they took 
her with them to spend the holidays at Worthing, 
where their mother was then living, she became 
so much attached to Mrs Winton, whose gentle 
nature and deep thoughtfulness touched so softly 
her own heart-life, that no year had passed without 
her visiting them. 

Once Florence had spent a few days with her 
at Lawn Cottage, but her mother's illness had pre- 
vented her going again, though often asked. 

The first Sunday after Grace's arrival in York Ter- 
race was very wet, and, although so near to Maryle- 
bone Churchy Miss Winton insisted upon Florence 
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remaining at home, as lately a little troublesome 
cough had come to add to the aunt's already great 
anxiety. Grace pleaded to be allowed to remain with 
her, and Miss Winton gave in readily, hoping it would 
keep the poor girl from " moping," as she would most 
likely do if quite alone. 

And so the two girls were left for their first quiet 
hour together since Grace came. Neither spoke for 
some time. Florence had her Bible in her hand, but 
she was not reading it ; she was looking listlessly out 
of the window, thinking, as she often did, of the quiet 
times spent with her mother when on earth. Grace 
drew her chair near to the couch upon which Florence 
was sitting, and read quietly to herself the psalms and 
lessons for the day. 

By and by a sigh from Florence caused her to 
look up and say, 

" What is it, dear ? does anything trouble you } " 

" Nothing new, Grace," said Florence, smiling sadly; 
" it is the old, old story; life seems so drear, so utterly 
destitute of all joy, now that mamma has gone. I 
sometimes think I cannot bear to live long alone; if 
it were not wicked, I could almost pray to die." 

"You speak, dear Florence," said Grace, gently, 
"as though God's work were done, and that there 
were no sad ones in this world to be comforted, 
no weary ones to cheer, no struggling ones to 
help." 

" No, Grace, I know there is much to be done by 
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those who can work, but it is not for me to attempt ; 
how can I comfort others when my own heart is 
breaking; how can I talk to them of God's love, when 
I have lost sight of it myself; how can I tell them of 
the help and consolation of prayer, when I cannot 
pray myself ? My life is so utterly sorrowful that I 
could only cast a shade over other lives; the sooner I 
am away the better ! " 

" You are quite right, Florence," said Grace, softly, 
" in feeling it is useless to attempt to gfive to others 
what we ourselves lack. God does not ask it of us ; 
but, dearest, why should you be so utterly sad, and 
your life so clouded with — " 

" O ! Grace, you do not know," interrupted Florence, 
with quivering lip, the tears starting to her eyes. 
" When mamma was living everything was so bright ; 
it was so easy to be good ; God seemed so near, so 
loving, and one could not help wishing to make others 
happy, with the happiness we knew to be ours, but, 
Grace, you will think it very terrible, I feel such a 
hypocrite; people think me good, and I am as despe- 
rately wicked as I can be; I have such hard thoughts 
of God, I question His right to rob us of our happi- 
ness,, as He has done. Was it not enough that He 
should make our father a source of shame and bitter 
anxiety to us, and must He take our darling mother 
away too ? I know how very wicked you will think 
me; but, O! sometimes I hate God; then I feel so 
sorry, because I can hear mamma saying, ' love and 
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trust your mother's God, Florence, and help Maud to 
do so too,* and I go down upon my knees and try to 
pray, but I cannot pray — I have not really prayed for 
months. Grace, tell me you despise me." 

" My poor darling," and Grace put her arm lovingly 
around Florence, " all you say but makes me love you 
more, for I see how deep, how sincere your sorrow. 
Your distress seems to draw me closer to you, and 
make me yearn over you in tenderest pity and love. 
There! dear one, do not weep." 

**0, Grace, you are so good!" said Florence, be- 
tween her sobs. " I thought you would despise me, 
think me very very wicked, and hate me for my ingra- 
titude and rebellion." 

" Florence, dear," and Grace spoke very earnestly, 
" how you have misjudged my thoughts and feelings 
towards you ; think you, have you in any way mis-* 
judged God also ? " 

" What do you mean, Grace } " 

"This, dear; you call God cruel, why? because He 
took your darling mother away from a world which 
had been so full of sorrow to her, away from a life of 
sickness and suffering, to a bright home of perfect 
rest, where she will be always near Him, and never 
shed a tear or know a care. Cruel ? when He has 
been so good, so tender, so thoughtful. You say He 
has robbed you of happiness, when, perhaps. He is only 
preparing you, by the discipline of sorrow, for greater 
joy ai;id peace than you have ever known before. You 
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say it was so easy to be good once — but, Florence, 
what was the goodness worth which would not stand 
the test of trial ? Surely it is vain to say, * Thy will, 
not mine, be done,' while our will is left uncrossed, 
our hopes and plans unspoilt ! Do not think me hard, 
dear, you are only doing what many do ; you are mis- 
taking God's dealings of love and mercy for that 
which is unkind and harsh, and while He is tenderly 
holding out His arms to you in your sorrow, you are 
turning away like a petulant child, and refusing to be 
comforted." 

Florence's face was hidden in her hands. There 
was a moment's silence, then she looked up. 

" O ! Grace what you say seems so true, and if 
so, how wicked I have been, how terribly selfish, 
how wilfully rebellious !" 

• When Miss Winton and Maud came in from 
church, they found the two girls talking quietly 
together, Florence looking happier than she had 
done since her mother's death. 

The next day at breakfast Miss Winton said, 
"Grace, you remember Harry Hawkins. I have 
had a note from his sisters this morning, telling 
me he is in the last stage of consumption. They 
have just got him h^me to Bayswater. Poor girls ! 
they are in sad trouble. I had a great love for 
their poor mother, and would gladly do anything 
I could to help them, but it is so difficult to know 
quite what I have been thinking, if you and I 
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were to drive round and see them this afternoon 
-7— what do you say ? " 

" Certainly, Miss Winton," said Grace, " if you 
think our going would be of any comfort to them. 
I well remember Harry — he was such a bright fellow, 
so full of nonsense, but withal so thoughtful and 
gooc. 

" Yes," said Miss Winton, shaking her head 
sorrowfully, " that was some time ago, Harry is 
sadly changed since then, he has become terribly 
sceptical, and his reckless life has, I fear, brought 
on this fatal illness ; his poor father and sisters are 
nearly distracted about him, he is so set against 
all serious thought, though he cannot live many 
weeks ; the mere mention of a clergyman calls 
forth an oath, and they dare not open a Bible in 
his presence — a more deplorable case I never 
knew ! " 

"How terribly sad ! " said Grace, "what can have 
caused the change ? He was so very different 
when I knew him years ago." 

"I do not know," said Miss Wintcm, "he must 
have been under bad influence somewhere or other. 
Harry is by no means a weak fellow mentally, nor 
one I should imagine likely to be laughed out of 
any serious conviction. It would be a terrible blow 
to the poor mother were she still living." 

That afternoon Miss Winton and Grace drove 
to Bayswater. They were received most kindly 
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by the two sisters, Gertrude and Constance Hawkins. 
Their brother, they said, remained in the same state, 
his physical sufferings were at times great, but they 
were nothing ccnnpared to the dark and unhappy 
state of his mind. 

Miss Winton and Grace offered what sympathy 
they could to the poor girls, and after twenty 
minutes' conversation, rose to go. Constance slipped 
away while they were saying " good-bye," she 
thought she would tell her brother who their visitors 
were, he might like to see Miss Winton, for whom 
he used to have a great regard. In a moment she 
was back again, her cheeks a little flushed. 

" Miss Winton, will you wait a moment ? Harry 
has expressed a great wish to see Miss Sullivan — ^ 
he says he remembers her as being so kind and 
nice, years ago, when he was staying down in 
Cornwall." 

"Kind and nice," were not quite Harry's words, 
but they sufficiently explained what he had said. 
His expression was "an awfully jolly girl, ask her 
to come, anything to pass away five minutes." 

Miss Winton resumed her seat, and Grace followed 
Constance into her brother's room. He was in his 
dressing gown lying on a couch drawn up closely 
to the fire. 

Although prepared to see a great change, Grace 
was startled to find him looking as he did. His 
face was terribly emaciated^ his large eyes staring 
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wildly. Could this be the once light-hearted, hand- 
some Harry Hawkins ? Could that voice, so hoarse 
and hollow, be the same as the one which was once 
so full of fun and nonsense, so clever in mimicry, 
so quick in joke, yet at times too, earnest and deep 
with serious feeling ? 

Grace had great difficulty in keeping back her 
tears. Harry raised himself upon his elbow to 
receive her as she went up to his couch, and 
exclaimed, 

"It's awfully good of you to come and see me, 
Miss Sullivan, in this state — you will excuse my 
invalid room — perhaps it was hardly right to ask 
you to come, I'm such a figure, but the time hangs 
awfully upon one's hands, and its grand to get 
sight of a new face occasionally, especially when 
it isn't suggestive of stethescopes and medicine 
bottles," and Harry laughed a little, and ooughed 
a great deal, as a natural consequence. 

Grace sat down in the chair the nurse had placed 
near the couch, and waited until Harry's fit of cough- 
ing was over, then she said gently : — 

" It is very good of you to invite me in here, Harry. 
I should not have asked, for fear of intruding. Yet I 
did long to see you, and tell you how very sorry I 
was to hear of your illness." 

" You'll come again, won't you V' pleaded Harry a 
few minutes later, when Grace rose and took leave of 
him. " If it doesn't bore you awfully to come and 
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■ 
see a poor fellow like me, it would be a real kindness. 

Conny knows how sick and tired I am of lying here. 
I ought to be used to it. IVe had four or five 
months of this sort of thing, but it's very hateful, and 
I often wish myself dead. That's the doctor's car- 
riage — ^good-bye. Don't let him catch you here, lest 
he should say it was too much for me, and forbid your 
coming. Doctors take such whims into their heads 
sometimes," and Harry settled himself again on his 
pillow, and prepared for his doctor's visit. 

Grace went back to the drawing-room with Conny, 
sick at heart. Her first thought, when invited to see 
Harry, had been "perhaps I may say a word," and a 
little prayer had gone up accordingly ; but she had 
felt when with him, unless terribly forcing the con- 
versation, she could not speak of those things he 
forbade to be mentioned by his father and sisters. 
Yet now that the opportunity had gone, she felt 
grieved she had kept silent, and it weighed upon her 
spirits for the remainder of the day. Only, when in 
her room that night, she on her knees talked over all 
that had happened with Him who was to her an 
actual presence, did she take comfort in the thought 
that this was an occasion when prayerful waiting 
must precede prayerful speaking — there was gentle 
ploughing to be done before even the tiniest seed 
could be planted. Grace put Harry into her litany^ 
and from that day he became a part of her th(Might 
and prayer. 
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Twice in the week following Grace drove over to 
Bayswater with Miss Winton, but she neither time 
saw Harry — once he was too ill, and the second time 
the doctor was there. 

After the conversation that Sunday morning, Flor- 
ence had many quiet talks with Grace — the barrier ot 
reserve was broken down, and it had become a great 
comfort to the poor motherless girl to pour out the 
pent-up thoughts of weeks into the sympathizing ear 
of her friend. Grace was so gentle with her, so quick 
to understand, so tender in dealing with her grief, no 
wonder that in time Florence became more sub- 
missive to her Heavenly Father's will, more ready 
to take up her cross cheerfully. She did not miss 
her mother less, but she let her ardent love expend 
itself in patient suffering, where before it had been 
lost in murmuring and discontent ; and the self-con- 
trol and habitual subfnission to a love she was 
learning to trust, even where she could not under- 
stand, were giving to her character just the tone and 
steady balance before wanting. Miss Winton noticed 
the change with great thankfulness : once only had* 
she talked it over with Grace — she was so anxious 
not to interfere in any way with the silent influence 
at work. On that occasion Grace had said, "It was 
so natural for her grief to be self-absorbing at firsts 
but Florence is too truly good to let it continue so. 
If only there were something for her to do. We are 
so apt to think there is no sorrow so great as our 
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own, until we know a little what others suffer when 
similarly tried." 

Grace's visit was drawing to a close. She was 
entering upon her third week, and wished to be home 
by the following Sunday. At the earnest solicitation 
of Florence and Maud, the day of departure was put 
off until Saturday. The last day arrived, and Grace 
was busy packing in her room, Maud sitting Turk 
fashion on the floor, nursing a favourite spaniel, whom 
she was dressing up in an Indian scarf of Grace's, 
trying with much patience and perseverance to tie 
back its ears with a piece of pink ribbon, which 
operation Puck greatly objected to, shaking his head 
indignantly from time to time, as if to appeal against 
such vanities. Florence was standing against the 
table, looking through a pile of books, which had 
that day come in, and from which Grace was to make 
her selection — a little parting gift from the girls. A 
knock at the door disturbed the trio — a maid entered 
with a note. "They are "waiting for an answer, 
please, miss," she said, presenting it to Grace. Grace 
opened it, and read aloud :~ 

*' Dear Miss Sullivan, — 

" We hear you are leaving town. Harry 
IS quite wild that he has not seen you again, and he 
will not let me rest until I send this, to ask you 
— he says I am to say implore you — to come over 
and stay with us until Monday. I am afraid it may 
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inconvenience you to make any alteration in your 
plans at this late hour, but if in any way possible,- 
please — please come. Your visit may be of infinite 
blessing to us all. Forgive the blots. I will not 
stop to re-write this. 

" With kind love to Miss Winton, 

" In haste, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Gertrude Hawkins. 

" P.S. — I send the brougham with this. You can * 
keep it any time, if there be hope of your returning 
m It 

" You will go, Grace ? " said Florence and Maud, in 
the same breath. 

" I think God means me to," replied Grace, gently, 
and although she went at once to talk the matter over 
with Miss Winton, the decision was already made in 
her heart. 

Grace had been waiting ever since her visit to 
Harry for the time to come when she might speak, 
and now it had arrived. The thought of inconve- 
nience, in the alteration of her plans, never crossed 
her. She had, day by day, spoken openly to her 
heavenly Father of her yearning to be of use, if it 
were His will, to poor Harry. She had watched for 
the guiding of His Eye — it had come — no need to ' 
question after such watching, her's only to obey. 

An hour later, and Grace was on her way to Bays- 
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water. The train that should have taken her home 
to Wintelthorpe, carried, instead, a letter explaining 
her absence. There were, at least, two people the 
following day who were disappointed in not seeing 
Grace in her accustomed seat in church, and those 
two were Henry St. George and Dr Andrews. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HARRY HAWKINS. 

" We are not worse at once — ^the course of evil 
Begins so slowly and from such light source 
An infant's hand might stop the breach with clay ; 
But let the stream grow wider, and philosophy, 
Ay, and religion too, may strive in vain 
To stem the headlong current." 

Grace's reception at Bayswatef was of the warmest 
kind. Gertrude and Constance seemed quite overcome 
with delight, and Mr Hawkins gave her a fatherly kiss, 
which said more than any words could have done. 
Harry appeared very pleased, said it was "awfully 
good of her," and so forth ; and, being considerably 
better that day, proposed a game of chess, if it 
wouldn't bore Miss Sullivan too much to play. 

Grace assured him she would enjoy it, and soon the 
chess-board was brought, and the game commenced. 
It was not quite finished when the dressing bell rang, 
and Grace ran away to her room. She did not see 
Harry again that night, as he was exhausted after the 
excitement of the game, and fell into a sleep which 
lasted for hours. The following day was very bright. 
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Grace decided to go with Mr Hawkins, and one of 
the girls, to church in the morning, hoping there would 
be an opportunity of a quiet talk with Harry in the 
afternoon. She was not disappointed : he asked for 
her after lunch, and when she offered to stay with 
him, while Conny (who had remained at home all the 
morning) went to church, he gladly consented. Ger- 
trude was lying down, as she was suffering from a 
sick head-ache. Grace was therefore left alone with 
Harry, with the exception of the nurse who flitted in 
and out, at hand if anything should be wanted. Grace 
felt at last the prayed for opportunity had come. 
With one little upward breathing for help and guid- 
ance, she settled herself in the arm chair near to 
Harry's couch, and, looking quietly at him, said, 
" Harry, may I sing to you } I have a pet hymn I 
want you so much to hear." 

Harry did not seem surprised at the request, in any 
way, but his consent was not hearty. Grace would 
not be daunted ; she began at once, and sang through 
that beautiful hymn which has brought comfort to so 
many sorrowing hearts : — 

" I heard the voice of Jesus say 

* Come unto Me and rest, 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 

Thy head upon My breast.' 
I came to Jesus as I was, 

Weary, and worn, and sad, 
I found in Him a resting place, 

And He has made me glad. 
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" I heard the voice of Jesus say 

* behold I freely give 
The living water — thirsty one, 

Stoop down and drink, and live.' 
I came to Jesus and I drank 

Of that life-giving stream ; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived. 

And now I live in Him. 

" I heard the voice of Jesus say 

' I am this dark world's light ; 
Look unto Me, thy mom shall rise 

And all thy day be bright' 
I look'd to Jesus, and I found 

In Him my Star, my Sun ; 
And in that light of life 111 walk 

Till trav'lling days are done." 

At first Harry looked into the fire, and a cold 
listless expression was upon his face, but as Grace went 
on he turned his gaze upon her. Her voice was very 
sweet and clear. She modulated its tones now, so 
that they fell upon the ear very softly and soothingly. 
No wonder that that penetrated the hard coating 
which had lately formed itself as a crust over 
Harry s heart. The tears were in his eyes as Grace 
ceased. 

"I'm so glad you like it, Harry," Grace said, 
** it is a very special favourite of mine." 

"It was your voice, not the hymn that touched me," 
said Harry dryly. " I don't care for hymns." 

" Why not ? " asked Grace simply. 
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"Because I don't believe in them," said Harry 
tersely. 

"Not when they embody, as the one I have just 
been singing does, the words of our Saviour ? " asked 
Grace, a little trembling at heart as to the reply this 
might elicit. 

" Oh ! it will do for those who have any faith in 
religion, not for such as me, Miss Sullivan," said 
Harry in tones more sorrowful than cold. " I threw 
all practical belief overboard some time ago, and 
never care to think about the subject now-a-days." 

" But, Harry, tell me why t " asked Grace earnestly. 
" Years ago you were so different." 

"Ah ! " said Harry bitterly, " I knew nothing about 
the hypocrisy of religion then. I learnt it to my cost 
afterwards, and, having once learned it, I wasn't 
likely to be humbugged again." 

" Will you tell me how it happened } " pleaded 
Grace, adding quietly, "if it will not pain or tire 
you." 

"O! it's soon told," said Harry gloomily. "It's 
been my ill luck to be a good deal amongst the 
parsons. When at *s I boarded with a clergy- 
man's family. My good mother thought she secured 
my safety in putting me there, but unfortunately the 
man and his wife were always at loggerheads, and 
one night finished off with a fight, idiich ultimately 
ended in a separation — ' incompatibility of temper, 
&c.' As both had been great professors of religion, 
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away from home, it rather shook my faith to see 
them living such cat and dog lives in the house, and 
I fancy now that was the first thing that led .me to 
be what I am. But I stuck to my religion outwardly 
for some time after that, until, unfortunately, I got 
again under the care of a wretched professor. I was 
studying hard for a pretty stiff examination. The 
doctor with whom I then was, was what we men in 
the house called a stunner. He would let us do 
pretty much as we liked, though he kept us hard at 
work. It was then I first took to card-playing and 
smoking, and — don't be shocked if I confess it, I am 
as well to make a clean breast while I am about it — 
I grew very fond of drinking. Of course the doctor 
knew it, but he was not the one to put his hand kindly 
on a fellow's shoulder and say, * Take care, you are 
forming habits that will ruin you.' On the contrary, 
he treated it very lightly. Once one of the fellows 
had delirium tremens. Poor lad, he had no father, 
and his mother doted upon him. It would have 
broken her heart if she had known. It took three of 
us to watch him night and day ; we changed about, 
so as never to be absent too long at a time. One 
morning the doctor asked where young Thewitson 
was, and we said he was at his lodgings with a bad 
bilious attack, whereat the doctor laughed, and, 
winking slyly, said, * I fear it's very bad if it takes 
three of you to be constantly with him.* 

" You will not be surprised that this kind of life 
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was sapping all my religion out of me. I gave up 
first one thing and then another, though not without 
a struggle when I thought of my mother, who died 
just about that time. For her sake I made a pretence 
for a while of keeping Sunday — went to church once 
a day at least, but this, too, I gave up in time. 
However, I had heard a good deal about the doctor's 
preaching — he only preached occasionally to oblige 
some friend or other — and one day hearing that he 
was doing duty at Kew, I trotted down without say- 
ing a word to any of the fellows. The sermon was a 
fine one in every way, clever and touching, with 
sufficient earnestness in it to bring the tears to many 
persons* eyes. Had I not known the doctor, I, too, 
should have been touched ; as it was, I left the 
church completely sickened at what I felt to be such 
flagrant hypocrisy. I went home ; the fellows 
wanted to know where I had been, but I would not 
tell them. After dinner they invited me as usual to 
have a game at whist. Now, I had never before 
given in so far to desecrating the Sabbath, but on 
that day I was wild, and said laughingly, * Anything 
you like, boys.* So off we went to the smoking- 
room ; we lighted up our pipes and sent the man out 
for brandy. Soon we were a very noisy party, but 
who cared ? there was nobody to stop us. When we 
were getting almost uproarious, the door opened, and 
in walked the doctor. I thought the fellows would 
be in a fine state of mind, but they took it as a 
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matter of course, and so did the doctor. He came 
and sat down just behind me, leaning his elbow on 
my chair; I could feel his breath upon my cheek. 
For a moment I thought, * He is going to whisper a 
word of warning — he sees me hovering on the brink 
of ruin, and he has come home softened after his 
service,* but imagine my horror when he said, * I bet a 
crown you lose the odd trick/ Oh ! Miss Sullix^an, 
he might as well have signed my death warrant ! I 
won't distress you with telling you all about my 
downward course — it dated finally from that day — I 
went from bad to worse. My faith was utterly 
wrecked in goodness, and if there be a judgment 
day, I shall tax my destroyer face to face with his 
dastardly work ! " 

Harry, who had ^ept moderately calm so far, 
became very much excited, and this brought on his 
cough. When it was over he lay back exhausted — 
the tears were standing on Grace's cheeks as she 
gazed upon- this poor young man. His story had 
deeply touched her ; she saw at once his weakness in 
judging all by the few, but at the same time she 
could fully understand how the sin of one man had 
told upon him. She longed to ask what had become 
of the man of whom Harry spoke, but he was too 
greatly exhausted to be questioned. Months after- 
wards she heard he had died two years before, tor- 
mented on his deathbed with strange fears and 
visions. He to whom was given with the care of 
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those young men such mighty influence for good, had 
been so treacherous to his charge, that instead of 
leaving behind him a memory to be blessed, went to 
his grave accurst ! Oh, that Harry's confession that 
Sunday afternoon had been the ebullition of a wander- 
ing brain, and not the startling revelation of a hidden 
memory ! 

While sadly pondering over what Harry had said, 
Grace by some impulse was led to fall upon her 
knees in prayer. Harry was totally unprepared for 
that. Her earnestness touched him in his softened 
mood. The memory of his mother came back to 
him, and the sweet impression of childhood, so long 
buried beneath the sin and folly of a mournful man- 
hood, arose from the grave of the past, and Harry 
wept. Grace feared all this excitement would make 
him worse, and tried to soothe him. At length his 
sobs ceased, and he spoke : — 

" Grace, if there is yet hope for me, it is because 
God has sent you to me, in these my last days on 
earth, to tell me all are not hypocrites, and to remind 
me of my mother's prayers and teachings." 

Harry*s father came in at this moment, and soon 
Grace slipped away to her room. We know what 
she would do there, how earnestly she would pray 
for poor Harry, how gratefully she would thank God 
for His mercy in allowing him so far to soften. All 
were astonished that evening, when sitting with the 
invalid, to hear Harry ask quite naturally if Grace 
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would sing the hymn she sang that afternoon. Grace 
complied at once, and that ended, sang another. 

A strange look was on Harry's face. Grace won- 
dered what it meant. No one spoke, and so she 
drew from her pocket her little Testament, and read 
the first chapter of St John's Epistle ; her voice 
lingered over the words, " If we confess our sins He 
IS faithful and just to forgive us our sins." Harry 
said, when she paused, he would like to go to bed, he 
was terribly tired, and so they rang for the nurse and 
left him. 

Grace did not return home on the following day., 
She stayed until the end of the week, at Harry's 
especial request. Every day she read and prayed 
with him, often singing, too, some favourite hymn. 
Harry spoke little, but Grace knew deep down within 
his heart a warfare was going on. The morning she 
left he asked her to sing once more, — 

" I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
*Come unto Me and rest.'** 

and then to pray. Grace's tears were flowing, as once 
again she besought God to lead to Himself the wan- 
dering one. She asked for life to last until he could 
feel death robbed of its sting, until he could say,. 
"For me to live is Christ, to die is' gain." As she 
paused, her face still buried in her hands, there was a 
sob from Harry^ and then in feeble tones the cry : — 
" Lord take the heart I cannot give, blot out the 
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iniquities of the past, and let me be Thy child, 
safe within Thine arms never more to wander from 
Thee ; for the sake of Thy dear Son, who came to 
seek and save the lost." 

" And at evening-time there shall be light." Grace's 
heart that day was full of grateful prayer and joyous 
musing, as, on her way home, she leant back in the 
train and thought of all that had happened during 
her visit to town. 

The grateful prayer and joyous musing did not 
end though with the journey, but rang on within her 
heart for ever, another chord in the hymn of praise 
her life so sweetly sang, inspired by memories of 
loving mercies and oft-aftswered prayers. 

Harry Hawkins lingered out for weeks, no longer 
in the valley, where doubt and darkness and misery 
beset him, but upon the mountain, high up to- 
wards heaven, with all its light and joy and bright 
unfolding. His sisters watched the daily climbing 
with tearful eyes, and spoke of it all as mysterious 
and wonderful ; but had they known then, as they do 
now, the mighty power of God's love to shine into 
the heart and thrill our being with a new and glad- 
some life, they would have understood better the 
change that had come with such seeming sudden- 
ness upon their brother. It was no more than the 
leper healed, the blind restored to sight, or Lazarus 
raised from the dead, and what has been, may be. 
He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever — the 
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Lord and Giver of Life. Harry Hawkins had been 
summoned from the grave of doubt and scepticism, 
and in coming forth he breathed, he lived, he moved 
as one brought back to life. His days grew brighter 
. as they waned, and when at length he crossed the 
border land, it was as a tired, yet happy child, going 
home to the outstretched arms and loving caress of a 
mother-God. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A COTTAGE MEETING. 

" The messengers of grace to guilty men.* 

" 'Tis not enough that what you say be true ; 
To make men feel xt^you must feel it too, 
Shew yourself warm, and that will warmth impart 
To any hearer's sympathising heart." 

The day following Grace's return to Wintelthorpe 
was Sunday. It was one of those lovely June days 
when all nature seems touched with gladness, the 
birds singing joyously in the shady lanes, the grass 
so richly laden with life, waving in the gentle breeze 
as if in soothing lullaby, the air so full of summer 
perfume ; it was a day to lift one up unconsciously 
nearer to heaven. Grace Sullivan had brought 
May Percival home with her to dinner. Both girls 
were longing for a quiet talk, and this seemed such 
a favourable opportunity, besides, May had long 
wished to accompany Grace to one of her cottage 
meetings, and as she and her father were likely 
soon to be going on the Continent for a summer 
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ramble, she was anxious to take advantage of to-day, 
more especially, as next Sunday there were likely 
to be visitors at the Hall. 

"So glad to have you back again, Grace," said 
May, kissing her tenderly, when the two girls were 
taking off their bonnets. "Life has seemed so 
different without you, I have wanted to ask you 
fifty questions, but I thought I would not trouble 
you with any letters ; I knew you would have much 
to occupy your mind in town." 

"My mind will never be too full to have its 
quiet comer for you. May dear," said Grace. "I 
have been so longing to know how you were getting 
on. 

"I sometimes wonder whether I make any pro- 
gress, Grace," said May thoughtfully, " I do so want 
to be more like the self I aim at, but the more 
I try, the harder it seems. Some days I am so 
listless and dead, I wonder whether I have any life 
in me at all, then another time I feel so stirred up 
to be watchful and prayerful, so anxious for the 
mastery over self, and it seems such a failure. I 
know I may tell you this, Grace, you will under- 
stand it ; somehow you always understand my 
struggles, and can define them even better than I 
can myself. You do know what I mean, now, don't 
you ? " and May looked up pleadingly into Grace's 
face. 

"Will you let me shew you how well I under- 
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stand," said Grace softly, and she repeated musingly 
a little piece she had somewhere met with. 

" You try to mend you say, but fail and fall 
From hour to hour, 
You bear in mind, and wish to do God's will 
But seem to have no power. 

" You cannot keep your temper or your tongue. 
Anger will rise, 
A sudden word or look, or fancied slight 
Takes you by quick surprise. 

** Things will be vexing^ people will provoke, 
And all goes wrong, 
Then comes the cry for help, or else the shame 
That frets you all day long. 

** With thoughts, God cannot care for one so weak. 
So heartless, cold, 
But God loved the whole world when *dead in sin,' 
In the dark days of old, 

"And much more He loves you not dead in sin, 
Your living soul 
He's training now, His spirit prompts the cry 
For guidance and control. 

" Without it, you would have no thought, or care, 
Or wish to mend. 
But like the brute beasts, just live out your days 
Without an aim or end. 

" Then fret not, fear not, though you fail and fall. 
From hoUr to hour. 
In the strong name of Jesus, rise and walk, . 
And He wiU give you power." 
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" O ! Grace," said May, " that must have been 
written for me, it does so talk to me, — not at me, but 
to me. Thank you so much, you will pray for me 
that I may *rise and walk,* when these continued 
struggles and failures make me feel so downhearted 
and hopeless ? " 

The quiet Sunday dinner was soon over, and 
Grace and May were on their way to the cottage. 
It was a little out of the village, about half way 
between Lawn Cottage and the Hall, a pretty little 
low-built place covered with honeysuckle. An old 
woman opened the door, almost before Grace had 
time to knock. 

" Welcome home again, Miss," was the hearty greet- 
ing, as she shook warmly Grace's extended hand, 

" Glad to see you back, ma'am." " Hope you're well, 
miss," passed from mouth to mouth, as Grace, with a 
beaming smile and many nods, took her seat near the 
window, where a table had been placed for her. Upon 
the table was a glass of water and a bunch of flowers. 
A chair was quickly put for May beside her ; Grace 
took up the flowers, and, bending fondly over them, 
said, "Whom have I to thank for these sweet mes- 
sengers of God's love ? Ah ! I guess, you gathered 
them, Mr Hartly, from your little garden by the 
brook ; I know where these forget-me-nots grew, there 
is only one place where we can get them so early." 

Mr Hartly, a sunburnt man of four or five and 
forty, dressed in a clean smock, a healthy looking 
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agricultural labourer, glowed all over with delight ; 
rough and uncultivated as he was, he had a large soul 
for flowers, and nothing so rejoiced him as to find 
them appreciated by others. 

Grace replaced her bouquet on the table, and opened 
her hymn book ; she gave out one well-known to all 
there, and in a minute that little cottage was full of 
song ; young and old joined in it with a zest and ear- 
nestness that quite touched May, so unaccustomed to 
these humble cottagers. The hymn over, Grace 
offered a few simple words of prayer, so simple as to 
come within the grasp of the youngest, while at the 
same time expressing the earnest heart-cry of the 
eldest. 

Another hymn followed, and then she opened her 
little Bible and read from the gospel of St. Matthew, 
the 6th chapter, from the 19th verse to the close. 
After a slight pause, Grace took up her bunch of 
flowers and said, 

" Our Saviour bid us consider the lilies of the field ; 
we will do so this afternoon, dear friends. How sweet 
and beautiful they are, how dearly we love them. 
Why, your little ones smile and talk their baby talk 
to the flowers long before they can put sentences to- 
gether ; they say * pretty, pretty,' and stretch out their 
little hands to grasp them ; then, as soon as they can 
trot alone, they run to gather butter-cups and daisies 
in the meadows ; as they older grow, the village lads 
and lasses deck themselves with flowers, and, 1 if 
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sick or ill, how it gladdens them to see the pretty 
things. Yes, every one loves flowers. Jesus knew 
this, and that's why He told them to think about 
them, to * consider them.' But what did He want the 
people to consider about them i Ah ! listen — He 
said, ' You see these lovely flowers, you see the care 
God takes of them; they are so perfect in their form 
and colour, the heavenly Father made them all Him- 
self; and if He is so mindful of the flowers, O, think, 
how He takes care of you.' Dear people, is it not 
sweet to think of God's care for us ? We know, when 
we were children, how it comforted us to go and tell 
our mother our little troubles ; it was not so much 
because we loved her, as because she loved us. Ah ! 
the mother's love is very comforting; what then is 
God's, who loves us far more tenderly than even the 
best mother ever loved her child ! 

" Yes, dear men and women, God loves you so, so 
dearly. Do you know it i Do you feel it ? He loves 
you when at home ; He loves you when hard at work; 
He loves you when you are awake and when asleep. 
How does He shew us His love.? How did our 
mothers shew it } They sought our happiness, so 
does God ; He wants us to be happy, and He is 
always talking to us about this. He says, * poor man 
or woman, I do so long for you to be happy, but you 
cannot be happy as you are, in your sinful unrepent- 
ing state. See what I have done for you, I have 
given my Son to die for you, to bear your punishment 
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for sin, to bring you back to Me and Life. Say, will 
you come ? O ! can it be that you know nothing, 
think nothing of My love to thee ? Must day after 
day pass, and I get no smile, no look of love ? ' Dear 
people, how would you feel if your little ones were to 
treat you thus coldly? Would it not break your 
hearts ? O ! think how you are breaking the heart of 
the loving Father, and the tender pitying Saviour! 
He, your Saviour, is looking upon each of you this 
afternoon, and He says, so sorrowfully and with tears, 
' And ye will not come to Me, that ye might have life.* 
O ! He knows there is no one else can give you life, 
and life means joy and peace, and heaven one day. 

" You may ask it of the world, but it has it not. 
Satan will try to deceive you and tell you he can 
give it you, but he has only death to bestow, endless 
death, in the eternal separation from God. O ! con- 
sider these lilies — these lovely flowers — think of Him 
who made them, and remember it is the same who 
careth for you. Shall not His Love soften your 
hearts, and lead you to Him, like the prodigal son to 
his Father } You are in a far country, feome of you, 
and there is a great famine ; your soul is hungry, but 
no man gives unto you ; you would fain fill yourself 
with husks — drown care in drink — forget your hunger 
in excitement and folly, but you cannot ; a longing 
steals over you — * I will arise and go to my Father,' I 
will leave my sinful life and turn to God ; it is the 
drawing of the Holy Spirit. O ! listen, listen, to It's 
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pleadings. With trembling steps the prodigal went, 
just as he was, half starved and tattered ; he did not 
wait to get better, to be more respectably clothed, 
before he sought his father's presence ; the longing to 
be home was his, and that longing led him thither- 
ward just as he was ; and so, if any of you have the 
longing, let it lead you, do not wait to be better first ; 
go in the spirit of the little hymn — 

* Just as I am without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
Oh ! Lamb of God, I come.' 

" The prodigal, I daresay, wondered in his heart, 
* How will my father receive me } Will he recognise 
me, so travel-stained and poverty-stricken } Will the 
door be closed, and shall I have to rap and wait a 
long, long time before any one comes } ' Cannot you 
see him going along, his steps getting slow and hesi- 
tating, as he draws nearer his father's home, his eyes 
cast down mournfully on the ground } But who is 
this running so quickly on the way he comes } — what 
is it makes him start and draw aside in very shame 
to hide himself.? — he sees his father! and he thinks 
I'll let him pass and not make myself known. Let 
him pass } not make himself known 1 Why, as if the 
father has not come on purpose to meet him. Sadly 
has he been watching from his window for his wan- 
dering son's return; his tearful eyes have lingered 
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lovingly and anxiously upon the road by which he 
must come, if at any time he should return, and now 
he sees the poor lost figure coming slowly in the 
distance, a long, long way off. None but those 
watchful eyes could notice it while yet so far — the 
figure is that of a beggar man — ay, but love pene- 
trates the outward garb — the father knows it is his 
son ; and now down from his watching -place he 
rushes, away from his palace, out into the high road, 
bounding forward with an overflowing heart of joy, 
the father meets the beggar, throws his arms about 
his neck, and kisses him ! 

"Dear people, are you wondering in your hearts, 
' Will God receive me if I go to Him ? ' 'I have 
wandered long and grown hard in sin— can He 
care for such an onePj* Oh, yes! He can and 
does. He is watching for you now, even while 
you wonder; ready when you start to run to- 
wards you, and give you His glad kiss of welcome. 
That you repent and long to go to Him is all He 
wants : you need not think about your rags, your 
worthless deeds, your wretched appearance, He will 
clothe you with the righteousness of His Son Jesus, 
who hath suffered for your transgressions and for 
your iniquities. He will take you, thus clothed, by 
the hand, and lead you into the presence of His 
angels, before whom He will acknowledge you as 
His son." 

Thus simply did Grace talk to those poor cottagers, 
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some thirty or forty of all ages, many of them those 
who would come in to that little meeting, but as yet 
could not be induced to go to church. They would 
one day. These riieetings — Grace had held them 
now in different cottages for years — ^were not in- 
stead of, but rather stepping-stones to, the House 
of God. 

Many a hardened drunkard had at these little gather- 
ings, — brought in by a friend or induced to come out 

' of respect for the young lady "who," one had once said, 
" was never above coming to see him and his wife in a 
kind, friendly way, not with any of your patronising 
airs, as if standing on a hill and talking condescend- 
ingly to some one loW down in a muddy bog beneath, 
but as if you were made of exact the same stuff, and 
had the same feelings, and felt the same trials — a real 
friendy in fact " — many a hardened drunkard had felt 
his first impulse to give up the drink and be a better 
man at these little meetings ; many a Bible neglecter 
had first learned to love the Wprd there; many a 
sorrowing one had there first found where to take his 
sorrow and be comforted ; many a young man and 
woman had there first imbibed principles which 
should make them firm in after life to resist evil, 
and walk humbly and prayerfully with God in the 
midst of temptation ; and many a one now took 
their seat in church Sunday after Sunday, whose 

. Sabbaths were once frittered away in public-houses 
and loitering about the fields and lanes, with com- 
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panions as giddy as themselves. Would that such 
meetings were more generally held ; would that their 
usefulness were more readily acknowledged. The 
clergy, then, who now lament that there are beyond 
their reach men and women they would fain help but 
cannot — a certain class whom neither Sunday school 
nor service, nor district visiting (as a system) can get 
within their grasp — would rejoice where now they 
grieve, find hope and encouragement where now they 
only meet with disappointment. 

The very informality of Grace's meetings formed 
their chief attractiveness. The hymns with tunes 
which needed no trained choir to start, but fell upon 
the humblest peasant's ear with melody ; the simple 
prayers, clothed in language the most unlearned 
could apply ; the gentle talking, not preachings which 
out of their home life and surroundings led them up 
to heavenly thoughts and considerations; the little 
anecdotes, which came from time to time, to nail 
firmly on their heart and mind a truth otherwise 
unheeded, — all these things formed an attraction to 
those, who as yet with no appetite for what was 
good, and casting to the winds all sense of duty, 
would never have thought of joining in the service 
of the Church. 

Grace closed her little meeting (which had lasted 
just an hour) with singing and prayer; then with a 
gentle farewell to each, shaking hands with many, 
and nodding kindly to others, she left the cottage. 
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accompanied by May. They walked on in silence 
for some little time, and then May spoke. 

" Grace, I see the secret of it all now — I mean of 
being able to help the poor people. We must just be 
one of themselves, understand their life, make allow- 
ance for their difficulties, and let them feel we 
sympathize with them." 

" Yes," said Grace thoughtfully, " this man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them." 

" O ! Grace," continued May, " I have enjoyed it all 
so much, and it has so helped me. Do you know 
when you first told me of the joy you had in going 
about amongst the cottagers, I could not understand 
It at all. I thought they must be so rough and 
uncouth, requiring such an effort on your part to 
come down to their kind of talk and life, and I 
wondered if God meant such as you to go. I fancied 
somehow it would be such a trial, but the first day I 
went with you — it was to see poor old blind Martha, 
if you remember — I saw how happy and at home you 
were, and how bright and glad your visit made her. 
Forgive me, but I noticed you shook hands with her, 
and once or twice you called her * dear,' just as if you 
were speaking to an equal, and it seemed to me as if 
your gentle ways and refined manners must be very 
sweet to the poor body, with only those rough sons 
about her, and that your very refinement helped her 
the better to understand the beautiful message you 
gave her from Jesus. I think if all people thought of 
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this, I mean if they went amongst the poor every bit 
themselves^ not stiff and formal or smoothing down 
and patronizing, as so many seem to be, how much 
more good they might do, and how much regard and 
love they would win, where now they only get a 
certain outward show of civility and respect* You 
have already taught me to love the people I visit. I 
cannot help feeling sorry for them, and that makes 

me long to help them, and then , well, they seem 

to know I want to be their friend, and that makes 
them always kind and ready to receive any little help 
I can offer them in the way of sympathy. Oh ! it 
has brought such a joy to my life being able to do 
anything for others. I know it is very little I can do, 
but you would scarcely believe how I look forward to 
my half hours with my poor. 

" I have often thought of your words when you first 
asked me to take a district. I said I would rather 
wait until I felt myself better, before I attempted to 
make other people so, and your reply was, 'May, 
dear, the poor teach and help us quite as much as we 
can teach and help them. It is not because we are 
better than they are that we seek to do them good, 
but because we are so conscious of our own need that 
we are enabled to sympathize with theirs,* and then 
you told me how sympathy was the golden key to 
unlock hearts. I never understood it quite so well as 
I did this afternoon when I saw Tom Jones the 
poacher, ^whorn papa used to say was, he feared, too 
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bad ever to be reached, sitting amongst those people, 
drinking in so eagerly all you said, while the tears 
came trickling down his cheeks. I thought of the 
man we read about in the Gospels who sat at the 
feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right mind. Then there 
was Maurice Weston — he used to drink, and beat his 
poor wife sadly, but she told me only yesterday a 
kinder husband could not be since he attended your 
cottage meeting ; he has given up drinking, and has 
been working steadily at the Home Farm for the last 
three months. O ! how I wish papa had been with 
me to-day ! " 

The girls chatted on until they came to a turn in 
the road, when they parted. May to go home and 
Grace to cross the fields and pay a visit to some 
cottages standing in a lane not far distant. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A FIELD MEETING. 

" He sendeth sun, He sendeth shower, 
Alike they're needful to the flower ; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give the soul its nourishment. 
As comes to me or cloud, or sun. 
Father, Thy will, not mine be done." 

" My son, suffer me to do with thee what I please, I know 
what is expedient for thee/' 

" O ! Lord, for thy sake I will cheerfully suffer whatever shall 
come on me with Thy permission. 

" From Thy hand I am willing to receive indifferently good 
and evil, sweet and bitter, joy and sorrow, and for all that 
befalleth me I will be thankful. 

" For it cannot be anything but good whatsoever Thou shalt 
do with me." 

Thomas A Kempis. 

Grace had not gone far when she met Mr St 
George ; he had evidently been paying visits, instead 
of going, as he usually did, to the Sunday school. 
They stopped and shook hands. It was the first 
opportunity of doing so since Grace's return. 
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" You have had, I hope, a pleasant meeting, Miss 
Sullivan," said Mr St George, after expressing 
pleasure in seeing her home again. 

"Yes, thank you," said Grace, "May Percival has 
been with me, I have but just parted from her." 

"Ah! how she has missed you while away," said 
Mr St George, "indeed we have all felt a terrible 
blank in our lives, forgive me, but it is so " — ^and 
seeing Grace about to move on, he turned round, 
and walked with her. Grace noticed it; but did 
not think it strange. Mr St George would often 
so turn back with her, if he had anything special 
to say, knowing that her time was generally so 
planned out, when on her visits from cottage to 
cottage, that to detain, was to hinder, and perhaps 
prevent the carrying out of some arrangement 

Henry St George had met Grace quite accidentally 
to-day ; he had no thought of seeing her, when he 
struck into the path across the fields that afternoon, 
on his return from visiting a farm-house, about three 
miles out of the village. He ought to have been- 
in school, but a certain restlessness and head-ache — 
the latter occasioned, doubtless, by a sleepless night 
— led him to take a walk instead. None of the 
people from the farm had been to church that 
morning, — ^they were so rarely absent, except through 
illness, that he had a ready excuse for going, and 
the loveliness of the afternoon had decided him to 
yield to the fancy. He had found the family absent. 
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-^away at the sea side — ^with the exception of the 
eldest son, who generally attended the Wesleyan 
Chapel at Gotthelby. After half an hour's rest,. 
Henry St George came away — ^his head-ache had 
quite gone, but not so the restlessness. The fact 
was, he had of late been much perturbed in mind, 
owing to the discovery that into his heart, and life,, 
and every thought, had crept one who seemed so 
far beyond his reach ; indeed, of whom he thought 
it was almost sacrilege to think with other feelings- 
than those of reverence, and even awe. He had 
talked and reasoned with himself to no purpose. 
Henry St George found, as others are always finding,, 
that when that little spirit of love has stolen into^ 
the heart, under whatever shadow or pretence, it 
quietly establishes itself there, and reigns supreme,, 
treating with laughter and contempt any endeavours, 
whether suggested by prudence or reason, to de- 
throne it. 

The few weeks of Grace's absence had been to 
Henry St George a time of acutest trial. Once he 
thought of writing to her to tell her all, but this he 
felt would never do ; if, as he believed she was, she 
were entirely ignorant as to his feelings towards 
her, it would come upon her as a shock, and cause 
her to refuse him at once, without giving him a 
chance of pleading his own cause further. No, he 
would wait, months, years if necessary, to let it 
gradually dawn upon her, and then if she said " No." — 
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Henry St George never got any further — life would be 
an utter blank to him after that. He had decided to 
wait, and he had said the same over and over again 
that afternoon, in sauntering home from the farm, 
down those shady lanes ; he had said the same when 
he crossed the stile, leading into the fields, where 
he met Grace, and the echo of the words had not 
left his mind, when he turned back with her, and 
took the first step towards bringing that waiting 
season to a close, by telling her how greatly he 
had missed her. Grace's reply was quite natural 
and unconscious. 

*' You are all very kind, Mr St George, it is very 
nice to be missed, and makes one appreciate fully the 
getting home. I can assure you I am very glad to 
be here again amongst the dear people." 

Henry St George's heart was beating. What mad 
impulse was it urging him on ? He could not hold 
back the speech that followed, although he would 
have given worlds to 4*ecall it the moment it had left 
his lips. 

" Miss SuUiVfin, O ! could you know how greatly I 
have felt your absence and longed for your return, 
you would understand something of thoughts and 
feelings I dare not yet acknowledge even to my- 
self." 

Grace started and turned very pale. They had 
reached the stile leading out of the fields into a lane, 
twenty yards down which the cottages stood for 
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which Grace was bound. She paused, her hand 
resting on the stile. 

"You must forgive me hurrying on, Mr St George," 
— she began, and her manner was a little constrained. 

" O ! hear me out," said Henry St George wildly. 
" Now I have begun, I must tell all. Miss Sullivan, 
for weeks and weeks I have been struggling with 
myself, trjdng to keep back a feeling which would 
come, and grow, and grow until it mastered me. 
When I came first and saw your gentle life, touched 
with a power most beautiful, imparting sunshine to 
all it reached, making the sorrowful glad, and helping 
the weak to battle on, forgetful of self while minister- 
ing to others, how could I do other than reverence 
you ? — I had almost said worship. As weeks passed 
on, and I found your name, a household word in all 
the cottages, as I traced here and there your footsteps 
of love and heard the echo of your words wherever I 
went, what wonder that that reverence deepened into 
love ? Forgive me that I should use that word with- 
out permission, but none other can tell rightly the 
feeling that possessed me. Unconsciously you 
became the centre and life of my life, you were my 
first waking thought, the companion of my 6x^s 
work and trial, the comfort of my hours of loneliness, 
the strength of my moments of weakness — ^you 
became my religion ; God knows and will forgive — ^it 
does not make me love Him less, but more, — more, 
because in loving you I grow and yearn for closer 
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walk and communion with Him ! O ! Miss Sullivan, 
Grace, don't say me nay. I am ready to wait any 
time — months, years, ages, to win one look of love, 
one word of hope that some day you will be mine." 

Henry St George seized Grace's hand and clasped 
it with a power that prevented its withdrawal. 

Grace had made many efforts to speak, to stop him, 
but, once started, the words came wildly forth like 
pent-up waters let loose. At length the pause had 
come, and Grace spoke — ^her voice was low, but very 
firm. 

" Mr St George, I am so grieved not to have spared 
you this ; had I but known, I would have done any- 
thing rather than let you confess what must only 
be a terrible pain to us both. 

" You have honoured me by your love, and I can 
only thank you for your gentle way of revealing it, 
and ask you to forget it. It would not be kind, or 
fair, or right to lead you on to hope when there 
is no hope. I esteem you highly, but esteem 
is not love. I regard you with feelings of deepest 
respect, but respect and love are not the same. I 
value your truth and nobility too greatly to 
tamper with feelings I know to be so earnest. I 
shall always esteem you as a friend, but I cannot, 
indeed I never can do other. Forgive me if I 
venture to hope you will one day find your love to 
be less a part of me than of my work. Remember, 
nothing will rejoice me more than to know you happy 
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in the affection of a good and noble woman, more 
worthy in every way than myself to be the possessor 
of your love." 

Grace's voice was very gentle throughout, and her 
eyes were full of tender womanly tears. She had 
said truly the pain was great to both, but she had 
endeavoured to lose sight of her own share in minis- 
tering comfort to Mr St George. She withdrew her 
hand (the tightened grasp which held it having 
slackened) as she spoke, and crossed the stile, and 
sped quickly down the lane before Henry St George 
could realize what had happened. Then he burst 
forth passionately, — " My life dream over ! Fool that 
I was to ever think of winning her. Shall men and 
angels mate } and yet she said she esteemed me ; she 
did not speak as though she despised me. How 
sweetly she told me it could not be — as if so wishful 
to spare me pain, and to forget her own deep suffer- 
ing. Yes, it was suffering to her to cause me grief, 
she who would not hurt a worm, how much less 
probe a human heart ! 

"God bless my darling, mine no more. At least 
I'll try to be worthy of having loved her. I will 
bear my disappointment bravely and manfully, God 
helping me. But O ! Miss Sullivan, Grace — Grace, 
you know not what it costs me to give up the 
thought of thee. But for thy goodness and thy 
greatness, I had become crushed in my heart agony ; 
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yet, knowing thee as thou art, my sweet, I'll think of 
thy God and mine, and pray to be, as thou wilt pray 
I may be, submissive and patient." 

Henry St. George bared his head, and, looking up 
to heaven, prayed. . . . 

An hour later he returned home, his spirit calmed, 
though as yet utterly sad ; but as days and weeks 
went on, the shadow that crept over his life, on that 
:sunny June afternoon, became as an angel of mercy 
to him, revealing the depth of need God's love could 
satisfy, the perfect wondrous sympathy of Him who 
was a man of sorrows ; thus, not only gathering 
strength, and hope, and consolation for himself, but 
withal, an experience and power which should help 
him in the future to understand and minister to the 
heart-sufferings of his people. 

Thus is it ever ; God's ways are not our ways, nor 
His thoughts our thoughts. We plan and plan, and 
talk of a woful blank coming into our lives, should 
this or that be other than we wish, while He makes 
all things work together for our good, and, out of the 
death of blighted hopes and anguished failure, calls 
into life some sweet heart-power and rest, we had 
otherwise never known. Through death to life — the 
evening and the morning were the first day, not the 
morning and the evening — the night of suffering 
ushers in the day of joy — the midnight darkness of a 
50ul convicted of its sin, precedes the dawning of the 
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Sun of Righteousness, who comes with healing in his 
beams. Truly has a poet said — 

" Winter is Nurse to May, 
And doubt the builder of Faith ; 
Night is the Fountain of Day, 
And Life the daughter of Death." 

And no less truly has a holy man condensed this 
mighty thought and principle in the trite and simple 
phrase — 

" All good comes in the way of redemption." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MISS WINTON*S VISITOR. 

" In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 
That there's no living with thee nor without thee." 

Miss Winton sat in her morning-room. She had 
had an "interview" with her housekeeper, an inter- 
view by no means uncommon, yet none the less 
amusing. 

Mrs Grantly had, with a timid rap, announced her 
arrival. In answer to Miss Winton's " come in," the 
old lady had entered in her usual manner, not unlike 
a cat treading cautiously over hot bricks. " If you 
please, ma'am," she began with a kind of sniffle, which 
prepared Miss Winton for what was coming. Mrs 
Grantly's sniffles were like the not very musical turn 
of the crane, an instrument well known to lighter-men, 
which has an immediate connection with flood-gates, 
and the letting in (or out) of pent-up waters. 

"If you please, ma'am, I really cannot stand it 
longer, I feel hurt in every way, and there's no one 
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more harmless or innocent than I am ; I couldn't bear 
one malice, if I would, I'm that easy and childlike, 
and loving; my poor dear husband would say the 
same if he were alive ; he never heard an angry^word 
pass my lips in the whole three months of our mar- 
ried life, — sad pity that it wasn't longer, but, bless 
him ! he loved the drink, and when a man does that 
his days are not his own ; but really, ma'am, James is 
that unbearable at times that I can't put up with it ; 
I'm sure I do my best to teach him better ; I never 
lose an opportunity of reading a tract to him. You'd 
see, if you came down to the kitchen at meal times, 
ma'am, there are all my precious tracts spread out on 
the table, and I'm sure if I'm starving with hunger, 
I'd never put bit between my lips till I'd asked a 
blessing, and read one of them sweet stories out loud 
to James and Eliza, and Betsey ; but what's the use 
of putting my beautiful thoughts into their dull com- 
prehensions ? They've no sense to approximate what 
is beautiful ; I tell them my mind's too heavenly for 
them. I was telling them the most beautiful bit of 
poetry as ears ever listened to last night — a few lines 
I made on the marriz^e of a fellow servant, twenty 
years or more ago, when I had more heart for making 
verses than I have now ; they begin — it will only take 
me a minute to say them off, ma'am ; I'm sure you'd 
like to hear them : — 

' And hast thou gone, dear Hester, gone. 
To scenes untried in a distant home ; 
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YouVe left your Sarah, who loved you much. 
To weep in agony alone. 

' Think you that she will e'er forget 
The hours of peace together passed ? 
Ah, no ! the heart's too deeply true 
To e'er do that, alas ! alas ! 

* When in your little home with him 
Who stole you from your Sarah's side, 
Oh ! think sometimes of her you loved, 
Before he won you for his bride.' 

" There, ma*am, as the Rev. Mr Samuel Corry said, 
time upon time, ' Sarah, your poetry is both touching 
and edifying.' I feel sure, ma'am, it meets with a re- 
sponse in your tender heart, and you'U sympathise with 
me when I tell you that James and the girls, with their 
low-born manners, only laughed when I repeated it 
to them last night as ever was — and says I, moreover, 
' If I could only write, I'd have published volumes 
and volumes of poetry before now.' Well, ma'am, 
would you believe it, James was that profane, that he 
said he thought Providence had been very merciful in 
not teaching me how to write ; it's that that has so 
upset me, ma'am ; I don't mind what he says to hurt 
my feelings, if the young man isn't profane, and I 
want you to be good enough just to let him know 
how terribly wicked his conduct is : no wonder he 
gets callous and hardened, and sits down to his tea 
without saying his grace, when he lets such wicked 
thoughts as these come into his mind. I shouldn't 
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think I did my duty by him, ma*am, if I didn't tell 
you !" — ^and the crane having opened the flood-gates 
by this time, the waters poured forth. Mrs Grantly 
burst into an agony of tears, and, throwing her apron 
over head, left the room as she had entered — on 
tip-toe. 

If there were anybody more able than another to 
stir Miss Winton's whole being into suppressed 
laughter, and touch that sense of the ludicrous which 
she so largely possessed, Mrs Grantly was the one. 
Miss Winton, who had with the greatest difficulty 
kept her composure during the "interview," gave 
way, when Mrs Grantly disappeared, to uncontrolled 
fits of laughter. She was just recovering her com- 
posure when James entered with a card, — " Captain 
Horatio Murdonti is anxious to see you for a few 
minutes alone, ma,'am, if you will accord him that 
favour;" and James drew down the corners of his 
mouth to hide a smile. 

Miss Winton looked at the card for a moment, 
then, quite puzzled as to whom this Captain Horatio 
Murdonti could be, bade James show him in. 

Another minute, and her visitor entered. He was 
a tall, thin man, with a long moustache, and beard, 
of so dark a brown, that at first sight they appeared 
to be quite black — ^the hair was touched with g^ey. 
But for an indescribable look of mirth in Captain 
Murdonti's small and deep-set eyes, he would have 
given any one the impression of being a somewhat 
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severe and very solemn personage. As it was, his 
commanding figure looked important, but a certain 
suppressed merriment about his face detracted a little 
from the dignity of his bearing. 

" Madam, you do me great honour and kindness in 
permitting me to see you at this early hour. I hope 
I find you in the full enjoyment of health, as it leaves 
me — ^in your presence." 

" To what am I indebted " began Miss Winton 

with dignity. 

" For the honour of this visit } " interrupted Captain 
Murdonti. " Well, possibly, madam, to the fact that 
an old friend — ahem! I would wish to speak pru- 
dently — an old acquaintance has some desire to see 
with his own eyes how Father Time has treated one 
of the prettiest women of her day." 

" Sir ! " began Miss Winton, her colour rising, and 
her whole being breathing out indignation. " Sir ! " 

"No offence, my dear madam, I b^," said her 
visitor, stroking complacently his long beard. " Per-, 
haps I presume upon my grey hairs, and take an old 
man's privilege ; pardon me if I seem to offend by 
my plainness of speech ; you do not recognise me, 
then ? Can it be that I am so soon forgotten } " and 
taking out his pocket handkerchief he pressed it 
softly to his eyes — "and yet what wonder.? I am 
changed, I know it well, even my dog barked at me 
an hour or two ago, as if he hardly knew me ; I should 
not wonder if he thought me altered since last night, 
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my beard has grown uncomfortably long since then, 
and my moustache — ^will you pardon me, madam, if I 
remove it? — and my hair, too? I suffer so much 
from the heat — ^perhaps " 

A scream from Miss Winton stopped Captain 
Murdonti from concluding his observation. He met 
the scream with a laugh, almost boyish in its mirth, 
and falling on his knees, with clasped hands and eyes 
upraised to the ceiling in mock sorrow, he exclaimed, 
"Forgive the penitent runaway, who now comings 
back at thy hands pleads for mercy — Forgive, and 
may the gods reward you." 

" Daniel Winton, how came you here.?" was Miss 
Winton's exclamation, and her lips quivered with 
emotion, while her voice sounded hoarse and strange. 

" The same legs brought me here as the ones I've 
used on former occasions, sister," said Captain 
Murdonti, rising and putting his hand firmly upon 
Miss Winton's shoulder, "don't dismiss me till 
youVe heard me out ; half a dozen words will settle 
my business this time. IVe not come to bother 
you for money, though, heaven knows, I could make 
good use of any you thought well to give me, IVe 
not come to ask questions about her — ^bless her, 
I've picked up bits here and there of her last days 
on earth. IVe come, sister, to see my girls. Don't 
start. I hear of their beauty, and I long to see it 
for myself. I don't ask that they shall call me 
father. I am willing even that they should know 
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me only as a stranger ; but to see them, to be with 
them, in the same room, to hear their voices, to 
watch their ways — sister, it is the only human spot 
left in my hard old heart, don't wish it gone, but 
help me as you alone can do." 

Miss Winton was silent, a conflict was going on 
within her. Could she grant this strange request } if 
so, what might it not lead to } Could she on the 
other hand deny it ? it might only complicate 
matters, and render it necessary to acknowledge 
before the world the relationship of her beautiful 
nieces to such a sad scamp of a father. 

Daniel Winton watched his sister with e^er eyes,, 
as she pondered thus, — and his whole face and 
attitude bespoke anxiety, as he listened with drawn 
breath for her answer. At length it came, — 

*' Daniel Winton, until you can come before your 
daughters as one whom they may love and respect, 
you are right to wish to hide your fatherhood — ^you 
would only break their hearts, and ruin their pros- 
pects for life. At the same time, your longing to 
see your children demands thought. I can't deny 
your request — indeed I will help you all I can, 
on one condition — ^you use every means to guard 
yourself from an opportunity of betrayal. As you 
are now, you might be trusted, your better self 
would rule on the occasion, but, I know from ex- 
perience, that under the influence of wine, aided by 
the excitement of the moment, you would lose all 
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mastery over yourself, and your daughters would 
meet their father for the first time under circum- 
stances too painful to contemplate. Will you 
therefore, on your honour, promise me to touch 
no stimulant on the night I will ask you here? 
I will invite a few friends, a family dinner party — 
you shall be amongst them, "Captain Murdonti — 
an old friend, recently home from America" — ^you 
shall see your girls, and hear them speak, but, 
except in the presence of a third person, you shall 
not address them. Will my conditions suit you ? " 

"Ay ! truly so, most noble lady," said Captain 
Murdonti, springing to his feet and rearrangfing 
moustache and beard. But this disguise will do only 
one thing. Rebecca, I've no decent clothes to come 
in. I pawned my last suit of black for the cursed 
drink, a week ago. Heaven knows when I shall get 
another; work's slack now-a-days. IVe lost my 
footing on the stage I recently belonged to — they 
turned me away, because — ^the usual thing, drink 
mastered me just at the wrong minute ; it found me 
in clover and left me penniless ! " 

Miss Winton looked at her watch in silence — a 
quarter to twelve — the girls would be home directly, 
she must get rid of him at once. She thought of a 
plan. 

"Go to Hyam's to-morrow morning, and get all 
that is necessary. I will make myself responsible, 
they shall get a little note from me to-night Be 
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ready to come and dine with me on Tuesday next, 
' a week to-day, at half past six, and remember your 
promise." 

Captain Murdonti rose, and, placing his hand upon 
his heart, was just preparing to take some solemn 
oath, when the door opened, and Florence and Maud 
entered. Poor Miss Winton was in an agony. After 
what had happened, she could only expect some 
impulsive and outrageous act on the part of her 
visitor, thus suddenly brought face to face with his 
daughters — some word or action which should at 
once betray him ; but Miss Winton was mistaken. 
Her brother was too good an actor not to rise to 
the occasion. As if by magic, his manner and voice 
underwent an immediate change. With much self- 
possession, and in quiet, gentle tones he said, bowing 
gracefully to the girls : — 

" Your nieces, I presume } — ah ! I remember them 
as very little ones before I went abroad — they were 
not living with you then, I think } You have been 
taking your morning constitutional, I see, young 
ladies — nothing like it to promote health and cheer- 
fulness, favours which, if I mistake not. Nature has 
bountifully bestowed upon you. I wish you good 
day. Miss Winton. I shall hope to have the honour 
of dining with you on Tuesday, according to your 
kind suggestion, if I can get back from the country 
in time. I must spend a few days with my sister and 
her family, and when once there — ^well, you know 

M 
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bachelor uncles are not always their own masters 
when they go amongst the young people!" and 
shaking hands with Miss Winton, and bowing some- 
what stiffly to Florence and Maud, Captain Murdonti 
withdrew. 

Miss Winton rang the bell, almost violently to 
cover her nervousness, for James to let her visitor 
out, but Captain Murdonti needed no such attention. 
Once outside the door, he went down stairs three 
steps at a time, and once out of the house, he walked 
with the speed of a madman for a quarter of an hour, 
never asking, never caring where he went, stumbling 
over a perambulator here, knocking up against a 
gouty old gentleman, who could not get out of his 
way quickly enough, there, and at a certain corner 
all but capsizing a young baker lad, who was saunter- 
ing along, balancing a tray of pork pies adroitly on 
his head. 

A quarter of an hour brought Captain Mur- 
donti to a sudden standstill in one of those quiet 
streets which lie off Mary -le- bone Road. It was 
almost deserted. Here and there slovenly -looking 
maids of all work were cleaning their steps, paying 
more attention to them than they had done to their 
own persons. One of them was somewhat startled to 
see Captain Murdonti sit down on a door-step oppo- 
site, and burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 
For a moment the girl's heart was full of sjrmpathy 
for the poor gentleman who seemed thus affected ; 
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the next, she was calling herself a fool for taking any 
notice of the man, who was evidently the worse for 
drink — a wife-beater, no doubt — a child deserter, 
perhaps — a hypocrite who wanted to excite com- 
passion (Betty was very hard when she once began 
in this strain) — and giving an impatient "Ugh!" 
Betty set with renewed activity and vigour to 
cleaning her doorsteps. 

Captain Murdonti noticed the sneering look which 
Betty cast upon him evidently — perhaps he read the 
indignant shrug of her shoulders — at any rate, he 
rose from the doorstep upon which he had been 
sitting, and, crossing over, astonished Betty by 
breaking out into a laugh as merry as his fit of 
weeping had before been violent. 

"Fine acting that, wasn't it.?" he said, as soon as 
he could get his breath; "that'll take well with a 
feeling audience, won't it, now.^ Cruel father — 
daughter in love — papa says 'No' — lover comes to 
the house — refused — pleads for one word — door 
slammed in his face — sits down on nearest door- 
step and weeps — grand effect — father watches from 
window — suddenly seized with remorse — rushes out 
—clasps lover to his heart — daughter flies down from 
her boudoir, gives one fond look to lover, and faints 
dead at her father's feet, and curtain falls to slow 
music." 

"Lor! ye don't say so!" was Betty's ejaculation. 
She still held her scrubbing brush in her hand, but 
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her face was all aglow with the excitement of imagi- 
nation. No more scrubbing for her that day. She 
had seen a live bit of acting; she had witnessed a 
private rehearsal. She only had one wish, as Captain 
Murdonti left her with a nod a minute or two after- 
wards, and that was that her doorstep had been the 
honoured one. Fancy what it would have been to 
have been able to say, " He sat just exactly on the 
spot I am scrubbing, and he wept beautifully, as 
natural as natural, though it was only a play piece." 

Well, to have seen it with her own eyes was some- 
thing, though it took place the other side of the way, 
and Betty went into the house full of that little bit of 
"play life," wishing she had had the sense to ask 
where the piece was coming off, that she might see it 
all over again, with the other parts fitted in. 

Poor Betty! what would she have said had she 
known those tears were real tears, coming from a 
heart full of no imaginary sorrow — a heart seldom 
touched — a cold, hard heart — all but that one little 
soft corner so lately reached ? Betty would doubtless 
have wept where now she laughed, have pitied what 
she now applauded. The world is often deceived as 
Betty was. Would it be ready to sympathize, did it 
see things as they are, and not as they seem to be } 

Often, like Betty, we prepare the way for deception 
by thinking hard, cruel things of those who need our 
sympathy, where they only get our censure. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MISS WINTON'S DINNER PARTY. 

''How easy to keep free from sin, 
How hard that freedom to recall ! 
For dreadful truth it is that men 
Forget the heaven from which they fall.** 

"Captain Horatio Murdonti" was duly an- 
nounced in the drawing-room of York Terrace, 
Regent's Park, on the Tuesday evening following. 
The few guests invited had already arrived, and their 
presence helped Miss Winton to receive her brother 
with her usual dignity, although she trembled greatly, 
and for the moment would have given anything to be 
released from her very trying and false position. 
Whatever Captain Murdonti had looked the morning 
he called upon his sister, his appearance in his new 
suit of black to-night, and well-arranged disguise, was 
unquestionably that of a gentleman ; so far, Miss 
Winton felt considerable relief, but it only in part did 
away with the intense anxiety she had as to the result 
of this strange evening. 

Nothing could be quieter than Captain Murdonti's 
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manner, as he seated himself near to his sister, having 
bowed to the guests, and shaken hands with Florence 
and Maud ; even the merry twinkle, so generally there, 
had gone from his eyes, and his voice was many tones 
softer. 

Dinner was very shortly announced, and Captain 
Murdonti, as the greatest stranger, had the honour of 
taking down his hostess, a fact Miss Winton congra- 
tulated herself upon, as she hoped to keep steady 
watch over him during dinner. Florence sat opposite 
her father, and Maud, whose fun and nonsense might, 
her aunt feared, be a little too much for her poor 
brother, who would so well appreciate it, and yet be 
expected to keep calm, was placed at the furthest end 
of the table. Both girls looked veiry beautiful to- 
night, dressed in spotless white, with black ribbons in 
their hair and at the throat and wrists ; the simplicity 
of their attire was perfect. Miss Winton was not 
sorry her brother should see his daughters thus ; their 
bright girlishness, touched with the dignity and grace 
of growing womanhood, would never be more felt than 
now ; Maud's freshness, yet entire freedom from 
coquetry ; Florence's gentle thoughtfulness, apart from 
all self-absorption or sadness — surely no father could 
fail to feel the softening influence of these two girls. 

Whatever Captain Murdonti thought, he very care- 
fully disguised his feelings, chatting quietly with the 
lady on his right, and occasionally addressing a re- 
inark to Miss Winton. Once he spoke across the 
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table to Florence — " had she taken her constitutional 
that day in the park?" — but when Florence, with a 
quiet smile, reminded him it had been pouring with 
rain since early morning, he had laughed a little at 
his mistake, in supposing she could "face the ele- 
ments" for the mere sake of pleasure, and returned to 
the conversation with the lady near him. At first 
Miss Winton watched a little anxiously to see whether 
he would remember his promise about taking wine. 
Had she dared, she would have liked to have told 
James beforehand to pass the captain in his ivarious 
rounds of distribution, but this, of course, would not 
have done. Her heart beat a little when, to James's 
question, " Sherry, sir } " her brother had slightly in- 
clined his head, not pausing in what he was saying ; 
but after a few minutes, when she saw the glass re- 
mained untouched, her fears began to be allayed. 
And so the dinner passed off quietly enough, until 
the dessert having been handed round, James and the 
parlour-maid withdrew, and conversation became 
more general. 

" Captain, you are drinking nothing, allow me to 
recommend this port," said Mr Jarrett (a rising bar- 
rister, who was presiding at the other end of the 
table.) " Miss Winton would, I know, like to have 
your opinion upon it ; it comes of good parentage, I 
can tell you." 

" Thank you," replied Captain Murdonti, and, for 
almost the first time that evening, the merry twinkle 
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was visible. " Years ago nothing would have caused 
me greater pleasure than to have given my opinion 
(one in those days not unvalued) upon such an im- 
portant matter, but with me, * old times have changed, 
old manners gone,' my wine-drinking days are over." 

" You don't mean, captain, that you are an abstainer. 
May I ask is it upon principle ? " 

" Certainly not," said Captain Murdonti, laughing, 
" only upon compunction. I was constrained by cir- 
cumstances; let me see how long is it ago — four, five, 
six — ah, yes! I was constrained by circumstances, 
what seems to me a very long time ago, to promise I 
would abstain ; the fact is, some one in whom I was 
greatly interested, indeed, I may say a near relative 
of mine, needed a little tight handling : for his sake I 
did what for any one else I could not have done ; how 
far it has "answered remains to be proved^ but it is 
quite certain, as long as / keep a total abstainer, he 
will ; he is wonderfully influenced by what I do, and, 
you see, I am ready to make a sacrifice for the poor 
fellow ; there's scarcely a better man living, when he's 
sober, but defend me from scamps and vagabonds 
when he has given rein to drinking habits — he's the 
plague of his family, and a very terror to a certain 
poor sister of his ! " 

" Doesn't the sister help him to keep from what is 
so hurtful to him ? " asked Florence, much interested. 
All were now listening, and sympathizing looks were 
on the faces of the ladies. 
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" Not a bit of it," was Captain Murdonti*s speedy 
reply. " She has the choicest wines on her table, and 
would not think life could be lived without them.- It 
was just the same with the parents. From earliest 
boyhood the poor fellow had seen the best wines on 
the father's table, and even while still in the nursery 
he had had his little silver mug of bitter beer every day 
for his dinner. He had grown up with the idea that 
it was unmanly not to be able to take his glass. 
Total abstainers were laughed at as weak, vulgar 
people, whom it was almost a disgrace to have any- 
thing to do with. Once, when urged by a noble- 
hearted college friend to give up the drink (as he 
himself had done) which was dragging so many 
fellows do>yn to the dust, his heart was full of it, and 
he had vowed, *I will, for my own sake, and for 
example's sake ; ' but his father, when he heard about 
it, had called him a fool for thinking of such a thing, 
and his mother — kind, and gentle, and tender in every 
other way, had been so afraid of having her son called 
a * vulgar teetotaller ' that she had urged his giving up 
the idea, while his sister, whom he dearly loved, had 
called it a boyish folly, and taunted him before his 
friends with weakness. The consequence was — the 

poor lad was shaken in his firmness, and -, well, he 

sometimes wonders whether it would not have been 
better to have been called weak, and foolish,* and 
vulgar all his life than to have one day to fill a 
drunkard's grave." 
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Captain Murdonti spoke with much feeling, and 
several eyes were dimmed as he paused. 

Miss Winton felt a lump in her throat, and coughed 
nervously as she gave the signal for the ladies to 
retire. When in the drawing-room, many remarks 
were made about Captain Murdonti and what he had 
said about his friend, the ladies all praising what they 
deemed an act of great self-sacrifice on the Captain's 
part. Florence was very thoughtful, recalling the 
conversation she had had with Grace Sullivan upon 
the subject of total abstinence, and the principle then 
inculcated was to-night greatly strengthened. 

It was not long before the gentlemen came up, and 
then Florence and Maud were called upon to play. 
Captain Murdonti stood just within the curtains 
drawn back to-night, which divided the drawing- 
rooms, where he had a good view of the sisters as 
they sat side by side at one of Collard*s grands. He 
kept his eyes fixed upon the girls, watching their 
every movement. Once, in the silence that came 
between an adagio and an allegretto movement, a 
convulsive sob broke from him ; but not until the 
curious eyes of two ladies, occupying the couch near, 
were fixed upon him was he at all conscious of what 
had happened. He stepped back further into the 
curtains and continued motionless until the girls rose 
from the piano, and then he moved. Florence caught 
sight of him at once, and came forward. 

" Captain Murdonti," she said eagerly, " please for- 
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giwQ me, but you have so interested me in the poor 

friend you were speaking of at dinner. You touched 

upon a subject I have very much at heart, I mean 

temperance, total abstinence, in the higher circles. It 

seems so natural that it should begin there, and work 

there, if it is ultimately to reach the poor. Why 

should we think it a thing of degradation, and yet 

urge it upon them } Why should we, while there are 

cases like the one you spoke of, fancy for one moment 

that we are above the want of any such settled 

principle of tptal abstinence, while we always speak 

of it as being the one thing most likely to do good 

amongst the masses of the people } Forgive me if I 

praise you for your conduct towards your friend. It 

is most noble and good of you, though, — may I say 

it } — the only right thing surely, as your influence 

with him is so great. I hope nothing will ever induce 

you to give up thus helping him. He will not be the 

only one to profit by your example; you may help 

many a one to think seriously of these things — 

perhaps some poor heart-broken wife may have cause 

to bless you, some children, to whom the name and 

memory of father had been of the saddest. O ! am I 
wrong to speak thus } " 

Florence had spoken hurriedly, almost excitedly. 

Poor girl, the pent-up feeling of her own sad grief was 

working itself out unconsciously. At first she had 

looked with her calm beautiful tyts straight into her 

father's face ; but as she continued to talk she looked 
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away — a far-off thoughtful gaze — she was strangely 
startled by Captain Murdonti seizing both her hands 
at this juncture, he pressed them wildly, so wildly 
that she with difficulty refrained from screaming. He 
bent his head and whispered hoarsely, "Would to 
God I could save that friend," and in a moment he 
had gone, making his exit through the door just 
behind him. 

There was a merry hum of voices in the other 
room, Maud was entertaining them with one of her 
witty accounts of an exploit in the Row. Florence 
for the first time took in the fact, that she and 
Captain Murdonti had been alone — she heard the 
hall door bang, and knew that he had gone. What 
did it ,all mean ? Why was he so greatly moved } 
Florence felt in some way accountable for his strange 
departure, yet how accountable } While resolving 
these things in her mind, James entered and asked 
to speak to Miss Winton. Miss Winton was found 
at the further end of the other drawing-room, ex- 
hibiting some photographs she had recently had 
sent from Rome. 

"James wants me?" she said, rising in answer to 
Florence's request, that she would spare a minute to 
speak to James. " What is it ? " said she to the 
man, when she reached the o^her room. 

" Captain Murdonti begged me come and tell you, 
ma'am, with his compliments, that he has been taken 
suddenly ill with the spasms, and has gone to his 
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club ; he hopes to call upon you before he leaves 
town." 

"Very well, James," said Miss Winton, and the 
colour rose to her cheeks, which fact was duly 
chronicled by James, who spoke of it in a mysterious 
whisper in the kitchen, and said, " he felt sure it 
meant something, and he shouldn't mind for his part, 
as he'd took rather a fancy to the Captain, though 
he did go on rather queer in rushing down stairs 
in that mad fashion, and sobbing like a child, as he 
helped him on with his great coat ; if he hadn't 
refused wine at dinner, he'd have thought him a 
bit sprung," which remark was severely reproved by 
Mrs Grantly, who said, "Young men should not 
use such loose language," whereupon, James sug- 
gested " he didn't mind substituting the word tight 
for sprung, seeing Mrs Grantly preferred it." Mrs 
Grantly's indignation rose higher, and war would 
undoubtedly have ensued, but that the drawing- 
room bell rang at this moment, and James had to 
withdraw. Nevertheless, Mrs Grantly did wonder 
whether James's surmise was correct, namely, that 
"there was something in it," and that night, before 
she went to bed, she had "composed some lovely 
verses" (as she told Betsey the next morning), 
which she should, if it turned out that it meant 
anything, present to her mistress on her wedding 
day ; they ran thus : — 
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" Too good to live alone, 'tis well 
Another comes to claim you now. 
To lead you to the altar where 
Together you as one will bow. 

" O ! Lady, beautiful and kind, 
We wish you well in your new life, 
We know that you will be to him 
A faithful, true, and loving wife. 

" We only ask youTl not forget, 
The old friends who love you so true. 
Our prayers are that the greatest peace, 
And joy may ever follow you. 

" Farewell, dear madam, fare thee well, 
Our hearts are full of tears to-day, 
But when the bells proclaim you wed, 
Sweet joy shall chase our grief away." 

Miss Winton watched for her brother's promised 
call, with some little eagerness, but he never came ; 
she would scarcely have expected him, could she, 
on the night succeeding the dinner party, have 
witnessed a scene in a lodging-house, not half an 
hour's walk from York Terrace. An eager group 
of men and women were gathered round a table, 
in the general kitchen. Some one (who would not 
have been unknown to Miss Winton, although he 
no longer wore the long moustache, and beard), was 
playing the part of auctioneer. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I now have to offer you," 
he was saying, imitating the nasal twang of the 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OLD JONATHAN. 

" What is prayer ? Talking to God." 
" A life of prayer is a life of power." 

" The more we speak to God, the more we shall be likely to 
speak ^Him, ^s\Afor Him." 

May Percival's eighteenth birthday ! How quickly 
the year had flown. Once more she stood in the 
bow window of her sanctum, but her musing was a 
little different from that of twelve months ago ; then 
she had mourned over an aimless life, and her heart, 
in its awakened consciousness of the possession of 
new powers and feelings, had given utterance to a 
cry for something scarcely then definable ; now she 
was thinking over God's love and goodness to her 
in the past, and her musing took more the form of 
prayerful meditation. 

May's heart and life were changed — more changed 
than she realized — in the year that had gone. Into 
that heart had come a joy which the world cannot 
give, into that life an object that ennobled and 
enriched it. May was growing, her heart was ex- 
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panding under the influence of the Divine teaching, 
and her life became proportionately useful and happy. 
" By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
if ye have love one to another." May recognized 
the test of love, and, in her daily life, sought to 
live up to it She learnt by degrees that it is not in 
any outside life that we are especially called upon to 
show our discipleship, but in the hourly intercourse 
with one another at home — forgetting self in little 
things, and seeking in all we do or say the happiness 
and welfare of others. It did not all come at once ; 
bit by bit it seemed to be unfolded to her. Some- 
times — for May had her trials and her hours of dark- 
ness, as who has not ? — she would feel disheartened 
at her attempts to be what she called " good," and 
would even think of giving up all effort to become so, 
and just float with the stream, as so many of her 
young friends did, or seemed to do ; but these 
moods never lasted long — a fit of weeping and a 
half-uttered prayer for forgiveness would leave her 
humbled and subdued at her Saviour's feet — and out 
of the death of seeming failure and sadness she would 
rise to a new life of struggle and hope, and so go on 
from strength to strength. 

May did not stay long in her bow window to-night. 
The day had been very oppressive, and a visit to a 
cottage she had planned for the afternoon had been 
postponed until now. Her father was out, and would 
not be back until eight o'clock to dinner, so there 

N 
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woulJ be plenty of time to walk down in the cool of 
the evening. May put on her sun hat, and running 
into her mother's room to give her a good-bye kiss, 
shortly started on her mission. She carried a little 
basket with her, in which were some fruit and a small 
pudding for the old man she was going to see. He 
was very aged, and almost deaf, but May usually 
managed to make herself heard by putting her mouth 
close to his ear. As she was leaving the park, she 
met Mr St George going on his way to the Hall. 
He had been invited to dinner to commemorate the 
anniversary of his coming to Wintelthorpe. Learning 
where May was going, he asked permission to accom- 
pany her. 

" Strangely enough," said he, " I have to-day heard 
from Mr Wheeler. He tells me it is all arranged for 
him to be absent another year, and for me to stay 
here. I confess I am pleased with my share of the 
bargain, although I am sorry that my old friend has 
not regained his health quite as quickly as he hoped 
to have done." 

" Are you not going to have any holiday ? " Said 
May, who had only returned from the continent with 
her father the previous week. " I am sure you need it 
after your hard work : you always seem busy, Mr St 
George." 

" I think a minister of all people should be always 
busy, Miss May," said Mr St George, warmly. " Our 
calling is too earnest to be trifled with ; if we have 
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devoted ourselves to God's service, we should give up 
ourselves wholly to it. It is often the half-hearted 
minister that makes a half-hearted church. If we 
sleep, it is only natural our people should follow our 
example, and oh ! how terrible the responsibility. I 
think it is often passed over by Christians ; they are, 
it may be, most good and earnest in themselves, and 
yet outwardly cold and dead. What wonder that an 
unbelieving world scoffs at a religion that can profess 
so much and do so little ! We say we believe, but do 
we? Surely, did true belief exist in the heart, it 
would be visible in the life. 

" Nothing saddens me so greatly as to see Chris- 
tians listless and dead,^ living, thinking, acting in a 
certain groove, resenting any exceptional effort of 
earnestness on the part of one more awake than 
themselves, calling it unorthodox^ and therefore un- 
safe, as if Christ meant souls to be saved by weights 
and measures! Why, only the other day, a lady 
whom I know to be sincere in her faith, and ear- 
nest in her desire to work for the Master, ques- 
tioned Miss Sullivan's right to speak as she does 
at her cottage meetings, asking what St Paul would 
say, as if St Paul's love for Christ, and his earnest- 
ness in season and out of season, to win souls, were 
not enough to make one sure of his hearty sympathy 
in all such work ! She of course brought up the old 
argument, * I suffer not a woman to teach,' ignoring, 
as others do, the fact of this and like passages 
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alluding entirely to church government, for which 
St Paul was laying down certain rules and plans. 
I pointed out to her that those remarks applied 
to a body of believers, and could not touch work 
such as Miss Sullivan's, which was not minister- 
ing to a church — a Christ-loving people — but awak- 
ening the unconverted and disobedient. As well 
might she be forbidden to talk to the hardened 
sinner by himself, warning and exhorting such an 
one as God gave her power and utterance, as to 
say it was wrong to speak to many, not apart, but 
all together. 

" Ah ! " continued Mr St George after a moment's 
pause, " it is one of the saddest features of the age, 
that those who profess to love their Saviour should 
be the people to wish to stop a useful work for 
Him, because it is. not what they call orthodox. A 
woman not to preach Christ crucified to the re- 
penting sinner— a woman not to teach the love of 
God to fallen men — a woman to keep silence when 
she has within her grasp a power and influence none 
others have, an entrance into homes and hearts the 
minister cannot reach .^ Impossible! Could God 
permit such power and influence to be wasted — 
lost > Did St Paul for one moment attempt to 
dictate to God, or take authority upon himself to 
mete out certain restrictions for Him 'who worketh 
in us both to will and to do of His good pleasure ?* 
To will and to do ; 'if God gives the desire, and with 
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it the power, who dare judge or question the using 
of that gift?" 

They had now reached the cottage^ whither they 
were bound. May knocked gently, but no one 
answering, opened the doof» Old Jonathan, whom 
she had come to see, lived with his mafried daughter, 
Mrs Samuels, who often accompanied her husband 
of an evening to their little cottage allotment, she 
having no family to keep her at home. May ex- 
pected to find old Jonathan in his arm-chair in the 
chimney corner, but the kitchen was empty. She 
opened the door at the foot of the little staircase, and 
was just going to call to see if any one were at home, 
when old Jonathan's vojice in prayer led her to pause. 
Sitting down on the lowest step, she waited until 
he had ceased. Mr St George stood there too, with 
head uncovered, while the old man, who was evidently 
on the point of retiring for the night, prayed. Very 
touching was his talk with God and after meditation : 

" Oh ! my blessed Jesus, did not the soldier thrust 
his spear into Thy poor side, as Thou hung upon that 
accursed tree, dying for me, a poor vile sinner, that I 
might be saved from my sins } Oh ! did not that 
cruel soldier wound Thy holy side, and did not blood 
and water flow down } Oh ! in that blood wash 
away my vile and loathsome sins. Dear Lord, do 
this, I pray. Oh, Thou, my precious Jesus, bless me, 
make me a clean heart. Lord, Thou hast promised 
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that though my sins were as scarlet, they should be 
as wool. Lord, remember Thy promise. Oh, blessed 
Jesus, what would have become of me, a poor lost 
sinner, if Thou had'st not died, and blessed Lord, 
my precious Jesus, praised, praised be Thy name ! 
Amen, amen. 

" Dear Lord, I am agoing now to lay me down and 
sleep. Oh, take me under Thy almighty care. Per- 
haps, Lord, Thou wilt come and call me home before 
morning. Oh, how blessed that will be, to go and 
see my Jesus, my Jesus who died for me. Oh Lord, 
I want to come to Thee when it is Thy will to call 
me; my precious Saviour, make me quite ready to 
come. Oh, how I long for the courts of Thine 
house — so bright, so beautiful there — no more tears 
there, Lord ; no more sighings there, Lord — all joy, all 
gladness. Oh, bring me there, and let me praise 
Thee : put Thy song in my mouth. My Father, I 
ask Thee, for the blessed Saviour's sake. He told 
me to come to Thee ; that's why Tm come. He 
came and sought me when I was a-wandering a long, 
long way from Thee ; and it is He, my blessed Jesus, 
as just took me by the hand, and told me as how you 
loved me and would forgive me. Jesus told me so, 
so I know it's true. And now, my blessed Father, I 
praise Thy holy name, and Thine too, oh Saviour, 
who left Thy throne on high for my sake, to die for 
my sins and the sins of the whole world— oh blessed, 
blessed be Thy name! — and I praise Thee too, oh 
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Holy Spirit, which Jesus promised to send amongst 
us, to comfort us, and Thou dost comfort us. Blessed, 
blessed Trinity, one God, all might, power, glory, 
majesty, and dominion, be to Thee for ever. Amen, 
amen. 

" Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name ; Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us ; and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil : for Thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

" What's that I see before Thy blessed throne, all 
a-standing clothed in white garments? It's the 
glorious multitude of all people, and nations, and 
tongues, which the dear apostle saw in his vision — 
yes, all these — and oh ! how they're praising ! Don't 
their voices sound sweet, singing the praises of my 
blessed Jesus. Oh, if Holy Father Thou wilt only 
let me join that happy throng that no man can 
number, oh, how blessed, how joyful I will be ! Lord 
do let me be one with them ; and if it be Thy blessed 
will, let me stand where I can see you and gaze on 
Thy blessed face. Now, Lord, take me under Thy 
wing, fill my poor heart with Thy love, and make me 
what Thou would'st have me to be, for my Jesus* 
sake. Amen, amen. 
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" I pray to God to be my guide ; 
If I sleep and never wake, 
I pray the Lord my 3oul to take. 

Amen, amen." 

The tears were in May's eyes. ^ She felt old 
Jonathan had been in the real presence of his Father, 
and his simple and childlike faith deeply touched 
her, and seemed to reveal to her the deeper meaning 
of true fellowship with the Father and His Son Jesus 
Christ, of which St John writes in his Epistle. 

She gently drew the door to as old Jonathan 
paused. She would not like to have broken in upon 
the calm which would follow such a prayer and 
meditation, so placing the contents of her basket 
upon the kitchen table, she left the cottage with 
Mr St George. Neither spoke for a few minutes^ 
at length May said : — 

" How pleasing to the Saviour must the simple 
faith of old Jonathan be, just to take Him at His 
word, and talk to Him as if all He had revealed to 
us of Himself and heaven were living realities, and 
not, as we so often make them, mere empty words — 
thoughts without meaning — spiritual phraseology. 
Old Jonathan seemed so like a little child, running 
into his Father's presence with all the freedom and 
want of ceremony a child would have with an earthly 
parent. Mrs Morrison was saying the other day 
Christians were so formal in their way of treating 
God, 'tidying up themselves as if about to meet a 
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visitor whenever they went into His presence, using 
long words and set phrases, so unlike the natural 
manner of a child with a father.* I think she was 
right. I felt just now, when Jonathan was praying, 
as if his manner of addressing God was so much 
more beautiful and simple than that of Christians 
generally. I do so long to be able to trust as he 
trusts, and to be, like him, quite sure, whatever 
happens, God has us in His safe keeping." 

** Yes," said Mr St George thoughtfully, " the more 
childlike and simple our trust, the fuller of heaven 
our life. 'Except ye be converted and become as 
little children' — not become as little children first, 
but grow more and more like the little ones as we 
know Him better; for it is when we know that we 
love, and when we love we obey. This leads us to 
think daily less of self, and more of Him ; to feel 
increasingly our weakness, and so be ready to be 
filled with His strength ; to understand our utter 
helplessness, and thus depend alone upon His power, 
ever conscious of His love and watchful care, and so 
trusting all to Him, however dark and uncertain 
things around us seem ; in short, like little children 
in the mother's arms, safe and at rest because there^ 
the more childlike and clinging as we realize the 
fact of our position." 

" I am beginning to see and understand a little — a 
very little," May began, but at this moment they 
were overtaken by the Squire, and the conversation 
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changed ; but it was not forgotten by either. Henry 
St George was rejoiced to find bright, sunny, laughing 
May Percival so full of earnest thought, and wrote 
Mr Wheeler a long account of it when he answered 
the letter he had that day received ; while May, for 
her part, had been greatly helped and encouraged by 
what Mr St George had said, and felt that for the 
future it would be so easy to talk naturally to him — 
almost as easy as she found it with Grace Sullivan. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A HAPPY HOUR WITH THE SORROWFUL. 

" From the plenteousness that waits on one life may fall a 
crumb to stay the craving of another.** 

" Little words of kindness, 
Little deeds of love, 
Make the world we live in 
More like heav'n above." 

Alice St George sat in the parsonage drawing- 
room waiting for Grace Sullivan. She had a book 
upon her knee — a volume of Carlyle — but she looked 
impatiently out of the window from time to time, 
expecting every moment to see Grace and May come 
down the drive in the Hall pony carriage. 

" I wish I had not promised to go," she said, as the 
clock on the chimney-piece struck three; "the thought 
is sickening enough, let alone the actual sight. I cer- 
tainly do most intensely abhor coming in contact 
with poverty and suffering. I was very foolish to 
yield to Grace Sullivan's persuasion — a Workhouse 
of all places must be most disagreeable to visit !" 

Alice St George's musings were here interrupted. 
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There were sounds of wheels upon the gravel, and in 
a minute the little pony chaise had reached the door. 
Grace was driving, May having begged her to take 
the reins that afternoon. Miss St George took her 
seat with her face to the pony, a comfortable pillow 
having been carefully placed for her, and the trio 
started. 

This was Grace's day for visiting the Gotthelby 
Workhguse. She went usually every Wednes- 
day, May often accompanying her. The Christmas 
treat, nine months before, planned at Dr Andrews' 
house, had been successful in every way, amongst 
other things winning May's sympathies, and leading 
her to take a great interest in many of the poor old 
people. 

May was learning that, after all, it was the little 
things that did so much to give others happi- 
ness. When, — urged by Grace to try the joy of 
a useful life, to seek to gladden and comfort the 
sorrowful and sad, — she had first commenced a 
work so new to her, she had made the mistake 
many make, imagining that she must go laden 
with gifts to be in any way appreciated ; but in 
time she found the gentle word of sympathy, the 
tender grasp of the hand hardened by work and 
thinned by suffering, were in themselves more valu- 
able and cheering than the packef of tea or roll of 
flannel ; that although there were times when to 
minister to the wants of the body was both needful 
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and right, yet that was not the secret power of doing 
good and making glad. May had learnt that it is 
the wealth of sympathy, the treasures of a heart 
overflowing with love and tender with compassion, 
that make one welcome in the cottage-home, not the 
well-filled purse, or help which affluence brings. 

Grace had had some little difficulty in persuad- 
ing Alice St George to accompany her to-day. She 
had for months been trying to awaken in her an 
interest for the poor, feeling sure that could her 
mind be once disabused of its false notions about 
poverty and vulgarity going together, and she herself 
led to devote a portion of her life to others, she would 
be in every way a happier and better woman. 

It was a bright afternoon in September, one of 
those days which seem to come as a parting glimpse 
of summer — as if summer in leaving had paused, and 
turned back to smile another adieu. Nothing could 
be more enjoyable than the drive to Gotthelby on 
such a day. Grace and May were in wild spirits, 
and at last even Alice St George seemed to bend 
and lose a little of her wonted stiffness. 

"I had such a happy hour with dear old Mrs 
Morrison this morning," said May, addressing Grace. 
" She was of course deep in the poets, and nothing 
would do but I must go with her into the sublime 
country of imagination, ' and flutter my wings in the 
sunshine of bright minds' — ^her own words, as you 
will guess. She always calla me * Birdie^' you know, 
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and provides me with food suitable to my bird-like 
nature — tiny pecks, not substantial morsels like she 
gives to yoUf Grace. I believe she thinks I am better 
able to digest fables than sonnets. To-day I was 
regaled with something new and very laughable^ I 
think it was called * The experience of Mother Cat in 
educating and turning out into the world her family 
of fifteen.* I did so enjoy it, ludicrous as it was. 
Somehow Mrs Morrison always does me good ; her 
fun amuses me, while her quaint sayings and serious 
thoughts, — ^which break in between-whiles like the con- 
stant appearing of a dear old grandmother on the 
scene of a children's party, — feed me and make me 
think. I was telling her to-day I wished all Chris- 
tians were as cheerful as she was. People would 
soon lose the idea then that religion and melancholy 
were twin-sisters. This called forth one of her strange 
remarks about half the world going about with shades 
over their eyes, discovering all that was unpleasant 
and disagreeable in life, while passing over the bright 
and beautiful. She made me think of that little 
verse : — 

" * There's no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours, 
Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers.* ** 

And so they chatted on, occasionally getting Alice 
St George to join in the conversation, and two or 
three times actually hearing her laugh. By-and-by 
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Grace brought her little pony to a standstill, and, 
giving the reins to May, sprang out lightly from the 
chaise, exclaiming : — 

" Oh, the dear honeysuckle ! do you see it peeping 
out yonder ? It is asking to be gathered : it shall 
not ask in vain !" 

In a few minutes she returned with a large handful 
of honeysuckle, and other wild flowers and grasses. 

"With what you have brought, May, from the 
garden, we shall be able to leave a tiny bouquet in 
each room, I am so glad!" she said, resuming her 
seat and taking the reins, " I do not like to disappoint 
them of their flowers ! " 

Alice St. George said nothing, but she thought 
within herself, it was scarcely probable that the class 
of people likely to be found in a Workhouse would 
have much appreciation for flowers ; of course every- 
body liked flowers, but then Grace seemed to speak 
as if to leave some in each room were to ensure 
pleasure to the inmates, whereas not to have done 
so might have caused disappointment. 

Ah! Alice St. George had no idea how precious 
to the Wgrkhouse poor are flowers, fifty times more 
precious than to those, however hard-working and 
poverty-stricken, who live in their own little cot- 
tages, and can come and go at will through God's 
lanes and fields, and pass the gardens of the rich, 
and smell the sweet perfume, and watch the lovely 
plants waving in the breezes. 
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Grace knew the worth of flowers in the Work- 
house, how they soothed the invalid, what happy 
memories they brought to the aged, and how they 
gladdened the hearts of little children. Grace often 
longed that other people — the worid outside — knew 
more of this ; she felt so sure there were many who 
would gladly spare from their bright gardens a few 
flowers to cheer the sad, and often very suffering, 
inmates of a Workhouse ; many whose enjoyment in 
their conservatories would be greatly heightened did 
they realise how very easily the flowers that gave 
them so much pleasure could be made a constant 
means of helping the weary and cheering the sorrow- 
ful. Ah ! how many have enough and to spare of this 
world's joys, while others are left to hunger and long ! 

The Workhouse stood on the outskirts of the town 
of Gotthelby, it could be reached without going into 
the town at all, but Grace had business in the High 
Street, and so she took a diff*erent turn to the one 
which would have been more direct. She stopped at 
Mr Nelson's, the bookseller and stationer, and asked 
if they had a daily paper to spare her. 

" Standard, Daily News, or Telegraph, ma'am ?" 
asked the young man who came out to serve her — he 
was a stranger, having only recently come to Mr 
Nelson's, or perhaps he would not have asked Grace 
the question. 

"Either — ^whichever you, can spare me best," was 
Grace's reply, and the young man disappeared into 
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the shop. In a minute or two he returned, bringing 
a paper, and with it a little packet addressed to 
" Miss Sullivan." " Mr Nelson left this for you, 
ma'am," he said, giving it to Grace. 

" Please thank him very much," said Grace, peeping 
into the packet, and discovering some numbers of the 
little pictorial monthly papers. "Mr Nelson very 
kindly gives me these every month — they are surplus 
copies — to distribute at the Workhouse," she ex- 
plained to Miss St. George as they drove on. 

" I am a little curious to know if you are going to 
take the daily paper you bought just now up to the 
Workhouse," said Alice St. George. 

-"Certainly I am," answered Grace, smiling at 
Alice's manner of putting the question. 

" Well, you astonished me greatly," said Miss St 
George. " I should have thought you, of all people, 
would have been careful to take nothing there but 
what was of a decidedly religious character." 

"Do you think," said Grace, laughing, "that 
because these poor people are shut up in a Work- 
house they have done with the outside world, and, for 
the future, are not expected to take any interest in 
what goes on } Oh no ! indeed, it cannot be so ; their 
interest becomes more intense, because they have 
more time to think about things than when at their 
work, and their anxiety to learn what is taking place 
around them is also greater, now that their oppor- 
tunities of gleaning news from the daily intercourse 

O 
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and chit-chat with their neighbours are at an 
end." 

Grace again stopped the pony, this time before a 
chemist's shop. 

" I want a bottle of perfume, please," she said to the 
apprentice lad, who came out to the chaise, " some- 
thing a little different from what I had last time. 
Have you ' wood violets' .? " 

The lad said they had, and soon returned with 
it. 

" Can you guess what this is for } ". said Grace, hold- 
ing up the bottle playfully, as they were once more 
driving on, and addressing Miss St George. 

Alice shook her head, and then, as if seized with a 
bright idea, suggested Grace meant, to fumigate her 
handkerchief, so as to keep a pleasant perfume ab6ut 
her, to counteract the effect of the hot rooms and dis- 
agreeable smell of " pauper clothing." Grace kept 
back the smile that came with the thought of- such a 
proceeding, fearing to pain Miss St' George, who evi- 
dently regarded this-visifas'a great trial after all, and 
explained gently that she 'always rcarried a little scent 
with her to sprinkle* the jpillow of the invalid, or drop 
a little upon the handkerchiefs of the. aged, adding 
"it is so refreshing-to.them, and sometimes it lingers 
about them for days.". 

At length they reached their destination. Giving 
the \ pony chaise in charge of one of the lads they 
found at the door, Grace led the way upstairs, peeping 
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in first, however, for a moment to say "good afternoon " 
to the matron, in her little parlour below. 

If Miss St George had prepared herself to see a 
number of very miserable people that afternoon, she 
would be not a little surprised to find so many bright 
faces ready to greet them wherever they went. Had 
she come alone, it might have been otherwise, but 
Grace and May always carried so much sunshine 
with them, that even those at times most melancholy 
and depressed, brightened up for the occasion. 

They went first to the hospital wing, and afterwards 
amongst the so-called able-bodied. Alice St George 
kept close to Grace, watching in silence all she did. 
With her ideas of poverty and unrefinement being so 
nearly allied, she was greatly astonished to witness the 
patient endurance of some of the aged women, who, 
in meek and gentle tones, spoke of their affliction 
as something God had sent them in love, and told 
what joy it had already brought them, in that it had 
withdrawn their thoughts from earth to Heaven. One 
old lady, crippled in every limb from rheumatism, 
but with a face so bright and peaceful that it seemed as 
if encircled by a halo,spoke in a clear, sweet voice, when 
addressed, ending all she said with "by the mercy of 
God." She was called " Happy Betty " by the other 
women, and the nurse whispered to Alice that all 
the time she had been in the house — and it was 
nearly four years now — ^she had never seen her mur- 
muring or angry ; others became fretful, and occasion- 
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ally lost their temper, and quarrelled amongst them- 
selves, but "Happy Betty" was always the peacemaker. 

Picturing, as she had always done, the Work- 
house to contain none but the most utterly wretched, 
Alice St George was not a little struck with the 
cheerful tone which prevailed throughout, although 
there were, here and there, individual cases of mur- 
muring and discontent. Grace seemed perfectly at 
home, going about from room to room, — May had 
gone to another part of the house, arranging to meet 
them in the matron's parlour at five o clock — full of 
bright little thoughts, and happy ideas, which fell from 
her as naturally as most common-place remarks would 
do from ordinary people ; singing a hymn here, reading 
a few verses from her little pocket Testament there, 
and every now and then offering up a prayer with so 
much simplicity and earnestness, that it seemed as if 
she were addressing an actual presence until that 
time unknown to be in the very midst of those amongst 
whom she was. " Bless her ! how near she makes one 
feel the Father to be," was not an unfrequent com- 
ment; and "Lor! what sunshine she brings in with 
her, the room isn't like the same for hours after- 
wards, when she's been cheering us up," would be the 
general declaration after one of her visits. 

While Grace and Alice St George were in the 
female wards, an interesting conversation was going 
on in another part of the building apportioned to the 
men. 
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" Hurrah !" shouted a young man of two or three- 
and-twenty, who had been an inmate of the Work- 
house since quite a lad, when he was seized with fits 
which rendered him incapable of doing any work — 
" she's come ; and my ! what flowers !" — he had been 
looking out of the window, and caugTit sight of Grace 
and the other two just as the chaise drew up at the 
entrance. 

" Who may * she ' be when her royal highness is at 
home?" said a man in the corner bed who had only 
been in a day or two. 

"Some one as can beat you and your poetry 
hollow, if she's a mind to try," said the young man 
who had before spoken. 

" A woman of eloquence and wit visit our benighted 
sphere — surpassing wonder! mighty joy!" said the 
man in the corner, clasping his hands and looking 
pathetic. 

" Oh ! not one oiyour sort," said an old man in the 
next bed. " She don't go in for acting and such like. 
She talks to people at meetings, and that sort of 
thing, and tries to get them to mend their ways." 

"A walking tract, I see!" said the corner man, 
"wears spectacles, no doubt — most women do who 
take up that line of life." 

"No she don't," said the next door neighbour 
indignantly-; "she " 

" Pardon me," interrupted the corner man, " you 
were about to observe that she squinted. Don't pain 
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yourself by going into details. You make me curious 
to see the lady. Will she favour poor, miserable 'We, 
Us and Co.* with one of her attractive visits V 

"Have done with that, Stagey!" growled rather 
than said the young man who had first spoken, look- 
ing threateningly towards the man in the corner bed, 
who subsided into a mocking whine, and hid his 
head under the clothes. 

No one spoke again, until, half an hour later, a 
gentle tap was heard at the door, and Grace Sullivan 
and Miss St George entered, followed by the nurse, 
with her official bunch of keys hanging at her side. 

The man in the corner bed looked curiously to- 
wards the door. Time hung heavily on his hands, and 
so he turned everything into fun. He did not mean 
to offend the young man by what he had said, only 
to use up a little material his comments had put into 
his hands in joke. When he heard the tap at the 
door he looked eagerly to see who would enter. As 
Grace came in with her gentle smile, her hands full of 
the wild flowers she had gathered, he started and 
turned deathly pale. The man in the next bed 
noticed it with wonderment ; then, when a minute 
or two afterwards he saw him actually crying, and 
finally disappear under the bed clothes, he was fairly 
puzzled. 

It was not long before Grace found her way to the 
corner bed : it had been unoccupied when she was 
there before. 
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" Whom have we here ?" she said,, as she drew near. 
"A new friend, I see; is it a very, suffering one?" 
As she spoke she bent down over the passive figure. 
The head was no longer under the clothes, but resting 
upon the hand on the pillow ; the face was that of a 
somewhat elderly man, judging from the wrinkles, 
but the brown wavy hair was unchanged in colour, 
while the moustache alone was touched with grey. 
As Grace paused by the bed-side, long, deep-drawn 
breaths proclaimed the occupant to be asleep. She 
turned to the next bed and asked if the sleeping man 
were a great sufferer. 

•'He has his share at times, miss, I. count," was the 
reply from the old man kddressed, "but he's mostly 
very cheerful." 

Grace left her daily paper, in this ward with the 
young man who had fits, asking him to read it aloud 
to the others, and then to send it down amongst the 
able-bodied; after which, having left some of her 
flowers to be arranged in the vase upon the table — 
a flower vase she had given them more than a year 
ago, and of which they took the greatest care — she 
withdrew. 

"-Who was that poor fellow wh<\,was asleep in the 
comer bed ?" she inquired of the nurse as they passed 
into another ward. 

"A very strange kind of individual," was the reply. 
" He gives his name as * Dick Turpin.* All we can 
make out of him is that he belonged to a band of 
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strolling players, which passed through the town a 
fortnight ago. He seems to have been left behind on 
account of some sudden illness — congestion of the 
lungs. They brought him here on Saturday from 
one of the lodging-houses in a very weak state, 
though the doctor thinks recovering. He says the 
oddest things at times, and makes everybody laugh. 
I think he must have seen better days." 

In the meanwhile the man in the comer bed, 
hearing the door close upon Grace leaving the ward, 
awoke from his sleep as suddenly as he had gone off 
into it, and broke into a laugh very merry, though a 
little muffled, as if fearful of being heard in the next 
room. The old man in the next bed looked duly 
worried. 

"Fine fellow you," he said, "sobbing one minute, 
playing the hypocrite another, and then going off 
into a fit of laughter. A chap like you ought to have 
a room to- himself, for it's more than flesh and blood 
can stand!" 

" Calm yourself, my friend," was the reply. " You 
entirely misread my actions ; you thought I sobbed, 
whereas I sneezed ; you wondered to see me so 
quickly asleep, and deemed it feigned, while such is 
the even tenor of my mind, that I can doze off at a 
moment's notice. You hear me laugh, and judge me 
frivolous, when I am only exercising my lungs in a 
manner both healthy and refreshing!" and, as if no 
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longer afraid of being heard by the retreating visitors, 
the man in the corner bed laughed more noisily and 
heartily than before, until he brought on a fit of 
coughing, which made him lie back at length upon 
his pillow, utterly tired and exhausted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MAN IN THE CORNER BED. 

" Earth, turning from the sun, brings night to man ; 
Man, turning from his God, brings endless night" 

Young. 

The man in the corner bed did not recover. Grace 
found him much worse the next time she visited the 
Workhouse — three weeks had elapsed, owing to various 
circumstances, since she was last there. He had been 
moved into another room — a little room, with only 
two beds in it, and he had it all to himself. When 
Grace went in he was dosing, but her entrance awoke 
him ; he looked up, and a strange expression crossed 
his face, he beckoned her to him, and whispered, 
" Will you spftre me a moment, I want so much to 
speak to you." 

Grace took her seat beside him, and asked what it 
was he wished to say. 

" I am dying," said the man, " and I am in the 
midst of strangers ; it is as well so, I am only reaping 
what I have sown — my life has been utterly wasted 
and dark — what wonder that my death should be in 
keeping?" 
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Grace was touched by the sad and hopeless tone 
with which this was said, and she suggested kindly, 
" It need not be as dark as you think. Why not let 
your friends know ; surely they would come to you ?" 

" I will not give them a chance," said the man ; " it 
would only be adding cruelty to crime. I have for 
years caused them so much anxiety, if I can spare 
them a little now, I should be a brute not to do it." 

" But," said Grace — and her voice was full of 
sympathy — " think, oh ! think the grief it must be to 
them afterwards, when they find you have died 
without one word of love or — perhaps forgiveness, 
since you speak of sinning against them : at least, you 
might lessen the after-suffering, were you to give them 
an opportunity of coming to you now — it may be you 
have a dear, tender-hearted wife spending her life in 
prayer for you ; will you leave her without even the 
comfort of knowing you are — as — forgive me, but you 
lead me to think you are — penitent ? " 

The man shook his head mournfully, and then, after 
a vain struggle to keep back his tears, fairly broke 
down and wept. Grace took encouragement from 
this, and continued in a pleading tone, — 

" May I not write just one little line .to her, to tell 
her where you are ; do, DO let me .?" 

" Your letter would not find her," he said quickly, 
" but you shall write, yes you shall write when I am 
gone, and tell them the shadow of their life has passed 
away. To think that death could be such a relief, and 
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bring such gladness, as I am sure mine must do, to 
one's nearest and dearest ! O ! Miss Sullivan, if you 
have never before witnessed a deathbed of utter 
despair, and woeful anguish, you are doing it now ! " 
and he buried his face in the clothes, and sobbed 
violently. 

"Stay," said Grace, growing alarmed at all this 
excitement, fearing it would be Very injurious to him 
in his weakened state, — " stay, it may be too late to 
speak of hope in this life, but it cannot be too late to 
find hope in another. Will you not seek forgiveness 
of Him against whom you have sinned far more than 
against your most near and dear ones here ? " 

There was no answer, and the face was still hidden. 

Again Grace urged, " With God there was forgive- 
ness, even for the worst, the most utterly abandoned." 
She spoke of " the lost sheep," of the " prodigal son," 
of '* the promise which could never fail. His readiness 
to forgive us our sins if we confessed them," but still 
he was silent. Grace heard some one coming, and 
thinking it might be the doctor (whom she knew to be 
in the house going his rounds,) she begged earnestly 
for an answer — "would he repent, would he seek 
God's forgivqpess, pleading what Christ had done to 
save the otherwise utterly lost ? " 

There was a deep heart-broken moan from the bed, 
then the man looked up, — O ! the agony of his ex- 
pression ! — and his lips moved. Grace bent down to 
catch the words, — they came deliberately, — 
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** I can't repent. I've sold myself to the devil, and 
he's got me in his grasp ! " 

The door opened, and Dr Andrews (who was doing 
duty for his friend Dr Brettery, then absent on his 
wedding trip) entered. • 

Something in Grace's attitude and face struck him. 
She seemed to have caught a look of hopeless agony 
and despair from the patient ; he drew her gently on 
one side, and asked what it was that so troubled 
her. 

" O ! he is dying, doctor, and in such woeful misery,'* 
she whispered, and her tears were falling. Dr An- 
drews looked for a moment almost tenderly upon the 
woman who could be so moved about a stranger's 
death, and felt how deep and true was the sympathy 
within her soul ; then asking her to sit down, he went 
up to the bed. 

It was too late to do anything now for the poor 
man's bodily illness, one glance told him he was fast 
sinking, he would see what could be done for that far 
more terrible and more fatal disease of the soul. 

" My friend," he said, and Grace marvelled at the 
deep feeling in his tones, " you are dying, I cannot 
save, or even keep you here a little time — a few hours^ 
I fear, and all will be over-^all concerning this life, 
but not the next, — that will only then begin. You 
are not ready to meet your God ; I read it in your 
face, and in the face of the lady who has been speak- 
ing to you. It may not be, it is not too late to find 
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pardon, if you will seek it at the cross of Jesus. Re- 
member God willeth not the death of a sinner, 
but that all should come to repentance. He seeks 
you now, standing upon the awful brink of eternity. 
He extends the arm of His mercy to catch you ere 
you fall, if you will only turn round and cast yourself 
upon Him. See, your Saviour calls you, for you 
He died, for you He intercedes with God, will you 
not trust yourself to Him .? ". . 

Dr Andrews spoke quickly and with increasing 
earnestness. Grace marvelled at his words. A year 
ago, how differently he thought and felt; her heart 
bounded with a throb of joy, and.she was glad to hide 
her face, and weep tears of silent thankfulness, when, 
after a moment's pause, the doctor knelt in prayer. 
The sick man looked and listened as the deep, heart- 
felt petition was poured forth for him,— a petition so 
full of faith in God's promises of mercy and forgive- 
ness, so simple in its assurance of Christ's power to 
save to the uttermost, so imploring in its cry for the 
Holy Spirit's help ; but although he looked and lis- 
tened, his face retained its expression of agonised 
despair. 

The doctor closed with the Lord's Prayer, and 
then they rose from their knees, and Grace slipped 
away, too much overcome to stop longer. She 
went to the matron's room, which . she fpund vacant, 
and sitting down, she thought over the heart-agon- 
ising scene she had witnessed. Never before had 
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she known what it was to so entirely lose all hope for 
anyone in dying, — but the settled look of agony upon 
that poor man's face — his words, "sold to Satan," 
his re-iterated assertion — "too late, I carit repent 
now, even if I would " — all these thoughts pressed 
heavily upon Grace. She tried to pray, but felt 
herself surrounded by a dark, blank space, feeling in 
vain for some one near. 

In this bewildered state she left the workhouse, 
and went home. She had driven over in May-s pony 
carriage, the little pagd boy coming with her, as May 
was detained with visitors. The cool autumn air 
refreshed her, blowing softly upon* Her fevered brow, 
and flushed cheeks ; but her heart's agony and grief 
found no relief until, within that little room at homie, 
she knelt, and, without words, or even power to think, 
gathered from the presence of her Saviour, the sym- 
pathy and comfort He who wept at Bethany over the 
grave of death, and sin's corruption, can alone minister, 
to His faithful disciples mourning for the existence of 
evil and sorrow in a world so fair, so beautiful, and 
glad. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

« 

NEWS SORROWFUL AND JOYFUL. 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.*' 

Shakespeare. 

** The end of life is to be like unto God ; and the soul follow- 
ing God will be like unto Him, He being the beginning, middle^ 
and end of all things." — Socrates. 

Grace was sitting in the little drawing-room of Lawn 
Cottage the next afternoon. Her mother was spend- 
ing the day with Mrs Percival, and she had promised 
to join her about five o'clock, and remain, as was 
usual on such occasions, until the next morning. 
She was busy with some work — a dress for a little 
girl in the village, whose birthday it was to-day, and 
which she was anxious to leave on her way to the 
Hall. It was four o'clock : she had still a quarter of 
an hour's work before she could complete it, when 
the door opened, and Dr Andrews was announced. 
After shaking hands, he sat down and said quietly : — 
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" I have come, Miss Grace, to see you about that 
poor man at the Workhouse. He died this morning/' 

" Poor fellow," said Grace musingly, and the colour 
rose to her cheeks as she recalled the scene of yester- 
day; "tell n>e," she added eagerly, "was there any 
hope?" 

"I fear not," said Dr Andrews, and he shook his 
head mournfully. "He kept repeating, while con- 
sciousness lasted, that it was too late, he could not 
repent, he knew his fate to be sealed. He has had, 
from what I could gather, a very sad life. It seems 
that by birth and education he was what is called a 
gentleman, but he became very unsteady while at 
college, and has continued so, more or less, ever since. 

He ^ but I am as well to give you a letter he 

left under my charge. He wrote it, I believe, after 1 
came away yesterday. You will see it is addressed 
to yourself," and the doctor handed Grace a letter he 
had while speaking taken from his pocket. 

"You will like to hear what' he says," remarked 
Grace, having broken the seal. "He would not, I 
feel sure, object to your knowing," and she read 
aloud as follows: — 

" Dear Madam,— 

** Dr Andrews has just gone, and I have 
begged for pen, ink, and paper, not knowing how 
short my time may be, and wishing to say what I 
have to say to you while I can collect my thoughts. 

P 
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Your sympathy, dear lady, has deeply touched me, 
and for all your kindness let me thank you. I will 
confess to you what I strove to hide from my com- 
panions in the ward in which you first found me. 
Your appearance, when you first came in with your 
kind happy face, and those flowers — God bless you 
for the sight of them — no one can tell what they were 
to me ! — your appearance melted me to tears — 
you were so like my poor angel wife, before her 
eye was dimmed and her cheek paled by the 
sorrow I, brute that I was, had caused her. May 
God forgive me ! . . . I have had to pause here, 
and most reluctantly resign my pen to nurse, who 
promises to write at my dictation. Dear madam, 
you asked me to allow you to send word to my 
friends of my sad position here. You shall do so 
now when my poor cold body will be all that remains 
of me. You shall tell them, had I considered them 
in life as I now do in death, they would have been 
spared much of the anguish I made them suffer. 
Tell them it was to prove I had yet a spark of 
honour and feeling left, that led me to die in solitude 
and isolation while yearning for a touch of their 
hand, a look of something less than love (how could 
I expect they yet loved me }\ a word of forgiveness. 
God knows what I have made them suffer, and He 
knows the awful intensity of my contrition now when 
it is too late. . . . 

" Lady, you are good and beautiful. I have 
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daughters like yourself, and yet how unlike, see- 
ing they are without the happy memory of a 
good father, which you doubtless possess ! and their 
angel mother has gone. They are, poor darlings, 
alone in the world, as far as a parent's love and care 
are concerned. May I bequeath them to your notice.^ 
They will be heart-broken, when they know 
how their father died — the father whose lips have 
not pressed their lips for so many, many long 
years ! Will you comfort them, as yoti know so well 
how to comfort } Perhaps you'll tell them something 
of the love of Him you told to me — too late, alas ! 
too late. . . . 

"I am faint and weary, and thought grows con- 
fused. I had much to say, but am compelled to be 
brief. One word — God bless you in your work, your 
care and love for the poor and sorrowful. If my sad 
life will ever help you to bring more closely home the 
need of early repentance, the folly of leaving to a 
deathbed what should be done while strong and well 
— finding as I now do that when I would repent I 
cannot — make use of it. I have wasted my life. 
Would that my death might do something to warn 
the careless and awake the thoughtless ! 

" My story is soon told. Wilful as a child, wild 
as a lad, reckless at college, deaf to all entreaties 
to become otherwise, drunken and dissipated as life 
went on, winning by deceit the wife whose heart I 
afterwards broke (making resolutions to please her, 
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and saying they were faithfully kept, whereas they 
were all secretly scattered to the winds), I grew 
hardened and brutalised. I had no God in Vi^hom 
to trust, self became my idol, and in worshipping it; 
I went from bad to worse. Life has been to me 
a woeful failure. I trace it all to the want of religious 
principle. I had nothing whereby to check the awful 
power of evil passions within me. My history is not 
singular, hundreds could testify the same. If the 
graves of drunkards could declare what brought their 
occupants within their bosom, they would always say 
the same, — neglect of God, and worship of self. 

" Lady, had I had, when young, a guardian angel 
such as you — I have heard about you in the wards, and 
know the good youVe done by warning words, and 
gentle, never-weary persuasion — had one like you 
told me of my danger, and urged me to repentance 
and good works, I might not perhaps have fallen as I 
did. I did not grow reckless all at once. Heaven 
knows I yearned, and even prayed, to be stayed in 
my downward course, but at that time Drink, the foul 
demon Drink, scattered to the winds my best resolu- 
tions, and most sacred efforts. Ah! that woeful 
Drink, why was I ever taught to like it.? Once I 
would have given it up, all the best impulses of my 
nature were stirred, and I loathed my weakness, and 
would fain have become the master of it ! But it was 
hard to do alone, and in the face of friends ! God 
knows I would not blame my parents ; but O ! had 
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they only realised my danger, and by precept and 
example strengthened the resolves and efforts they 
effectually weakened by their coldness, and even 
sneers, I might not now have so bitterly to lament a 
wasted, woeful life. 

" From a boy I had heard my father speak with 
scorn of those who pleaded for the cause of tem- 
perance; unconsciously I had grown up in the 
belief that all such people were to be despised ; 
what wonder that, wheft older, I, too, scorned as weak 
and foolish all such principles. But my heart was 
softened by the influence of a young companion, 
tempted like myself, at times, to excess. I determined 
to follow his example, and give up entirely touching 
or tasting that which had such evil power over me ; 
but when my parents heard of it, they mocked my 
weakness and folly (as they deemed it), suggested the 
vulgarity ^of being spoken of as a teetotaler, said 
temperance, moderate drinking, was much more be- 
fitting a gentleman of my position, and, in short, so 
scorned and mocked, that I gave up my absurd 
notions — as they led me to think them at least ! 
Ah I my poor parents did not know the deadly poison 
of their sneers and words of scorn. Years afterwards, 
they would have given worlds to have acted differently, 
but it was then too late. 

" Lady, you will have influence with the higher 
class as well as with the poor. O! use it in 
urging the cultured, and wealthy, to take care 
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how they patronise and uphold what is so full of 
deadly power to destroy the very ones they most 
love and long to keep from evil. Many a lad learns 
first at his father's table to laugh at what is good, and 
sneer at those it would be well for him to imitate ! 
My father taught me to believe it was weak and 
vulgar to be a teetotaler, and made the way easy to 
my becoming a drunkard ! My mother wished to 
guard me from unkind remark, and urged my avoid- 
ing all that was peculiar and eccentric, unconsciously 
fettering the very soul she would have freed ! Ah ! 
had I been less gentlemanly ^ I might have been more 
manly ! Lady, I am telling you this in no bitterness 
of spirit, but, as far as I am able in looking back in 
this awful moment, I am simply tracing what led to 
my life-failure and ruin. After all, I alone have 
been to blame. May God help others to avoid the 
snares and quicksands of life into which I fell, and 
lead them to live as they would die — other than the 
miserable outcast who now addresses you. 

Daniel Winton." 

"P.S. — My daughters live with their aunt, Miss 
Winton, No — York Terrace, Regent s Park, London. 
It comforts me to think you will break the news 
of my sad end to them. Tell them their poor 
heart-broken father can pray for them, though not for 
himself, and that he asks God to bless and preserve 
them, and make them happy and useful in this life» 
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and in death unite them to their angel mother. — 
Amen." 



" Daniel Winton ! " exclaimed Grace, as she came 
to the signature, " is it possible ? Can it be that we 
have seen the last of Florence and Maud Winton's 
father ? O ! how very terrible } ** 

Dr Andrews was as much shocked and distressed 
as Grace ; he knew Florence Winton, having seen her 
when she visited Lawn Cottage two or three summers 
ago. Of Maud too he had heard, and his heart was 
full of sympathy for these poor motherless girls. 
Grace's task was indeed a sad one. The doctor set 
to work to see what plan could be made, by which 
the daughters might know the sad news at once, 
without Grace being put to any serious inconvenience. 
After a little consideration, it was arranged that a 
letter should be sent on the morrow, Grace going up 
to London for a day or two in the week following, to 
give them a verbal account of her interviews with Mr 
Winton. And now, this decided upon, the doctor 
still lingered. He was silent. Tumultuous thoughts 
were working in his heart ; he had long yearned 
to tell Grace how different life had become to him 
of late, and to thank her for all she said twelve 
months ago. This was the first opportunity, he 
could not let it pass. 

" Miss Grace," he began, rising from his seat and 
commencing to pace the hearth-rug, " I want to tell 
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you something — .something that will make you glad : 
it is only right, you should know. You pitied me 
once, because I knew nothing of the joys of the inner, 
spiritual life. You sorrowed for me even to tears. 
Your pity and your tears awoke a wish, that in time 
became a prayer. I asked that your God might be 
mine. I prayed to* know a little of your happiness ; 
and to be able to follow your example, forget self 
and live for others. I took my long-neglected Bible 
into use; I studied it, I think prayerfully, and the 
study repaid me, though not at first. Doubt and 
unbelief took possession of my mind, then error and 
scepticism. I found a Christ but not a Saviour — ^a 
perfect man, as my example^ but not Jesus the God- 
Man, my sin-bearer and justifier ! I wandered on in 
the dark, still hungry and sad. Then came a thought 
— ^if Christ were not the very God, where was the 
Jews' sin in crucifying Him? Surely the so-called 
sin was a grand act of virtue, a necessary deed, for 
if not God He was a blasphemer, and to let Him 
live, was to insult the commands of the all- 
Righteous God, This led me to think. . • .. . With 
longing deepened, and prayer intensified, I sought to 
understand, and God did not keep me in. suspense. 
In the solitude of the Welsh mountains^ last summer, 
I found what my heart yearned for. My cry was 
answered. Humbly and gratefully I record the fact, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see I Miss Grace, 
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to fully understand my joy, you must have shared 
my doubts I " 

Dr Andrews pz^used, he was too much overcome to 
aay more. He took Grace's hand and pressed it 
fervently, then hastily left the room. 

• . • • • • . 

Five o'clock struck. Grace started, remembering 
she should be, by this time, at the Hall. Her work 
still lay in her lap, unfinished : she took it up, and 
stitched away vigorously. An hour later, just as she 
was setting off, the Hall carriage arrived, with May 
in it. 

" IVe come to fetch you," said she, springing out, 
and kissing Grace warmly. "Mamma said I might 
drive down, and see what had detained you. I have 
only just driven home from the Forrests. I have had 
such a happy day, only — Grace dear, what is the 
matter, you have been crying .?" and May looked 
anxiously into Grace's face for some explanation. 
Grace gave it : that is to say, she accounted for 
certain tears of sorrow which had fallen that after- 
noon, but of other tears — ^those of joy and thankful- 
ness — she said nothing. 

That night when asked to sing, she could think 
only of Bonar's lines (which she had set in her own 
way to music), on " Our Mingled Life." 

" Bits of gladness and of sorrow, 
Strangely crossed and interlaid. ** 

The doctor came in unobserved, just as she com- 
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menced it, and in her tearful voice, so thrilling in its 
plaintive sweetness, and deep utterance, he read her 
thankfulness and joy, called forth by his revelation of 
that afternoon ; and his own heart bounded with a 
sense of gladness and peace. Grace Sullivan had 
truly wept with him in his sorrow, unrealised as it had 
been to himself, and she was now rejoicing with him 
in his joy. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

WINTER THOUGHTS AND WINTER WORK. 

" The bread of life is love ; the salt of life is work ; the sweet- 
ness of life poesy; the water of life faith." — Mrs. Jameson. 

'* He that good thinketh, good may do, 
And God will help him there unto ; 
For was never good work wrought 
Without beginning of good thought" 

Christmas time had come, bringing with it "the 
doctor*s nine." It was, as usual, a merry season 
at Ivy Lodge, and its happiness was in no 
way lessened by the doctor this year forming 
many little plans and schemes, by which his ne- 
phews and nieces might not only find enjoyment 
for themselves, but also for those who have so 
little pleasure in their lives, and who are therefore 
all the more ready to appreciate it when it comes. 
Hence, one day, when Mattie and Minnie were won- 
dering how they should spend the afternoon, the 
doctor suggested they should put on their hats and 
come out with him. All curiosity to know where he 
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would take them (for he preserved the greatest silence 
as to what was to be done), the girls equipped them- 
selves in their furs, and, brimming over with delight 
at the thought of having what they called 'a cosy 
time with uncle,' they started off in the direction of 
the village. While chatting away in the merriest 
of merry moods, the doctor suddenly stopped before 
a cottage which looked very poverty-stricken and 
dirty ; tapping gently at the door, he lifted the latch, 
and went in, followed by his nieces. A little girl of 
ten sat on the hearth-rug, nursing a baby ; the fire had 
burnt low, but there were more coals on the hearth 
ready to replenish it. In the far comer of the room 
was a bed, upon which lay a poor woman in the last 
stage of consumption. She smiled faintly as the 
doctor entered. 

" I have brought my nieces to see you, Mrs Dar- 
win," said he, going up to the bed. " How are you 
feeling this afternoon ?" 

"A little better, sir; thank you," was the reply. 
" IVe had Miss Percival here for a spell. She always 
does me a sight of good — bless her !" 

" Well," said the doctor, " I am just going to leave 
one of my nieces with you for a little while, and we 
want you to spare Polly for half-an-hour or so. I 
suppose baby would be good with this young lady so 
long as you are near at hand?" and he looked at 
Mattie. 

"Oh, yes; bless him I he'll be as good as gold 
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along with the young lady; pretty dear, he*s used 
to the ups and downs of life already, and has a good 
notion of making himself happy with anybody!" and 
the poor mother looked proudly towards her little 
son. 

In a few minutes the doctor and Minnie left the 
cottage with little Polly, Mattie all delight in having 
to take care of baby. 

"Well, Polly," said the doctor, "what do you think 
we're going to do with you ?" 

" Don't know, sir," and the child looked up shyly. 
" Is it to fetch physic for mother ?" 

"No, my dear, not actually," said the doctor, 
laughing; "you have come out for a right good 
treat. Now, what would you most like.?" 

" To go to a fair and buy nuts," said Polly, and her 
eyes glistened with delight. 

" But fairs are in the summer time," said the doctor 
kindly ; " choose something else — or, stay ! we can at 
any rate buy the nuts," and he paused before the 
little village shop, which had a rare assortment of 
articles to "see, wear, and demolish," as old Mrs 
Morrison used to say. 

Polly's eyes caught sight of a wooden doll, dressed 
in scarlet, and she whispered under her breath : — 

" Oh, my 1 that's fresh in ; it wasn't there this 
morning." 

Dr Andrews did not know that this was the one 
bright spot in poor little Polly's somewhat hard and 
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dark life, to come daily, when out ** minding baby," 
to this shop, and stand for half an hour at a time 
feasting her eyes upon the things in the window, 
" making believe " she was going to expend a small 
fortune, and deciding what she would buy. How 
strange it is, that, like as the rich and unoccupied, 
frequently through having nothing much to think of, 
fret themselves with imaginary troubles, so the poor, 
with a hard, dull life, and a terrible knowledge of the 
stern need of being for ever "doing, doing," feast 
themselves upon imaginary pleasures ; hence, little 
city Arabs and village children find many enjoyments 
in the " make believe " sort of life peculiar to them. 
While the one will pause before a London eating- 
house, and press his face close to the window, and 
watch eagerly what is going on within, smacking his 
lips and saying to himself, ** Thank you, that slice of 
beef was very good ; TU try a bit of mutton now," 
and so on — the other will spend many a half hour by 
the village shop, picturing itself the happy possessor 
of some longed-for toy or picture-book ! 7V/& est 
la vie I 

Dr Andrews heard little Polly's " Oh, my ! " though 
not the remainder of the sentence, and went in at 
once to the shop, and asked for a closer view of some 
of the pretty things seen in the window. Books, and 
toys, and dolls were quickly brought out, and Polly's 
delight was unbounded, and her "oh, mys" more 
frequent The doctor gave her her choice^ and the 
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doll in scarlet was very quickly taken within her 
childish arms, and kissed as tenderly as if it had been 
a " live baby." Nor were the nuts forgotten. Polly's 
little pocket was full of them, and there was a little bag 
besides, which she contrived to carry in the arm that 
held " dolly." It was a pretty sight to see the child's 
pleasure ; the doctor watched it with delight, and so 
did Minnie. At last they left the shop, and went on 
until they came to the baker's, where one window 
was devoted to sweets and cakes. The selection here 
took up much time, more especially as " dolly " was 
supposed to have a voice in the matter. 

At length, it was over, and then the doctor thought 
it time to take Polly home. They found Mattie 
delighted with her little charge, and not at all in a 
hurry to relinquish it. 

" Oh uncle, it was so nice ! " said she, when they left 
the cottage, " baby was so good, and I sang to the 
mother, and she seemed so pleased; I have indeed 
enjoyed it all." 

"Ah! but you should have been with us," said 
Minnie, and she began to tell her how they had spent 
the time. 

The doctor laughed at the enthusiastic description 
Minnie gave, and then observed, " You see how 
easily we may bring joy to the sorrowful, and carry 
sunshine into lives dark and sad ; there are many poor 
little boys and girls who grow up without any * treats * 
breaking into the dull monotony of their lives, while 
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there are numbers able to give these treats had they 
only the thought ! " 

But Christmas had passed, and Ivy Lodge was 
again quiet. January was cold and bleak, and Mrs 
Percival suffering more than usual from the severity 
of the weather, the Hall people went down to Bourne- 
mouth for a few weeks. Towards the' close of 
February, a very pressing letter came to urge Grace 
and her mother to join them. After a little hesitation 
the invitation was accepted^ and Lawn Cottage was 
closed. Grace was delighted to be again with May, 
whom she had so much missed while away, and May 
was no less happy in having Grace all to herself, 
much more to herself than it could be at Wintel- 
thorpe, where her time was so fully occupied. 

A few days after Mrs Sullivan and Grace had 
joined the Percivals, news came that Miss Winton, 
with Florence and Maud, were coming down, having 
taken apartments on the West Cliff — the Percivals 
were staying on the East Cliff — for the month of 
March. Grace was glad of this opportunity of seeing 
the girls. Very gently had she performed her solemn 
task of breaking the news to them, of their father's 
death. She had spent a week with them in London 
at that time, and it had there been arranged that 
they should visit her in the coming spring. 

They had a very happy stay at Bournemouth. 
The four girls were much together, while Miss Win- 
ton would spend hours with Mrs PercivaL 
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We have said little about May's mother, because 
our story has been more especially confined to the 
young people, but the eighteen months that have 
elapsed since Mr Wheeler went away, have left their 
trace upon her. Many have been her musings upon 
her couch. May has touched a new spring within her 
life ; she has learnt lessons from the enthusiasm and 
joy of her darling's new-found happiness, which her 
long years of suffering had not taught her. At first, 
as she became conscious of the bent of May's 
mind, she had feared her more serious views of life 
would rob her spirit of its buoyancy and mirth, but 
she soon found it was otherwise. There seemed to 
be within May's heart a fountain of joy and love, 
which was ever bubbling up, and bathing with de- 
licious sprays every action of her life; her spirits 
were much more even than formerly; there were 
seldom now days of gloom, when the girl seemed 
only half herself, and her everyday life Jhad a certain 
tone about it that had before been wanting. Then 
again, Mrs Percival had feared May's visiting amongst 
the poor might depress her ; she even tried to put a 
gentle stop to it at first, but May's pleadings were 
irresistible, and to-day we hear her telling Miss 
Winton, — who has her doubts as to how far Florence 
and Maud ought to be allowed to devote their time 
and thoughts to such work, — ^that, of all things, she 
believes it is the best and happiest way of letting the 

Q 
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natural activity of a young girFs heart and mind 
develop and expend itself. 

" I think mothers," Mrs Percival adds, " are very 
much to blame, in holding back, or in any way check- 
ing the better impulses of girls* natures ; they must 
be busy about something, why not let that some- 
thing be that which shall refine and beautify their 
characters ? Why fight so shy of contact with suffer- 
ing for them, when through it much that is good and 
noble IS brought out? After all, what accomplish- 
ments will equal sympathy, a tender compassion for 
the sorrowful, and total self-abnegation when trying 
to be of use to others ? " 

Mrs Percival was a woman of few words, and 
May had little idea of her deep sympathy with 
her in her heart yearnings and life prayers. How 
strangely it happens thus — this silence between 
a mother and her girls — sometimes leading them 
to suppose they are entirely misunderstood, and 
causing them hours of pain and disappointment, 
whereas a word, a touch, a look would be so helpful 
and give such pleasure. But so it is, and surely not 
in vain ; the discipline is useful, perhaps even needed to 
enable the young heart to give forth to others the 
sympathy it has possibly yearned for for itself. May 
loved her mother with all the fondness of her clinging 
nature, but she would have found it very difficult to 
talk to her as she did to Grace. Mrs Percival's affec- 
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tion for May was true and deep, yet to have expressed 
it in words would have been almost impossible. 

Everybody was sorry when the visit to Bourne- 
mouth ended. The Percivals and Sullivans returned 
to Wintlethorpe, the Wintons to London. They all 
left in time to reach home by Easter. Florence and 
Maud Winton's visit to Grace was postponed until 
June, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SUMMER TALKS AND SUMMER CONFESSIONS. 

" We live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not breaths. 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs ; he most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best." 

Bailey. 

" Reader, whosoe'er thou art, 
What God has given thee, impart ; 
Hide it not within the ground. 
Send the cup of blessing round." 

J. CONDER. 

June came at length, and with it Florence and Maud 
Winton to Lawn Cottage. They entered with great 
warmth into Grace's life, accompanying her, when 
permitted, in her visitings amongst the poor. 

" O ! Grace," said Florence one day, " I would gii^ 
worlds to be living the useful life you live, feeling that 
I was really necessary to those around me. I some- 
times wonder what I am doing in the world. I know 
it isn't for every woman to come out as prominently 
as you have done, but yet, surely every woman may 
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be living for some high and noble purpose. I mean 
she may be useful in her day and generation." 

" So she is," said Grace, " no good woman ever lived 
in vain, although outwardly she may have seemed to 
have done nothing. It is not in doing thdit a woman's 
goodness displays itself so much as in being. We 
have our different work to do, but remember it is the 
motive that sanctifies the work, not the work the 
motive. Hence, with a heart full of love to God, and 
a prayerful yearning to serve Him, the smallest duties 
of home life become as important as any active labour 
outside ; and although we may have our secret long- 
ing to be used in this way or that, we are content to 
do what He puts within our power and circumstances, 
recognizing the fact that the perfect surrender of our 
will is the highest service — much, much higher than 
making the greatest stir or doing grand deeds from 
any motive less than the certainty that God has called 
us to so work for Him." 

"Perhaps," said Florence meditatively, "that will 
account for the seemingly listless lives of so many 
Christians. It puzzles me so much sometimes to 
notice what appears such deadness and apathy on the 
part of good people. They can talk what May would 
call goody talk, but even that seems to belong to them 
as a kind of Sunday dress, just got out for special 
occasions, while their lives, as a rule, are in no way 
different to other people's." 

Grace looked very thoughtful. This was a subject 
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that often distressed her — she felt it more deeply than 
many would, because she so frequently found the 
terrible influence the listless lives of professing Chris- 
tians had upon the careless and profane. She said 
gently and very sadly, — 

" Florence ! there can be no excuse for the terrible 
apathy of those bearing Christ's name, contradicting 
by their lives the *I believe' of their lips. Better 
not to call themselves Christians than by an utter 
disregard of the standard He has set up for them, to 
dishonour Him who has given them their work to do 
in this world. Some urge the need of better and 
more faithful preaching in the present day, asking, 
'Where are the Whitfields, and Wesleys, and Grim- 
shaws, and Venns of the last century ? ' but surely the 
sermons most needed are the consistent lives of 
Christians, lives which in every action prove their 
earnestness and belief. Florence ! we women have 
much to do with this ; if we can afford to be vain, 
and frivolous, and trifling, thinking more of wealth, 
position, and accomplishments than of real steriing 
worth and goodness, we, however unconscious to our- 
selves the influence, weaken and impoverish the tone 
of thought around us. It is often the wife's firm faith 
and noble living that keep the husband steadfast, the 
mother's gentle goodness and piety that are as 
guardian angels to her children's faith, the sister's 
earnestness and love that help the brother to be 
strong and brave when in the midst of life's tempta- 
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tions ! No, Florence, the usefulness of a woman's life 
does not consist in the work she does amongst the 
poor (although that may be a part of her vocation), 
but it lies in her home life of piety and genuine faith. 
*Does she make home better, happier, holier?' not, 
'how much time does she give to the poor?* is the 
test by which to judge whether a woman is doing 
good in her day and generation." 

Florence was silent for a minute, then she said, 
"People misjudge you, Grace. I have heard some 
speak as if you thought a life devoted to the poor 
was the only life for a Christian." 

Grace smiled. " Many do not understand — ^we will 
scarcely say misjudge — me, Florence. I wonder 
sometimes how it is they are so apt to mis-inter- 
pret my life; it is because they do not understand 
that they urge me to give up my speaking, at cottage 
and other meetings, about the love of Christ for 
sinners. They look upon my work as a kind of pro- 
fession which I have taken up, and which I only need 
to be convinced is wrong to relinquish ; and cannot 
realize that my work is my mission. What I do, I do 
not of myself. I feel as much convinced that God 
has called me to labour for Him thus as other women 
know their life of faith is to be exercised at home and 
in quiet retirement. I have but one answer to all 
arguments and reasons against speaking publicly as 
well as privately of God's love. I feel God has called 
me to the work, and, while it is so, surely it were vain 
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and sinful to let anything man might say stop or 
impede me ! Should the day come when I felt this 
special mission cease, I hope I should be as ready to 
retire into the quieter and more ordinary duties of a 
woman's life as I am now anxious to speak wherever 
circumstances and opportunities urge my doing so." 

The next day, while Grace was getting on her 
things to go out with her two visitors, May <Kime 
running up to her room. 

"May I come in?" she asked, peeping in at the 
half-open door with her bright beaming face. 

" To be sure," said Grace, giving her a hearty kiss. 
"How blooming you look, May — ^you seem to be a 
messenger of good news ; is it so } " 

May's cheeks became crimson, and she buried her face 
on Grace's shoulder and was silent. Then, as Grace 
said softly, "What is it. May, something has made 
you very glad, darling — tell me what it is; shall I 
guess } " 

" No, *No," she said, clinging fondly to her, " I will 
tell you, Grace. Henry St George loves me, and I 
am so happy, and God is so good ! " and the blushing 
girl held her lips up to be kissed. 

Grace embraced her warmly. "I am so, so glad, 
my darling," said she in earnest tones, "I have a little 
wondered lately if it were not so." 

"Then you are not surprised.^" said May eagerly. 
" O ! Grace, he has told m'e all about it, how good and 
kind you were last summer, and how rightly you 
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understood the nature of his affection, though he did 
not know it then himself; he soon found what you 
said was true, and he admires and respects you ten- 
fold, and he wished me to tell you he knew he was 
quite sure of your sympathy in our love for one 
another ! O ! how strange it seems, how much has 
happened since this time yesterday! Life has so 
changed ; it was bright enough then, but now how 
immeasurably brighter ! " and the happy girl wept 
tears of joy. 

Grace drew May towards the window, and throwing 
her arm around her, she spoke words of tenderest 
sympathy, and love, — ^words which fell very sweetly 
into the heart so full of its new-found gladness. Of 
course Grace did not get out that morning ; Florence 
and Maud took their walk alone, while she spent a 
quiet hour with May, hearing all the details of her 
happy engagement. 

" Papa and mamma are very glad, Tm sure," said 
May, " but they say they cannot think of my leaving 
them for a long, long time ; of course we have no 
thought of being married for ever so many years! 
If Mr Wheeler comes home, as we expect, in August, 
Henry will look out for another living, and it will 
take a long time to settle everything. O ! Grace to 
think God should give me such a good, earnest, faith- 
ful man for my husband. One I can reverence with 
my whole being ; how he will help me ! The very 
thought of his love for me makes me long to be 
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better, and somehow it all seems to bring me nearer 
to God ! " 

" Yes, darling," said Grace musingly, " a true affec- 
tion will always do this ; nothing so purifies and 
strengthens us as love, when that love be — as your*s 
and Mr St George's is — the union of hearts one in the 
Lord." 

" Grace," said May, a few minutes later, " what is 
your highest standard of true love ? " 

The far-off look was in Grace's eyes as she answered 
softly, " Christ and the Church." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A LETTER AND A WORD. 

"Life to the vain alone is vanity, 
But to the wise it is the precious bulb 
That effloresces into perfectness. 
Life is to thee but what thou art to it. 

Live then so, 
That earth shall be to thee heaven's corridor, 
The ante-room of bliss 
Life is no pastoral ; the EARNEST live, 
And they alone ! " 

It was a sultry evening in July. Grace had had a 
somewhat weary day, spending the morning with an 
invalid, just recovering from low fever — a young girl 
whose aunt had for many years kept the village 
school — and the afternoon at the Gotthelby Work- 
house. A little worn, both physically and mentally, 
she went to see old Mrs Morrison, to be " refreshed." 
Florence and Maud Winton had returned home, and 
Mrs Sullivan was spending the evening with a friend, 
hence Grace was quite alone. There was no need to 
tell Mrs Morrison the object of her visit : she read 
it at once. 
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" You must take care of yourself these hot days," 
she said gently, " the spirit is willing, but the flesh — 
think of the poor flesh, dearie," and the old lady 
shook her head mournfully. 

Then, placing Grace in a chair, and removing her 
sun hat — the old lady was full of these little thought- 
ful attentions — she resumed her seat, and chatted 
away in her own peculiar style, amusing and feeding 
her visitor by turns. 

" Ah ! how things go on happeningl' she said after 
a few moments' pause, " who would have thought that 
little sunbeam. Miss May, could find her way into the 
heart of that grave and thoughtful Mr St George ! 
And yet it's not strange, the child has grown so good 
of late, her character has so* deepened. She is not 
conscious of the change, but my old heart has taken 
it all in. Ah ! dearie, I have watched over you all 
with great anxiety since life began to be life to you. 
You're only babes, till you begin to think^ and then 
everything depends upon how you think. You've 
got your bricks and mortar ready, what kind of a 
house will you build } Shall it be firm and substan- 
tial, not much to look at, but sure to stand, or will 
it be all walls, and roof, and showy corners, with no 
inside, -only a shell, though fair enough to passers-by? 
Fm an old woman now, and can look back long years, 
and see young girls with joyous hearts and sunny 
faces, changed into cold-souled women of the world. 
I can see the once so fair and promising daughters. 
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now vain and frivolous mothers. I can see the 
accomplished and gifted, of whom much was hoped 
and expected years ago, settling down into ordinary 
and half-hearted women, and I have learnt in all this, 
to understand that only those who have consecrated 
themselves wholly to the Lord, are the happy and the 
blest. In His keeping, their hearts expand, and 
their life grows daily more beautiful and joyous ; 
like ministering angels they bring gladness to all 
around them, and they exercise a healthy, holy 
influence in the world ; but apart from Him, the 
largest heart contracts, the sweetest natures become 
soured, the happiest mind dis-satisfied, and the 
noblest soul robbed of half its greatness and power. 
I have often feared for Miss May, and others of like 
nature; that their joyousness of spirit, and lives so 
free from care, might lead them to be satisfied with 
what they had, rather than to hunger after that which 
heaven can alone supply. Youth is so full of hope and 
buoyancy, that it would be like trying to teach a babe 
mathematics, to impress upon its mind the fact that 

" The spider's most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 
To earthly bliss — ^it breaks at every breeze." 

" Yes ! I'm old now, and I can say this, that it's the 
outside life and profession of people that time wears 
away ; it cannot hurt the inside life, it only deepens 
and strengthens that, I've had many a heart-ache 
for Mr St George's sister — ^she feeds her mind and 
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starves her soul. Poor dear ! she'll have a hard time 
of it some day, and, for the matter of that, she's 
got the hard time already, for I needn't put on my 
spectacles to see she isn't happy. She's got some gas 
pipes laid on into her life, and thinks they'll do every 
way as well as the sun's natural light to illuminate 
her darkness. Ah ! there are many like her ! " and 
old Mrs Morrison brushed a tear away that had 
stolen down her withered cheek, and bustled about 
for the next few minutes amongst her books. By-and- 
by she exclaimed in her usual cheery voice, startling 
Grace out of a reverie, " I've a choice bit for you, 
dearie, it doesn't seem quite you^ but maybe you'll get 
a soothing thought or two out of it," and she repeated 
some little verses full of exquisite meaning, — 

" God's thoughts are not as our thoughts, we look on, 
Dreading to climb some mountain far away, 
Counting the sharp stones on its tedious way. 
He cares for our small troubles day by day, 
Smoothing them down. 

" We keep our patience for our greater cares, 
And murmur unrepenting o'er the less, 
Thinking to show our strength in our distress ; 
His patience with our hourly fretfulness 
Still gently bears. 

** God's ways are not as our ways ; we lay down 
Schemes for His glory, temples for our King, 
Wherein tribes, yet unborn, may worship Him ; 
Meanwhile upon some humble, secret thing 
He sets His crown. 
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" We travel far to find Hinif seeking still, 
Often in weariness, to reach His shrine, 
Ready our choicest treasures to resign ; 
He in our daily homes lays down the line, 
Do here my wilL 

" There, in the lowly valley, walking on. 
Some conmion duty all we have to do, 
His ' higher thoughts' of love make all things 
His 'higher way' we tread, yea, leading to 
God's Holy Throne." 

Half-an-hour later Grace went home, musing over 
the little poem, and thinking how Mrs Morrison, with 
her silent life — seldom seen outside the house except 
on Sunday — ^was performing her mission in helping 
other lives to be strong and hopeful. Thus marvellously 
doth God make lives fit in and support each other ! 
Refreshed and calmed, Grace entered the little draw- 
ing-room of Lawn Cottage, and was proceeding to 
step out of the open window into the garden to spend 
a short time with her flowers, as she would often do 
of an evening, when her eye caught sight of a note 
lying upon the table, and addressed to herself. She 
took it up and broke the seal. The colour rushed to 
her cheeks as she read, — 

" Dear Miss Sullivan, 

" May I tell you a story } Many years 
ago I came to live here, and with a heart weary 
of life's falseness. I not long afterwards became 
attached to one who seemed to me all purity and 
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truth. Very quickly my admiration deepened into 
love, but there was a barrier between us — she was 
good and gentle, I sceptical and irreligious. Her 
enthusiasm and earnestness pleased me, but yet I 
hoped for the time to come when they would have 
cooled down, and her love be less difficult of winning. 
Next came upon the scene one good like herself. He 
was not long in loving her whom I watched most 
jealously at a distance. I thought his love met with 
a response — ^he was in every way worthy, and all 
seemed so suitable. How, I questioned, could it be 
otherwise.? Once I accidentally saw them together 
in earnest converse. He held her hand ; I could not 
see her face, but I thought love must be written there. 
I fled from the scene in agony and despair, and 
waited to hear the name I loved more dearly than 
life coupled- with another's in congratulation ; but 
months passed away and there was only silence. 
Then other feelings possessed me — I was no longer 
a cold critic of her earnestness and enthusiasm, but 
their convert. Months of suspense and darkness 
terminated at length in joy and peace. Yet still I 
spoke not of the love which had been to me as a 
beautiful dream. I still thought of that other one, and 
would not rob him of his chance — at least I would 
wait the year, dating from the interview I had so 
strangely witnessed, and see what that would bring. 
It came at length, and what was the result? His 
name was coupled with another's, and, — Grace, you 
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are free — dare I, may I, hope one day to win your 
love ? " 



Grace dropped the letter without reading further, 
and buried her burning cheeks in her hands. 

" I await my answer/' said a voice at her side, deep 
with suppressed emotion. 

She started, as if awoke from a dream, and met 
the earnest gaze of Dr Andrews, who had been 
watching her from the little summer house, whither 
he had gone to await her return home ; and, taking 
encouragement from her very visible emotion, had 
at this point entered the room, through the open 
window. 

" Miss Sullivan — Grace," said the doctor, seeing 
in those eyes that thus glanced up into his own, a 
look he had never caught before, a far off look of 
tenderness and but half awakened love. " Will you 
forgive me coming thus suddenly upon you } My 
suspense has been too terrible for me to be calm and 
cool now that I feel at liberty to speak. You little 
know how I have longed for this time, how prayed 
for it ! I know I am not worthy of the happiness I 
crave, but, God helping me, I will be a faithful 
husband to you, and we will love and serve Him 
together ! ** 

Dr Andrews took the hand that had, but a moment 
before, sheltered from view the burning cheek, and 
pressed it fervently : then, seeing she offered no 

R 
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resistance, he drew her gently to him, and whispered, 
" Will my darUng speak to me ? I only ask one 
word." 

Grace bent her head until it rested on his shoulder, 
and said softly, 

" Charles ! " 
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" Mr. Ker knows Russian peasant life very well 
indeed, and his bits about the Cossacks are full of 
character."— .if /A«»<rt»*t. 



VI2CAYA ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists at the Outbreak of the Insur- 
rection, with some account of the Iron Mines and other characteristics of the country. 
With a Map and 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo. Price 9^. 

oitr. I scriptipns of ordinary Spanish life are extremely 

evidently I graphic." — Liverpool Albion. 
;hor's de- I 



" A neat and chatty little volume."— /A?«r. 
" A pleasant little volume . . 
genuine and accurate. , . The author': 



ROUGH NOTES OF A VISIT TO BELGIUM, SEDAN, AND 

PABIS, in September, 1870-71. By John Ashton. Crown 8vo. Price 3J. 6d. 



" The author does not attempt to deal with mili- 
tary subjects, but writes sensibly of what he saw in 
1870-71."— yoAft Bull. 

" Possesses a certain freshness from the straight- 



forward simplicity with which it is written." — 
Graphic. 

" An interesting work by a highly intelhgent ob- 
server. ■' — Standa rd. 



THE ALPS OF ARABIA ; or, Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and 
the Holy Land. By WiUiasi Charles SCaxigrhan. Demy 8vo, with Map. 



\^s. 



" Deeply interesting and valuable." — Edinburg^h 
Review}. 

"He -writes freshly and with competent know- 
ledge. "Standard. 



" Very readable and instructive A work 

far above the average of such publications." — 
John Bull. 



THE MI&HMEE HILLS : an Account of a Journey made in an Attempt 

to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Routes for Commerce. By T. T- 
Cooper, Author of " The Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce." Demy Svo. With 
Four Illustrations and Map. Price xos. 6<t. 

" The volume, which will be of great use in India It is especially rich in sporting incidents.**— 
and among Indian merchants here, contains a good 
deal of matter that will interest ordinary readers. 



It is especially rich in 
Standard. 



GOODMAN'S, CUBA THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES. By 
"Walter G-oodxnan. Crown 8vo. Price 7*. 6cL 



" A series of vivid and miscellaneous sketches. 
We can recommend this wIk^ volume as very 
amusing reading."— /!«// Mall GajgeOe. 



" The whole book deserves the heartiest com- 
mendation Sparkling and amusing frotu be- 
ginning to end." — Spectator, 
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Voyages and Travel — continued. 
FIELl) AND FOREST RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST IN 

NEW BRUNSWICK. With Notes and Observations on the Natural History of 
By A. Leith Adaxas, X. A. 8vo, doth. Illustrated. 14^. 

sport or .natural history."— 



Eastern Canada. 



" Both sportsmen and naturalists -will find this 
work replete with anecdote and carefully-recorded 
observation, which wQl entertain them. "—A^<i/Mnf. 

** Will be found interesting by those who take a 



pleasure either in 
AtheHteum. 

**To the naturalist the book wiU be most valu- 
able. . . . To the general reader most interesting.'* 
-Evening Sta n dard. 



ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with Maps, 
By A. D. Carlisle, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. Price xfa. 



"We can only commend, which we do very 
heartily, an eminently sensible and readable book. 
'^Britifk Quarterfy Review. 

" BIr. Carlisle's account of his little outing is 
exhilarating and charming.'*— sS;^«cft«li0r. 



" Rarely have we read a more graphic descrip- 
tion of the countries named^ India, China, Japan, 
California, and Sontft America . . . Th« chapters 
about Japan are e^edaUy replete «it^ informal 



tion.' 



TohH BuU. 



Third Edition. Revised aad Corrected. 

TENT LIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN NORWAY. By 
Hubert Smitll. In 8vo, doth. Five full-page En^viags, and 31 smaller Illustra- 
tions, with Map of the Country showing Routes. Pnoe anr. 



" Written in a very lively style, and has through- 
out a smack of dry humour and sadiic leiiectian 
which shows the writer to be a loeen observer of 



men and things. We hope that many will read it 
aad find in it the same asansemtnt as ^uttehtefc*^* 
Timts, 



FAYOUM ; or, Artists ik Egypt. A Tour with VL G^6me and olheffS. 
By J. lionoir. Crown 8vo, cloch. With. 13 IUuattation& Price ^t. 6^ 



"The book is very amusing. ... Whoever may 



take it up will find He has with him a br^ht and I — > 
pleasant conipanion."~k^;^iMMbr. '* 



" A pleasantly wtittett aad v< 
•Exatniner, 



book.* 



SPITSBERGEN— THE GATEWAY TO THE POLYNIA; or, A 
VoYAGB TO Sfitzbbrgkn. By Oaptain John 0. Wells, R^. Svo, doth. 
With numerous Illustrations and Map. Price m.». 

" Straightforward and clear in style, securing our I "A charDunf book, remarkably we& written aad 
confidence by its unaffected simplicity and good I well illusfratedL"— ^<z/«^n^ 
sense."— >SfS/Mr<ftiy Review. 

AN AUTUMN TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES AND 

CANADA. By Lieut.-Ool. J. Q. BCedley. Crown 8vo. Price 5^. 

** Celonel Medley's little vohime is a pleasantly- 1 " May be KcotamendCed as oMaly^ SMfesibIa Md 
written account of a two months' visit to America." I pleasantly written."— ^/i;^. 
—Hour. * 



Second Edition. 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. By 

In X vol Crown 8vo, cloth. Price ^s. 6d. 

" Should any of our readers care to Imitate Mr. 
Eden's example, and wish to see things with their 
own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter in 



Arederic Eden. 

Upper Egypt, they win find this book a very agree- 
able guide. — Tunes. 

" It is a book to read during an autunm holiday." 
—Spectator. ^ 

IRELAND. A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish Public Questions. 
By Dr. James Macaulay. Crown 8vo. Price js. 6ei. 

" We have rarely met a book on IreUmd which " A careftil and instructive book. Full of focts* 

for impartiality of criticism and general Accuracy full of information, and full of interest. "-^tSdrrofj^ 

of information could be so well recommended to the Churchman. 
fair-minded Irish rmaAtx.''—Evenut£ Standard. 

A WINTER IN MOROCCO. By AmeUa Ferrier. Crown 8yo. With 
4 Illustrations. Price lor. 6d. 
** Wen worth reading, and contains several ezcd^ \ ness of Oriental life with a quick dbservant eye* 



lent lUustFatiDns."— ^(?Mr. 

" Miss Perrier is a very amusing writer. She has 
a good deal of humour, sees the oddity and quamt- 



and evidently turned her opportanities of sarcastic 
examination to account"— Ai/O' JVcaft» 
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SCIENCE. 



EUCLID SIMPLIFIED IN METHOD AND LANGUAGE. Being 

a Manual of Geometry on the French System. By J. E. Morell. 

The chief features *of the work are :— The separation of Theorems and Problems— The 
Natural Sequence of reasoning ; areas being treated by themselves and at a later page — 
The simpler and more natural treatment of ratio — The legitimate use of arithmetical 
applications, of transposition, and superposition — ^The general alteration of language to 
a more modem form — Lastly, if it be assumed to be venturesome to supersede l£e time- 
hallowed pages of Euclid it may be urged that the attempt is made under the shelter of 
very high authorities. 

THE PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE SENSES ; or the 

MftNTAL AND THE PHYSICAL IN THE MUTUAL RELATION. By E. S. Wyldf 

F.B.S.E. Illustrated by Several Plates. 

The author's object is twofold : first, to supply a Manual of the Senses, embracing ths 
more important dfiscoveries of recent times ; second, in discussing the subject of Life, 
Organisation, Sensibility, and Thought, to demonstrate in opposition to the materialistic - 
Theory, that the Senses, no less than Reason, furnish proof that an immaterial and 
spiritual element is the operatite element in nature. 

THE QUESTIONS OF AURAL SURGERY. By James Hinton, 

late Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. Post 8vo. Price 12*. 6d. 

AN ATLAS.OF DISEASES OF THE MEMBRANA TYMPANI, 

With Descriptive Text. By James Hinton, late Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 
PostSvo. Price;^6 65. 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL USE. By various Writers. Edited 
by James Sinton. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. With 50 Illustrations. Price r2S. 6d. 



" A more clear, valuable, and well-informed set 
of treatises we never saw than these, which are 
bound up hito two compact and readable volumes. 
And they are pleasant reading, too, as well ais 
useful reading. '— Literary Churchman. 

" We can heartily recommend these instructive 
essays to our readers, hwig sure that no one who 
begins them will lay them down without having 
g^uned some kno-wlci\gcJ"—Lrverfioofj4/dt0». 

" We never saw the popular side of the science 



of physiology better explained than it is in these' 
two thin volumes." — Standards 

" It has certainly been edited with great care. 
Physiological treatises we have had in great 
number, but not one work, we believe, which so 
thoroughly appeals to all classes of the community 
as the present. Everything has apparently been 
done to render the work really practical and 
usefuL'"— Ciri'/ Service Gagelte. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With their 

Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. ByW. B. Carpenter, LIj.D., M.D., F.E.S., &C. 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Price 12*. 



"... We have not dealt with the two main 
views elaborated in this valuable book, from the 
first of which, toe^etlier with the inferences which 
Dr. Carpenter draws as to the sources of our 
knowledge of necessary truth, we mainly dissent, 
but with the latter of which we cordially agree. 
Let us add that nothing we have said, or in any 
limited space could say, would give an adequate 



conception of the valuable and curious collection 
of facts bearing on morbid mental conditions, the 
learned physiological exposition, and the treasure- 
house of useful hints for mental training which 
malce this large and yet very amusing, as well as 
instructive book, au ciic^clon.'edia of well-classified 
and often very startlmg 'psychological experi- 
ences. " — Spectator, 



SENSATION AND INTUITION. By James SiiUy. Demy 8vo. i<w. 6</. 



"Thoui^h the series of essays is by no means 
devoid ot internal connection, each presents so 
many new points of interest that it is impossible 
here to note more than/>ne or two particulars. The 
fiist essay of all, wherein 'the author considers the 
relation of the Evolution-hypothesis to human 



psychology, may be cited as an excellent spieci- 
men of his style of work." — lixami'ner. 
• ". . . In conclusion, we be^ to thank Mr. Sully 
for a mtritorious and successful attempt to popu- 
larise valuable nnd not very tractable aepartments 
of science." — Acadetny. 



Second Edition. 

THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the Wonders of 

the Firmament. By E. A. l^OCtor, B. A. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" A very charming work ; cannot fail to lift the | " Full of thought, readable, and popular."— 
reader's mind up ' through nature's work to nature's I Brighton Gasette'. 
{^.oAr— Standard. ' 
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Science — continued, 

STUDIES OP BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. By TIL, L. 

Ghniner. Translated by Ij. D. B. Gordon, F.B.S.E., F.G.S. Demy Svo. 
Price ^s. 6d. 

" The whole subject is dealt with very copiously I appreciation at the hands of practical men, for 
and clearly in all its parts, and can scarcely fail of | whose use it is designed."— /Vj-/. 

Second Edition Revised. 

A LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS. By Edward 

Jenkins and Jolin Ila3miond, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Crown Svo. 6jr. 

" We can confidently recommend this book to all I "Architects, builders, and espcciaHy the building' 
en^a^ed in the building m.deii."'—J:Jind/tr^A I pul>iic,wiU find tlie volume TeryusefuL"—/>-<^///^//. 
Daily Reviciv. ' 

CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. From the French of 
Professor Th. Bibot. Large post 8vo. Price 9J. An Analysis of the Views and 
Opinions of the following Metaphysicians, as expressed in their writings : — 

Jambs Mill, Alkxander Bain, John Stuart Mill, Gborge H. Lewes, Herbert 

Spencer, Samuel Bailey. 

"The ta?k which M. Ribot set himself he has I "We can cordially reconunend fhe vo'-urae."— 
performed with very jjreat success.'* — Exafttiner. | yournalnfMtntal Science. 

HEREDITY : -a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its Causes, 
and its Consequences. By Til. Ribot) Author of " Contemporary English Psychology." 
2 vol. Large crown Svo. 

It is {generally admitted that " Heredity ' — or devotes his work to the study of the question, 

" Does the law also hold in record to the mental 
faculties?" 



that biolopcallaw by which nil living creatures tend 
to reproduce themselves in their descendants — is 
tlie rule in all forms of vital actitrity. The author 



THE HISTORY OF CREATION, a Popular Account of the Develop- 
ment of the Earth and iti Inhabitants, according to the theories of JCant, Laplace, 
Lamarck, and Darwin. By Professor Ernst A8BCkel| of the University of Jena. 
Translated by E. Hay Xiankester, KC.I)., &C. 'With Coloured Plates and 
Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

A New Edition. 

CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE. A Physician»s Hints about Doctors, 

Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions for health in the Pyrenees, 

and amongst the Watering-places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica. 

and the Mediterranean. By Dr. AlphoXLSe Doxine. Large post Svo Price 9;. 

tation on the contineut for their mineral waters." 
—Ptzli Mall Gazelle. 



" A very readable and serviceable book 

Tlie real value of it is to be found in the accurate 
and minute information t^vcn with regard to a 
laixe number of places which have {^^ained a repu- 



" A singularly pleasant and chatty as well as 
instructive book about healtli."— O'/mrt/ih//. 



" It is but rarely that a school-book appears 
wliich is at once so novel in plan, so successful in 
execution, and so suited to the general want, as to 

alii 



New and Enlarged Edition. 
MISS YOUMANS; FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed to 

cultivate the observing powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. Crown Svo. Price sx- 

First Book of Botany .... It has been everywhei 3 
welcomed as a timely and invaluable contribution 
to the improvement of primary education." — Pall 

command universal and unqualified approbation, Mall Gasetie, 

but such has been the case with Miss Youiuans' 

A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE KO-RAN. With 
copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the Text. By IVCaJor J. 
Penrice, B.A. 4to. Price au. 

"l*he book is likely to answer its purjiose in smoothinj; a beginner's road in readingf the 
Ko-ran." — Academy. 

MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By T. G. Jackson. 

Crown Svo. Price 5^. 

" The reader will find some of the most impor- 
tant doctrines of eminent art teachers practically 
applied in this little book, which is well written lUia 
popular in iXy\K."— Manchester Examiner. 

A TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER. By B. T. Lyons, 
Asststant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. Post 8va Price ^s. 6d. 

" A practical work, thoroughly supported in its views by a series of remarkable cases. "—iT/a ;/</.;;-(/. 



"This thoughtful little book is worthy of ti.e 
perusiil of all interested in art or architecture." 
— Statittard. 
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Science — continued. 

WORKS BY cm. EDWARD SMITH. 

I. Heai-Th and Disbasb, as influenced by III. Practical Dietary for Families, 

the Dailjr, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Schools, and the Labouring Classes. 

Changes in the Human System. A New A New Edition. Price y. 6d. 

Edition. Price 7*. 6d. jy. Consumption in its Early and Re- 

II. Foods, Third Edition. Profusely mediable Stages. A New Edition. 

Illastrated. Price 5^. Price fs. 6d. 

CHOLERA: HOW TO AVOID AND TREAT IT. Popular and 

Practical Notes by Henry Blaac, M.D. Crown 8vo. Price 4^. 6d. 

" A very practical manual, based on experience and careful observation, full of excellent hints on a 
vaost daoflrerous disease, "-"-^o/ttfart/. 

THE INTESLN ATlOJSf All SCISllTriPIC SERIES. 

Fourth Edition. 

I. THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS, 
ICS AND aiiAGIXBS. By J. Tyndall, I4I4.D., F.It.S. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Price 5^. 

Second Edition. 

II. PHYSICS AND POLITICS; or, Thoughts on the Application 

OF THE Principles or ** Natural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bafirehot. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 

Third Edition. 

III. FOODS. By Dr. Edward Smith, Profusely lUustr^ed.. Price 5^. 

Third Edition. 

IV. MIND AND BODY: The Theowes of their Relations. By 

Alexander Bain^ Z1Z1.D., Ptofessor of Logic at the University of Aberdeen. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 4^. 

Thiid Edition. 
V. THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5^. 

Third Edition. 

VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OP ENERGY. By Frofessor 
Balfour Stewart. With Fourteen Engravings. Price 5s. 

Second Edition. 
VII. ANIMAL LOCOMOTION ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. FettigxeWy K.D., F.B.S. With 1x9 Illustrations. Price sr. 

Second Edition. 
VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. By Dr. 
Henry Xandsley. Price 5$. 

Second Edition. 
IX. THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor Josiah P. Cooke, 

of the Harvard University. With Thirty-one Illustrations. Price <;f. 

Second Edition. 
X. THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Professor Sheldon Amos. 

Price 5*. 

XI. ANIMAL MECHANICS. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locfpiotion. By E. J. Iffarey. With 1x7 Illustratious. Price 5;. 

XII. THE CHEMISTRY OF LIGHT AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Professor Vogrel (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). 

XIII. ON PARASITES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Kons. 
Van. Beneden. 

XIV. THE THEORY OF DESCENT AND DARWINISM. By 

ProfBSSOr Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). [/« /A^ Prrss. 
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SciEN CE — continued. 



FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 



Ptof. IiOMMISIi (University of Eriangen). 

Optics. \In the Press. 

j BdT. M. J. BBBKSIjBT, MjA^., 7.Ij.B., 

t and M. OOOEB, MJL, IiKD. 

Fungi ; th«r Natiire, Zslluences, and Uses. 

{In the Press. 

Prof. W. EINaDOM OlilFFOBB, M.A. 

The First Principles of the Exact Sciences ex- 
plained to the non-mathematicaL 

Prof. T. H. HUXLSY, IjIj.I3., FJEl.S. 

Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 

Dr. W. B. GABPIBNTSB, IiIi.D.,>JEl.S. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea. 

Prof: wniiiiAM ODiiiNa, p.b.s. 

The Old Chemistry viewed from the New Stand- 
point 

W. laAUDSB IiINDS/L7, IJLD,, V.B.S.S. 

Mind in the Lower Animals. 

Sir JOHK IiUBBOOK, Bart., F.B.S. 

The Antiquity of Man. 

Pro! W. T. THISIBIjTON BTIEB, B.A., 
B.SO. 

Form and Habit in Flowering Plants. 

Mr. J. N. IjOOKTBB, V.RB. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. ICIOHASIj VOSTSB, 1LJ>, 
Ftotoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

Prof. W. STANUBT JUVONS. 

Money : and the Mechanism of Exchange. 

H. OHABZiTOKBABXIAH, ]CD.,7.B.& 
The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 

Prof. A. O. BAMBAT, ULD., V.B.a 

Earth Sculpture : Hills, Valleys, Mountains, Plains, 
Rivers, Lakes; how they were produced, and 
how they have been Destroyed. 

Prol BUDOIiPH VIBOHOW (Berlin Univ.) 
Morbid Physiological Action. 

Prof OIiAUDB BXBNABD. ~ 

Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena of Life. 

Pro! H. BAIKTB-OIiAIBSB DXVZIaUB. 

An Introduction to General Chemistry. 

Prof. WTJBTZ. 

Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 

Pro! DOS QUATBaFAaxa 

The Negro Races. 

Prof IiAOAEB-DUTHtEBa 
Zoology aiace Cdvier. 

Prof. BSBTKDIiOT. 

Chemical Synthesis. 



Prof. J. BOBSNTHAIi. 

General Physiok^y of Muscles and Nerres. 

Prof. JAMSB D. DANA, ICA., UID. 

On Cephalizadon ; or, Head-Characters in the 
Gradatioa and lYc^ess of Life. 

Prof. S. W. JOHNBON, M.A. 

On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. AUSTIN FIJNT, Jr. M.D. 

The Nervous System and its Relation !• tfie 
Bodily Functions. 

Prof. W. D. WHITNEY. 

Modem Lin^istlc Science. 

Prpf. BEBNSTBIN (University of HaHe). 
nvstelogy of the Senses. 

Prol FIBBDINAND COHN(BreslauUniT.). 

ThaUophytes (Algae, Lichens, Fungi). 

Prof HSBMANN (University of ZurichX 
Respiratioa. 

Pro! IiEUOEABT (University of Leipsic). 

Outlines of Animal Organization. 

Prof. ZiIBBBXIOH (University «f B«rli^)» 

Outlines of Toxicology. 

Prol EUNDT (University of Stnitmxs;}. 
On Sound. 

Prol BnSS (University of ErIangenX 
On Parasitic Plants. 

Prol BTXINTHAIi (University of Berlin). 
QntVBes 9f tiie Science of Language. 

P. BIBBT (Professor of Physiplogy, Paris). 
Farms of Life and other Cosmical Ccmditions. 

S. AIjQIjAVIj (Professor of Constitutional 
and Administrative Law at Pouai, and of 
Political Economy at Lille). 
The Primitive Elements of Political Constitutions. 

P. IiOBAIN (Professor of Medicine, Paris). 
Modem Epidemics. 

Prof. BOHUTZSNBXBGIEB (Director of 
the (^emical Laboratory at the Sorbonne). 
On Fermentations. 

Mons: VBXIDSIj. 

The FUndioas of Oxgank dkomistry. 

Mons. DBBBAT. j^ 
Precious Metals. 

Monsi AXiFBXD aBANDIDIEB. 

Madagascar. 
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ESSAYS AND LECTURES, 



A CLUSTER OF LIVES. By Alice Kingr, Author of "Queen oi 
Herself," &c. Crown 8vo. 

Contents. — Vittoria Colonna — Madame R^camier— A Daughter of the Stuarts — 
Dante — Madame de S^vigne;;~Geoffrey Chaucer — Edmund Spenser — Captain Cook's 
Companion — ^Ariosto— Lucrezia Borgia — Petrarch — Cervantes — ^Joan of Arc — Galileo — 
Madame Cottin— Song of the Bird in the Garden of Armida. 



Second Edition. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY; or, The Note Book of a Roving Correspondent. 
By James G-reenwood, " The Amateur Casual." Crown 8vo. 65. 



"A bright, Uvely book."— (SAtwrfan/. 

" Has all the interest of rouiance." — Queen. 



" Some of the papers remind us of Charles Lamb 
on beggars and chimney-sweeps."— £if//<;. 



MASTER-SPIRITS. By Bobert Buchanan. Post 8vo. 10^. 6d. 
" Good Books are the precious life-blood of Master-Spirits." — Milton, 



" Full of fresh and vigorous writing, such as can 
only be produced by a man of keen and indepen- 
dent intellect."— 5a/tt«Arj' Review. 

" Written with a beauty of language and a spirit 
of vigorous enthusi.nsm rare even in our best living 
word-painterji. "—Stattdartl. 



" A very pleasant and readable book." 

Examiner. 

"Mr. Buchanan is a writer whose books the 
critics may always open with satisfaction . . . botb 
manly and artistic."— /ftf/rr. 



GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. A Lecture delivered in the United 
States and Canada. By Edward Jenkins, n.P., Author of " Ginx's Baby/' &c. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5*. 



"These 'glances' exhibit much of the author*s 
characteristic discrimination and judgment." — 
i'.diitbiirs^h Couraut. 

"Cle\eriy ^vritten, full of terse adages and 



rapier-like epigrams it is ; thoughtful and Just it i& 
in many respects.''— J^^Ao. 

"Eloquent and epigrammatic." — ///»j/rR/ia^ 
Revieiv. 



SHORT LECTURES ON THE LAND LAWS. Delivered before the 
Working Men's College. By T. I«ean Wilkinson. Crowji 8vo, limp cloth, af. 

" A very handy and intelligible epitome of the general principles o existing land \xvi%.'*-~StaMdarcl, 



AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING 

POWSBS OF CHILDRBN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. By- 
Eliza A. IToiunans. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph, 
Payne, S'.C.P., Author of "Lectures on the Science and Art of Edtication/' &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2*. 6d, 

" This study, according to her Just notions on the flowers at first hand, not merely to be Informed of 

subject, is to be fundamentally based on the ex< what others have seen and examined." — PnllMtUt 

ercise of the pupil's own powers of observation. He Gazette. 
is to see and examine the properties of plants and 



THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essays 
by William G-od^win, Author of " Political Justice/' &c. Never before published. 
. I vol. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

"Few have thou^^ht more deariy and directly 
than William Godfrm, or expressed their rcflec* 
tioRS with more ^mplicity and unreserve." 

lixaminer. 



" The deliberate thoughts of Godwin deserve to 
be put before the world for reading and considera- 
tion." — Athettaurn. 
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MILITARY WORKS, 



RUSSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Based on the Official Reports of 
Lieutenant Hugo Stunun, German Military Attach^ to the Khivan Expedition. To 
which is appended other Information on the Subject, and a Minute Account of the 
Russian Army. By Captain C. E. H. Vincent, F.B.G.S. Crown 8vo. 
With Map. 6f. 

THE VOLUNTEER, THE MILITIAMAN, AND THE 

BEaUXiAB SOIiDISB; a Conservative View of the Armies of England, Past, 
Present, and Futiu-e, as Seen in January, 1874. By A Public Solxool Boy. x voL 
Crown 8vo. Price 5^. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ENGINEERS AND 

TECHNICAIi TBOOFS IN THB FBANCO-aSBMAN WAB OF 1870-71. 
By Cap.t. A. von Goetze. Translated by Col. G. Graham. \In the Press 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY, UNDER GEN. 

VON BTBINMSTZ. fiy ICaJor VOn Scliell. Translated b;r Captain E. O. 
Sollist. Demy 8vo. Tjniform with the other volumes in the Series. Price xor. td. 

able contribution to the history of the ^eat 
struggfle ; and its utility is increased bj^ a capital 
general map of the operations of the Inrst Anny, 
and also plans of Spicheren and of the battle-ficlcU 
round Metz."— A/b>ir//«^ Adveitiser. 



" A very complete and important account of the 
investment of Metz." 

" The volume is of somewhat too technical a 
character to be recommended to the general 
reader, but the militsuy student will find it a vaiu- 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN. 
VON aOBBSN. By ICaJor VOn Schell. Translated by Col. O. H. TOn 
Wrig'ht. Four Maps. Demy 8vo. Price 9;. 

has he succeeded, that it mif^ht really be ima^ned 
that the book had been odfpnally cranposed in 
Enelish. . . The work is decidedly valvable to a 
student of the art of war, and no military library- 
can be considered complete witliout It." — Hour. 



<< ' 



'In concluding our notice of this instructive 
work« which, by the way, is enriched by several 
large-scale maps, we must not withhold our tribute 
of admiration at the manner in which the translator 
has performed his task. So thoroughly, indeed, 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN. 
VON MANTBUFFBli. By Col. Count Hermann Ton Wartensleben, 
Chief of the Staff of the First Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. VOn Wrigrkt. 
Id demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. Price 9;. 

"Very clear, simple, yet eminently instructive, . estimable value of being in jfreat measure the re- 
is this history. It is not overladen with useless de- cord of operations actually witnessed by the autboc. 
tails, is written in good taste, and possesses the in- | supplemented by official diocuments." — Athencenm. 

THE GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES NEAR METZ 

Based on the official reports of the German Artillery. By Captain Hoffbauer, 
Instructor in the German Artillery and Engineer School. Translated by Gapt. E. O. 
Sollist. Demy 8vo. With Map and Plans. Price 21J. 



" Contains much solid and valuable information. 
. . . We can commend this work to all students of 
ntiiitary history, while the historian wUl find in it 
much valuable matter." — Court Circular. 

" Captain Hofibauer's style is much more simple 
and a^eeable than those of many of his comrades 
and fellow authors, and itsuffersnotliiug in the hands 



of Captain Mollist, whose translation is close and 
faithful. He has given the general public a read- 
able and instructive book ; whilst to his brotl.er 
officers, who have a special professional interest in 
the subject, its value cannot well be overrated."— 
Academy. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS. 
By Captain Huffo Helyiff. Translated by Oaptain G. S. Schwabe. 

With 5 large Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Price 24J. 



'• It contains much material that may prove use- 
ful to the future historian of the war ; and it Is, on 
the whole, written in a spirit of fairness and im- 
partiality. . . It only remains to say that the work 
IS enriched by^ome excellent large scale maps. 



and that the translator has performed his work 
most creditably." — yithfttceiim. 

"An instructive work." — IVestminster Rei'ietv. 

"Captain Schwabe has done well to translate it. 
and his translation is admirably executed."— /ti// 
Mall Gazette. 
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Military V^ort^— continued, 

AUSTRIAN CAVALRY EXERCISE. From an Abridged Edition 
compiled by Captain Illia Woinovits, of the General Staff, on the Tactical Regula- 
tions of the Austrian Army, and prefaced bya General Sketch of the Organisation, &c., 
of the Cavalrj'. Translated by Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price -js. 



" Amongf the valuable group of works on the 
mintary tactics of the chief States of Europe wMch 
Messrs. Kinff are publishing, a small treatise on 
• Austrian Cavalry Exercise ' will hold, a good and 
useful place." — fVestmittster Review. 



"Well and clearly written, and contains avast 
amount of veiy useful information. "-'£'<^i>i^«''^A 
Daily Remevf. 



History of the Organisation^ Equipment^ and War Services of 
THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. Compiled from 

Published Official and other Records, and various private sources, by IBCaJor JPraxicis 
"W. Stubbs, Royal (late Bengal) Artillery. Vol. I. will contain War Services. The 
Seoood Voltune vrill be published separately, and will contain the History of the 
Organisation and Equipment of the IG^iment. In 2 vols. 8vo. With Maps 
and Plans. [Preparing. 

VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An Attempt to explain the Causes which 

have led to them. An Officer's Manual. By Col. ±t. P. Anderson. 8to. 145. 

"The young officer riiould have it abr^s at 
hand to open anywhere and read a bit, and we 
warrant hun that let that bit be ever so small it 
will give him material for an hour's thiijking." — 
United Service Gazette. 



*' The present book proves that he is a diligent 
student of military })istory, his illustratioiis ranging 
over a wide fielcf, and including ancient and mo- 
dem Indian and European warrare."— S/fl«<farrf. 



THE FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. By Capt. Laymaim, 

Instructor of Tactics at the Military College, Neisse. Translated by Golonel 
EdSKrard Ifewditfatei Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Price zs. 6d. 



" An exce«ding)y nseful kind of book. A. valu- 
able acquisition to the mOltary student's library. 
It recounts, in the first place, the opinions and 
tactical ionnatioas which regulated the Gemian 
amy dUiiaK the early battles o£ the late war ; ex- 



plains hov these wcare. modified in tSte course of 
the campaign by the terrible and unanticipated 
effect Of the lire ; and how, accordrngly, troops 
should be trained to attack in future wars. — JViniu/ 
and Military Gazette,- 

ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, RECONNOITRING, 

AND SESTCHINO-. Compiled for Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all 
Arms. By LiCHit. C. iB. H. V%nO€»nt, Royal Welsh Fusiliefs. Square or. 8vo. as. 6d. 



" This manual takes into view the necessity of 
every soldier knowing how to read a'militaiy tHap. 
in x>rder to knfiw to vihat poiats in an enemirs 
country to direct his attention ; and provides for 
this necessity by giving, in terse and sensible 



language, definitions of varieties of ground and the 
advantages they present in warfare, together with 
a number of useful hints in military sketching." — 
JVaval oftd Military Gazette. 



THREE WORKS BY LIEUT,-COL. THE HON. 

V.O., M.P. 

Tar Aboutsoit of* Pbiichiasb asd the 
Army Regulation Bill of 1871. Ciown 
8va Price One Shilling. 



A. ANSON, 



Abhtv Rbskrvbs and Mjutia Refokus. 

Crown 8vo. Sewed. Price One Shilling. 
The Story of the Supersessions. Crown 

8to. Price Sixpence. 



STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. Parts L & XL 

By Itajor W. von ScheffT. Translated from the German by Colonel Lnmley 
GtralLEUn. Demy 8vo. Pnce yx. &/. 

mirably treated ; indeed, we cannot but consider 
it to be decidedly superior to any work which has 
hitherto appeared in Enriish upon this all-import- 
ant subject" — Standara. 



"The subiect of the respective advantages of 
attack and oefence, and of the methods in which 
each form of battle should be carried out under 
the fire of modern arms, is exhaustively and ad- 



Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 

TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 1870— 71. By 

Captain A. von Boenslawski. Translated by Colonel Ziumley Graliam, 
late x8th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. Price 7/. 

the Gennan Armies' and 'Tactical Deductkmsl 



"We must, without dday, impress brain and 
fbrethonght into the Brituh Senice ; and we can- 
not commeoce the good work too soon, or better, 
than by placing the two books (' The Operations of 



we have here criticised in every militaxy library, 
and introducing them as class-books in every tac- 
tical scYxocL"-— United Service Gazette. 
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, Military Wokks— continued. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY IN JANUARY 

AND F£BRX7A11Y, 1871. Compiled from the Official War Documents of the H^d- 
quarters of the Soudiern Army. By Count Hermann von Waxtenslflbecn, 

Colonel in the Prussian General Staff. Translated by Colonel G. S. VOn Wrigrllt. 
Demy 8vo, with l^laps. Uaifurm with the above. Price 6i. 



THE ARMY OP THE NORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

A Brief Description of its Organization, of the different Branches of the Service, and 
their "Rdle" m War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c By a Prusflian Gheneral. 
Translated from the German by Col. Edward Mew^digrate. Demy 8vo. Price 5^ . 



" The work is quite essential to the full use of 
the other voltunes of the ' Gemum Military Series,' 
which Messrs. Kinc^ are now producio£^ in hand- 
Some uniform style. — United Service Magaxint. 

"Every pag^e of the book deserves attentive 



stud/ .... The information given on mobilisation, 
{garrison troops, keeping up establishment during; 
war, and on the emf^oyinent of the different 
branches of the service, is of great value."— 
S tan d a rd. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 

7ROM SEDAN TO THIS END OP THE WAB OF 1870-71. With large 
Official Map. From the Joomals of the Head-quarters Staff, by Major 'W'illiazn 
Bllime. Translated by B. K. Jones, Major 20th Foot^ late Professor ctf* Military 
History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. Price 9J. 

of works upon the war that our press has put forth. 
Our space forbids onr doing more than conunend- 
iag it earnestly as the most authentic and instruC' 
ttve narrative of the second aectioa of the war that 
has yet appeared."— Ai/Mnfay Sevicu: 



" The book is of absolute iiecessity to the mili- 
tary student .... The work is one of aisfh merit." 
—United Service Gamette. 

" The work of A^ajor von Blnme in its English 

dress forms the most valuable addition to our stock 



HASTY INTRENCH MENTS. By Colonel A. Briaamont. Translated 
by Lieut. Gliarles A. EmiMion, ±L. A. With Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. Price 6s, 



" A valuable contribution to military literature. " 1 
•^Athenaunt. 1 

" In seven short chapters it ^ves plain directions 
for fonBiag sheker-trenches. with the best method 
of carrying the necessary toQl& and it offers prac- 
tical illustrations of the use of nasty intrenchments 
on the field of battle."— £/nrJta/ Service Maguxine, 



" It sapplies that which eur own text-books give 
but lnip<arfectly» viz., iiiatsas to how a position can 
best be st r engthened by means ... of sach extern- 
porised intrenchments and batteries as can be 
thrown up by infantry in the space of four or five 
hours . . . deserves to become a standard military 
wotk."'~Stafidard. 



STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. By Colonel Ton Verdy Da 

Veznois. An authorised and accurate Translation by Xdeutenant S. J. T* 
Hildyard, 71st Foot Parts I. and II. DemySvo. Price 7;. 



•,• General BEAUCHAMP WAI.KER says of 
this work: — "I recommend the first two numbers 
of Colonel von Vcrdy's ' Studies ' to the attentive 
perusal of my brother officers. They supply a 
want which I have often felt during my service in 
this country, namely, a minuter tactical detail of 
the minor operations of war than any but the most 



observant and fortnnately-placed staff-officer is in 
a position to give. I have read and re-read them 
very carefully, I hope with profit, certainly with 
great interest, and believe that practice, in the 
sense of these ' Studies,' would be a valuable pre- 
paration for manceuvres on a more extended 
scale."->Berfift, June, 1872. 



CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major-Cteneral von Mirns. Translated 
by Captain Frank S. Bnssell, X4th (King's) Hussais. Cr. 8vo^ cloth limp. js. 6d, 



" We have no book on cavalry duties that at all 
approaches to this, either for completeness in 
detaib, clearness in description, or tor manifest 
utility. In its pages will be found plain instructions 
for every portion of du^ before the enemy that a 
combatant horseman wfll be called u^n to per- 
form, and if a dragoon but studies it well and 



intelligently, his value to the army, we are confi« 
dent, must be increased one hundredfold. Skir- 
mishing, scouting, patrolling, and vedetting are 
now the chief duties dragoons in peace should be 
practised at, and how to perform these duties 
effectively is wbat the book teaches."— £/»//«</ 
Service Magasifte. 



DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the London 
Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Cai>tain S. Flood Faere. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, limp. Price is. 

"The very useful and interesting work."— | "An admirable collection of lectares."—71r'i»£r. 
Vbltenteer Service Gaaette. 
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IVorks Published by Henry S. King &* Co., 



INDIA AND THE EAST, 



THE THREATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL ; How it may be 

Met, and the Recurrence of Famines im India Prevented. Being No. *i of 
" Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs." Bv Sir H. Bartle E. Prere, G-.C.B., 
G-.G.S.I., Ac. &Q, Crown 8vo. With 3 Maps. Price jr. 

THE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Reprint of the first 

5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes, demy 8vo. Price aSf. 

" Lovers of srK)rt will find ample amusement in specimens of the animeJ world in their native 

the varied contents of these two volumes." — AlUtCs Jun^e. It is seldom we g'et so many excitini^ inci- 

Indian Mail. dents in a similar amount of space . . . Well suited 

" Full of interest for the S|)ortsman and natural- to the libraries of country gentlemen and all those 

ist. Full of thrillinij adventures of sj^ortsraen who who are interested in sporting matters. '—Cwi/ 

have attacked the fiercest and most gigantic Service Gajtette. 

Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of Practicallnformation 
for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, relating to . Outfits, Routes, 
Time for Departure, Indian Climate, &c. By Edmund C. P. Hull. With a 
Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans 
in India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. By !R. S. Aair, 
IflC.D., P.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. In i vol. Post 8vo. Price dr. 

" Full of all sorts of useful information to the 
English settler or traveller in India." — Standard. 

"One of the most valuable books ever published 
in India— valuable for its sound information, its 
careful array of pertinent facts, and its sterling 



common sense. It supplies a jrant which few 
persons may have discovered, hut which everybody 
will at once recognise when once the contents of 
the book have been mastered. The medical part 
of the work is invaluable." — Calcutta Guardian. 



THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a Com- 

pendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relatingto the Preservation and Regulation 
of Health. By B. S. Mair, Iff.D., F«B.C.S.JB!., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 
Reprinted, with a Supplement on the Management of Children in India, from " The 
European in India." Cr. 8vo, limp cloth. Price 3X. 6d. 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By L. Bowringr, C.S.I., Lord Canning's 
Private Secretary, and for many years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. 
Illu<>trated with Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Price x6s. 



"An admirable and exhaustive geographical, 
political, and industrial survey." — Athenautn. 

"Interesting even to the general reader, but 
especially so to those who ma^have a special con- 
cern in that portion of our Indian Empire." — Post. 



" This compact and methodical summary of the 
most authentic information relating to countries 
whose welfare is intimately connected with our 
oym."— Daily News. 



TAS-HIL UL KALAM; or, Hindustani Made Easy. By Captain 

W. B. H. Holroyd, Bengal Staff Corps, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5J. 

" As dear and as instructive as possible." — 1 mation, that is not to be found in any other work 
Standard. on the subject that has crossed our path-"*— //!t>w^- 

" Contains a great deal of most necessary tnfor- I 7vard Mail. 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF SECULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 

FOR INDIA. Edited by J. S. Laurie, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools', England ; Assistant Ro^'al Commissioner, IreUmd : 
Special Commissioner, African Settlement ; Director of Pubhc Instruction, Ceylon. 

"These valuable little works will prove of real [ who intend entering the Civil Service of India." — 
service to many of our readers, especially to those | Civil Service Gazette. 

The following Works are now ready: — 

THB FIBST HINDUSTANI 

RSJADBR, stiff linen wrapper . .06 
THB BEOONX> HINDUSTANI 

RBADEB, stiff linen wrapper . .06 



aUOaRAFHY OF INDIA, with 
Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the growth of the British 
Empire in Hindustan. xa8 pp. cloth i 



In the Press. 



BliSMSNTABY 
INDIA. 



GEOaRAFHY OF 



FACTS AND FSATUBSS OF INDIAN 
HISTORY, in a series of alternating 
Reading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 
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India and the East — continued. 

Second Edition. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTINIES. 
Pictures drawn from life. By Mejor-G^n. Sir G^orffe Lo Grand Jacob, 
K.C.S.I., O.B. In z vol. Crovm 8vo. Price -js. 6d. 

" The most important contribution to the history " Few men more competent than himself to speak 

of Western India during the Mutinies wliich has authoritatively concerning Indian affairs." — Stati' 

yet, in a popular form, been made public." — dard. 
■ Athettainn. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OP STERLING AND INDIAN RUPEE 

CUBRBiNCY, UPON a new and extended system, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of 
a Penny, from xs. gd. to 3^. 3^. per Rupee. By Donald Eraser, Accountant to the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Company, Limited. Royal 8vo. Price xos. 6ti. 

"The calculations must have entailed neat | houses which have dealings with any country where 
labour on the author, but the work is one which we I the rupee and the Engush pound are standard 
fancy must become a standard one in all business ' coins of c\irTeucy.''—/uveruess Conner. 



BOOKS for the YOUNG andfor LENDING LIBRARIES. 

NEW WORKS BY HESBA STRETTON. 

CASSY. A New Story. Square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, uniform with 
"LostGip." Price w.6rf. 

THE KING'S SERVANTS. Square crown 8vo, uniform with "LostGip." 

With Eight Illustrations, xs. 6d. 

Part I.— Faithful in LitUc. Part II.— Unfaithful. Part III. -Faithfiil in Much. 

THE WONDERFUL LIFE. CrovvTi 8vo. IPreparing. 

LOST GIP. Square crown Svo. With Six Illustrations. Price Lf. 6^/. 

V ALSO A HANDSOMELY -BOUND EDITION, WITH TWELVE 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 

PRETTY LESSONS IN VERSE FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 

with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. By Sara Goleridffe* A New Edition. 

DADDY'S PET. By ICrs. EUen Boss (Nelsie Brook). Square crown 

8vo, uniform with " Lost Gip." With Six Illustrations. Price xs. 

"We have been more than pleased with this I "Full of deep feeling and true and noble senti- 
simple bit of writing. "—C/irw//rt« //'orA/. I mcnt."— Brighton Gazette. 

AUNT MARY'S BRAN PIE. By the Author of « St. Olave's," "When I 
was a Little Giri," &c. Illustrated. 

SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, AND OTHER STORIES. Crown Svo. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 3^. 6d. 

Con TENTS.— Seeking his Fortune. — Oluf and Stephanoff.— ^Vhat's in a Name?— 
Contrast. — Onesta. 

THREE WORKS BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON. 

I. Elsie Dinsmose. Cr. Svo. Price 3*. 6d. I III. Elsie's Houdays at Roselands. 
XL Elsie's Girlhood. Cr. Svo. Price 3^.6^. I Crown Svo. Price 3* . 6ti 

Each Story is independent and complete in itself. 
They are publbhed in uniform size and prioe, and are elegantly bound and illustrated. 

THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By Jean Ingrelow. A Second 
Series ol** Stories told to a Child.*' With Fifteen Illustrations. Cloth, gilt Price y. 6d. 



' ' We like all the contents of the ' Little Wonder- " Full of fresh and vig( 
Horn • very m}ich."~'j4t/tefutum. of the author of some of 

" We recommend it with confidence."— ^o// 
Ma/l GazetU. 



" Full of fresh and vigorous fancy : it is worthy 
of the author of some of tlie best of our modern 
verse. "Standard. 
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Books for the Young and for Lending Libraries — continued. 

Second Edition. 
THE AFRICAN CRUISER. A Midshipman's Adventures on the West 
Coast A Book for Boys. By S. Whitohtirch Sadler, B.N., Author of 
** Marshall Vavasour." With Three Illustxations. Crown 8vt>. Price 3*. 6rf. 

xn been in favotir with 
(brisk style by a thorough 
adventures. "—ri»i«f. 

Second Edition. 
BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ** Men who have Bisen." With Four Illus- 
trations, by C. Doyle. Crown »vo. Price 3*. &/. 
'* A readaMe and instructive vcdume."— Exa- 1 win the fkvour of those who, in choodng a gift for 




" This is one of the y^ry best ' Books for Boys ' 
which have been issued this year."— AftfrntMg 
Advertiser. 



mttter. I a boy, woold consult his moral development as 

"The little volume is precisely «f the stamp to > well as his temporary pleasure. "—iZTcn'O'TV/itxT-a/A. 

Second Edition. 
PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. By Stephen J. Kac Kenna. 

With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 3*. 6d. 

" A thorough book for boys . . . written through- 
out In a man^ straightforward manner that is sure 
to win the fanrts of the children."— Z.tfM</(Mi Sociefy, 

Second Edition. 
GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING GENIUS. By 
Georsre Macdonald. With Nine Illustrations by Arthur Huffhes. Crown 8yo. 

" The cleverest child we know assures us she has I will, we are convinced, accept that verdict upon 
read this story through five times. Mr. Macdonald | his little work as final."— ;^;^«c/a/<^. 

THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. Bv Charles Camden, Author 
of " Hoity Toity." With Ten Illustrations by J. Aahoney. Crown 8vo. jfi. 6d, 
" A capital little book .... deserves a wide | " A very attractive story."— Pudiic 0/inioH. 
circulation among our boys and girls."'-/four. \ 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated from 
the French of Bugrene Pelletan. By Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste. In fcap. 
8vOt with an Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition. Price 3^ . 6d. 

pure love, and the spectacle of a household brought 
up in the fear of the Lord . . . ."—Illustrated 
London News. 



" A touching reccvd of the struggles in the cause 
of religious liberty of a real man. — Graphic. 

" There is a poetical simplicity and picturesque- 
Z/ets; the noblest heroism ; ux^pceteatious religioa ; 



THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Stoiy of the Atlantic. By Cnpplea 
Howe, Master Mariner. lUustsatod by TOWnlasT Qreen. Cr. 8va Price 3^. 6d. 



" Curious adventures with bears, seals, and other 
Arctic animals, and with scarcely more human 
Esquimaux, form the mass of material with which 



the story deals^ and will much interest bojrs who 
have a spice of romance in their Composition.''— 
Courant. 



HOITY TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. By CharlM 

Camden. With Eleven Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price yt. 6d. 

" Relates very pleasant^ the history of a charm 
' " irni 



ii^ little fellow who meddles alwsns with a kindly 
disposition with other people's affairs and helps 



them to do right. There are many shrewd iwy^^rc 
to be picked up ia this clever little story."— >,A»l/ic 

Quintan, 

THE BOY SLAVE IN BOKHARA. A Tale of Central Asia. By 
David Ker, Author of "On the Road to Khiva," &c. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations. Price St. 

SX«AVONIC FAIRY TALES. From Russian, Servian, . Polish, and 

Bohemian Sources. Translated by John T. Naake, of the British Museum. Crown 
8vo. With Four Illustrations. Price s«. 

" A most choice and charming sdeetlaB ..... I and thirteen Servian, la Mr. Naakt's modest but 
The tales have an original national ring in them, I serviceable collection of SlavoHic Fairy Tales. 
and will be pleasant readlaf; ta thousands besides ' Its contents are, as a general rule^ welTdiosesw 
children. Vet children will eagerly open the and they are translated with a fidelity which 
pages, and not willingly close them, of the pretty ! deserves cordial praise . . . Qefore takings leave 
vo]xan9."'-Siamiard. of his prettily got up volume, we ought to mention 

" English readers now have an opportunity of 1 that its contents ftilqr come up to the promise hdd 
becoming acquainted with eleven PoUSh and eight oat in its preBice."— w< «i <fe> n y. 
Bohemian stories, as well as with eight Russian I 
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Books for the Young and for Lending Librares — continued. 
WAKING AND WORKING; OR, FROM GIRLHOOD TO 

WOMANHOOD. By Mrs. G. S. Beaney. Cr. 8vo. With a Frontispiece. $5. 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. By Stephen J. 
2Cac Kezuxa. Crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations. Price $s. 



" Consistingf almost entirely of startling' stories of 
military adventure . . . Boys will find them suffi- 
ciently excitin^^ readinj;^." — Times. 

"These yams give some very spirited and in- 
teresting^ descriptions of soldiering m various parts 
of the wotld."-~Sf€au/or. 



"Mr. Mac Kenna's former work, • Pluclcy Fellows/ 
is already a general favourite, and those who read 
the stories of the Old Dragoon will find that he has 
still plenty of materials at hand for pleasant tales« 
and nas lost none of his power in telling them well." 



FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the German of Bichard 
Leander, byJPaulina B. Granville. Crown 8vo. With Eight full-page Illustra- 
tions, by u. jB. Fraser-Tytler. Price 5^. 



"Short, quaint, and, as they are fitly called, fan- 
tastic, they deal with all manner of subjects." — 
Gf/ardian. 



" ' Fantastic ' is certainly the right epithet to 
apply to some of these strange talcs. ^£xamitur. 



Third Edition. 

STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. By Helen Zimmem. With 

Six Illustrations. Crown Svo. Price 5J. 



" A series of pretty tales which are half fantastic, 
half natural, and pleasantly quaint, as befits stories 
intended for the young."— Z?aiVV Telarraph. 

"A pretty little book which mndral young per- 



sons will appreciate, and which will remind its 
readers of manv a legend, and many an imaginary 
virtue attached to the gems they are so fond of 
wearing."— /'<w/. 



THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacob de Liefde. Crown 

8vo. With Eleven Illustrations by Townley Ghreen and others. Price 5*. 

•' May be recommended as a wholesome present | "A really good ^iocAi."— Standard. 
>r boys. They will find " ' 
adventure." — Athenaum. 



for boys. They will find ia it numerous tales of "A really exceUent \>o6it,''^SP<ctcaor. 
t."—Atf ' 



THE TASMANIAN LILY. By James Bonwick. Crown Svo. 

With Frontispiece. Price 5.r. 

•• An interesting and useful ■wor\i."—/faur. \ ceived, and are full of those touches which give 

" The characters of the story are capitally con- | them a natural appearance."— Pw^A'c Opinion. 

MIKE HOWE, THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN'S 

IiAin). By James Bonwiok. Crown 8va With a Frontispiece. Price s«. 

" He illustrates the career of the bushranger half I are, to sav the least, exquisite, and his representa- 
a century ago ; and this he does in a highly credit- I tions of character are very voax'kA^,"— Edinburgh 
able manner ; his delineations of life m the bush ' Courant. 



PHANTASMION. A Faiiy Romance. By Sara Coleridge. With an 
Introductory Preface by the Biflrht Hon. Lord Coleridffe 'of Ottery S. 

A new Edition. In x vol. Crown Svo. Price js. 6d. 

read it were it twice the length, closing the boolc 
with a feeling of regret that me repast was at an 
end."— l^antfy Fair. 

" A beautiful conception of a rarely-^jifted mind." 
— Examiner, 



" The readers of this fairy tale wiU find diem- 
selves dwelling for a time in a veritable region of 
romance, breathing an atmosphere of unreaUty, 
and surrounded by supernatural he'wg%."'^Marft-' 
ing Post. 

" This delightful work . . . We would gladly have 



i 



LAYS OF A KNIGHT-ERRANT IN MANY LANDS. By Major- 

General Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.S.I., &c. Square crown 8vo. With 
Six Illustrations. Price js. 6d. 

Pharaoh Land. | Home Land. | Wondo- Land. ^ Rhine Land. 

** A collection of pleasant and well-written | " The conceits here and there are really very 
stanzas . . . abounding in real fun and humour." I amxxsiag."— Standard. 
—Literary World. ' 

BEATRICE AYLMER AND OTHER TALES. By Mary M. Howard, 

Audior of " Brampton Rectory." z voL Crown Svo. Price 6f. 

"These tales possess conside able merit."— I " A neat and chatty little volume."— /^^Mr. 
Court journal. \ 
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WORKS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 

THE CABINET EDITION. 

Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. have the pleasure to announce that 
they are issuing an Edition of the Laureate's works, in Ten Mont/iiy 
Volumes, foolscap 8vo, entitled " The Cabinet Fxiition," at Half-a- 
Crotvn each, which will contain the whole of Mr. Tennyson's works. 
The first volume is illustrated by a beautiful Photographic Portrait \ 
and the other volumes each contain a Frontispiece. They will be 
tastefully bound in Crimson Cloth, and will be issued in the 
following order : — 

VoL VoL 



1. EASLY P0EK8. 

2. EITGLISH IBYLLS ft OTHEE POEKS. 
8. LOCESLEY HALL ft OTHER POEXS. 

4. AYLKEE'S FIELD ft OTHER POEHS. 

5. IDYLLS OF THE KINe. 



6. IDYLLS OF THE EING. 

7. IDYLLS OF THE EIFa. 

8. THE PRINCESS. 

9. KATTD AND ENOCH ARDEN. 
10. IN KEKORIAM. 



Volumes I. to 'IV. are now ready. 
Subscribers' names received by all Booksellers. 



TAe other forms in ivkich Mr, Tennyson's Works are published are: — 

PRICE. 

s. d. 

POEMS. Small 8vo ! . . . 9 

MAUD. AND OTHER POEMS. Small 8vo. 5 © 

THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo 5 o 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. SmaU Svo 7 o 

}> „ Collected. Small Svo * . • . la o 

ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small Svo 6 o 

THE HOLY GRAIL, i&ND OTHER POEMS. Small 8vo 7 o 

GARETH AND LYNETTE. Small 8vo 5 o 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square Svo, cloth extra . . 5 o 

SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square Svo, cloth extra . . ..50 

IN MEMORIAM. Small Svo 60 

LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON'S WORKS. 6 vols. Post 8vo, each 10 6 

POCKET VOLUME EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON'S WORKS. 11 vols., in 

neat case 50 o 

,,. gilt edges 55 o 

THE WINDOW ; OR, THE SONGS OF THE WRENS. A Series of Songs. 

By Alfred Tennvson. With Music by Arthur Sullivan. 4to, cloth, gilt extra at o 

POEMS. Illustrated Edition, 410 at o 
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FOUR EIiXGAMT POXTICAIi aiFT BOOKS: 



LYRICS OF LOVE, From Shakspeare to Tennyson. Selected and arranged 

by W. Davenport Adams, Junr. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3f. &/. 

" Carefully selected and elegantly got up . . It 
is particularly rich in poems from living writers.*^— 
yohn Bull, 



" We cannot too highly commend this work, de- 
lightful in its contents and so pretty in its outward 
aaonungs."~-S/aHdard. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT'S POEMS. Red-line Edition. Hand- 
somely bound. With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Price 7^. M. A Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece, is abo published. Price 3J. &/. 

TA^se are the only cotttpiete English Editions sanctioned by tJu Author, 

" Of an the poets of the United States there is no tion." — Acatienty. 
one who obtained the fame and position of a classic 
earUer, or has kept them longer, than William 
Cullen Bryant . . . A singularly suiiple and straight- 
forward fashion of verse. Very rarely has any 
writer preserved such an even level of merit 
throughout his poems. Like some other American 
poets, Mr. Bryant is particularly happy in transla- 



" We are gLidf to possess so neat and elegant an 
edition of the works of the most thoughtful, grace- 
ful, and Wordsworthian of American poets.'* — 
British Quarterly Review. 

" Some of the purest and tenderest poetry of this 
generation . . . Undoubtedly the best edition of the 
poet now in existence." — Glasgow News. 



ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and 
Fcap. 8va Elegantly bound. Price y. 6d. 



Arranged by Jobn Dennis. 



"Mr. Dennis has shown great judgment in this 
selection." — Saturday Reinew. 

" An exquisite selection, a selection which every 
lover of poetry will consult again and again with 



delight. The notes are very useful. . . The volume 
is one for which English literature owes Mr. Dennis 
the heartiest thanks." — Spectator. 



Second Edition. 

HOME-SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. By the Rev. Canon B. H. 

Saynes, Editor of " Lyra Anglicana," &c. Fcap 8vo. Cloth extra, 3;. 6d. 

siderable power, and will be certain to be appre- 
ciated by that large and increasing class which 
loves sacred poetry."— C/ti/rrA Herald. 

" A most acceptable volume of sacred poetry ; a 
good addition to the gift books of the season."— 
liocJt. 

" These are poems in which every word has a 
meaning, and from which it would be unjust to 
remove a stanza . . . Some of the best pieces in 
the book are anonymous." — Pa/l Mall Gasette. 



" All the pieces breathe the spirit of true poetry, 
and are characterised by deep religious feeling." 
— Leeds Mercury. 

" A tasteful collection of devotional poetry of a 
very high standard of excellence. The pieces are 
short, mostly original, and instinct, for the most 
port, with the most ardent spirit of devotion." — 
Stafulard. 

" A very valuable and attractive batch of most 
readable verses . . . This collection is one of con- 

« * 

» 



The above four boohs may also be had handsomely bound in 
Morocco with gilt edges. 



THE DISCIPLES. A New Poem. By Mrs. Hamilton Kiner. Second 
Edition, with some Notes. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 



" A higher impression of the imaginative power 
of the writer is given by the objective truthfulness 
of the glimpses she gives us of her master, help- 
ing us to understand liow he could be regarded 
by some as a heartless charlatan, by others as an 
inspired saint." — Academy. 

"Mrs. King can write good verses. The de- 
scription of the capture of the Croats at Mestre is 
extremely spirited; there is a pretty picture of the 
road to Rome, from the Abruzzi, and another of 
I^dermo." — AthenttUfH. 

" In her new volume Mrs. King has far surpassed 
her previous attempt. Even the most hostile critic 



could scarcely deny to ' Ugo Bassi' the praise of 
being a work worthy in every way to live . . . The 
style of" her writing is pure and simple in the last 
degree, and all is natural, truthful, and free from 
the slightest shade of obscurity in thought or dic- 
tion . . . The book altogether is one that merits 
unqualified admiration and praise." — Daily TeU- 
Sraph. 

"Throughout it breathes restrained passion and 
lofty sentiment, which flow out now ana then as a 
stream widening to bless the lands into powerful 
music."— ^n/krA Quarterly Review. 



ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the same Author. Second 

Edition. Goth, 4^. td. 

"The volume is anonymous, but there is no reason ' The Execution of Felice Orsini.' has much poetic 

for the author to be ashamed of it. The ' Poems merit, the event celebrated being told with dra- 

of Italy ' are evidently inspired by genuine enthu- matic force." — Athettttum. 

siasm in the cause espoused; and one of them, "The verse is fluent and free." — Spectator. 
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Poetry — €ontmued. 



BONaS FOR MUSIC. By Four Friends. 
Square crown 8vo. Price 5^. 



CONTAINIKG SONGS BY 



Reginald A. Gatty. 
Gxeville A. Chester. 



Stephen H. Gatty. 
Juliana H. Ewing. 



"A charminsf gift-book, which will be very 
popular with lovers of poetry." — yohn Bull. 

•' The charm of sunplicity is manifest through- 
out, and the subjects are well chosen and suc- 
cessfully treated.' —Je«c»t. 

" One of the most delightful books of verse ol 
the «ason."— J/»irror. 

" The collection is pleasing and vaned.' —Hud- 
dersfield Chronicle, 

ROBERT BnCHANAK'B POSTICAI4 
WORKS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols., 

f)rice 6j. each. Vol. I. contains,— " Bal- 
ads and Romances ;" " Ballads and Poems 
of Life," and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. II.—" Ballads and Poems of Life ;" 
"Allegories and Sonnets." 

VoL 1 1 1.—" Cruiskeen Sonnets ; " " Book 
of Orm ;" " Political Mystics." 

" Holding, as Mr. Buchanan does, such a con- 
spicuous place amonest modern writers, the read- 
ing public will be duly thankful for this handsome 
ediQoh of the poefs works." — Civa Service 
Caxette. 

" Taking the poems before us as experiments, 
we hold that they are very full of promise ... In 
the romantic ballad, Mr. Buchanan shows real 
power." — Hour. 

" If Mr. Bochanan were an uidcnown poet, this 
volume would be amply sufficient to establish his 
reputation among aU lovers of true poetry."— 
Liverpool Albion. 

" We can conscientiously recommend this col- 
lected edition to every admirer of Mr. Budiauan's 
poetry." — Glasgorw News. 

■FHOUaHTS IN VXRSE. Small crown 
8vo. Price xs, 6d, 

This is a Collection of Verses expressive 
of religious feeling, written from a Theistic 
stand-point. 

"All who are iaterested in devotional verse 
should read this tiny volume." — Academy. 

ON THE NORTH WIND— THISTLE- 
DOWN. A volume of Poems. By the 
Hon. Mrs. WUIoughby. Elegantly 
bound, fcap. 8vo. 

PENELOPE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Allison Hughes. Fcap. 8va 

POEMS. By Annette F. C. Knight. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth. Price 5J. 

** The pleasant writer of these pleasant pagvs 
excels chiefly in poetical imagery, in tracing^ the 
analysis of mmd and matter, and in giving beauti- 
ful expression to the most beautiful teeUngs of our 
nature."- Standard. 

COSMOS. A Poem. Svo. y. 6d. 

'Subject.— Nature in the Past and in the Pre- 
sent. — Man in the Past and in the Present. — The 
Future. 

KAROISBUB AND OT^B POXMfS. 

By E. Oarpenter. Fcap. Bvo. 5*. 

"In many of these poems there is a force of 
ftuicy, a j^n^^andeur of anagiDatioa, and a power of 
poetical utterance not hy any means common in 
these dBiff&."-~ Standard. 



POEMS. By Augastus Taylor. Fcap. Bvo. 
Cloth. Price 5*. 

A TAIiB OF THE SEA, SONNETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By James 
Howell. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 5*. 

" Mr. Howell has a keen perception of the 
beauties of nature, and a just appreciation of the 
charities of life. . . . Mr. Howeu's book deserves, 
and will probably receive, a warm reception."— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

METRIOAIj TRAKSIjATIONS FROM 
THE ORSEK AND IjATIN POETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By R. B. 

Boswell, M.A. Oxon. Crown Svo. 5^. 

" Most of these translations we can praise as of 
very high merit. . . . For sweetness and regu* 
larity, nis verses are pre-eminent."— Z-aBcrary 
Churchman. 

*' Mr. Boswdl has a strong poetical vein in 
his nature, and gives us every promise of success 
'as an original poet." — Statulard. 

EASTERN liEaENDB AND STORIES 
IN ENGIilSH VERSE. By Ideu- 
tenant Norton Powlett, Royal Artillery. 
Crown Svo. 5f . 

"There is a rollicking sense of fun about tlie 
stories, joined to marvellous power of rhyming, 
and plenty of swmg, which irresistibly renunds us 
of our old favourite." — Graphic. 

BONGS FOR SAHiORS. By Dr. W. O. 
Bennett. Dedicated by Special Request 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Crown Svo. 3*. 6<f. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. 

An Edition in Illustrated paper Covers. 
Price \s. 

WAXiLBD IN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By theRey.HenryJ.Bnlkeley. Crown 
Svo. 5*. 

" A remarkable book of genuine poetry." — 
Evening Standard. 

"Genuine power displayed." — Exatniner. 

"Poetical feeling is manifest here, and the 
diction of the poem is unimpeachable." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By 
^(rim Pa3n:ie, Author of '* IdUglios,'* 
"Sonnets/* "The Masque of Shadows," 
etc. Crown Svo. 5^. 

" The art of ballad-wriclng has long been lost 
in England, and Mx. Payne may claim to be its 
restorer. It is a perfect delight to meet with such 
a ballad as ' May Marearet * in the present 
yo\Msixt."—IVettmiMster Review. 

Second Edition. 
VIGNETTES IN RHYME AND VERS 
DE SOCI3&T2C. By Austin Dobson. 
Fcap. Svo. 5*. 
" Qever, clear-cut, and caxeSM\.'"^AtheHenttn. 
"As a writer of Vers de Soci^tt, Mr. Dol»on 
is ahnost, if not quite, unrivalled." — Examiner. 

" Lively, innocent, elegant in expression, and 
graceful in fancy." — Morning Post. 

IMITATIONS FROM THE GERMAN 
OF SPITTA AND ZBR8TEGBN. 
By Iiady DuxancL Fcap. Svo. 4s. 

" A charming little volume. . . WiB be a very 
valuable aasistanoe to peaceful, meditative souls. 
^-Oturch Herald. 
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To'ETKY-'^OHiinued, 



ON VIOIi AND XTiUTS. A New Volume 
of Poems, by Sdmund W. Gosse. With 
a Frontispiece by W. B. Boott. 8vo. $*. 
" A careful perusal of his verses will show that 
he is a poet. . . His song has the erateful. mur- 
murinf; sound which renunds one of the softness 
and deliciousness of summer time. . . . There is 
much that is g^ood in the volvmc."S/gc/ator. 

XDITH ; OK, LovB and Lipb in Chbshirb. 
By T. Ashe, Author of '* The Sorrows of 
Kypsipyle/* etc. Sewed. Price 6d. 

*'A really fine poem, full of tender, subtle 
tOQcbes of fedinff."— ^aMrAexfSrr Afitws. 

" Pregnant from beginnings to end with the re- 
sults of careful observation and imaginative 
power." — Cfuster Chronicle. 

GOETHB'B FAUST. A New Translation in 
Rime. By O. Kegan Paul. Crown 8va 6«. 

" His tran^tion is the most minutely accurate 
that has yet been produced. . . " — Examiner. 

"Mr. Paul is a zealous and a faithful inter* 
pttXcr."— Saturday Review. 

TBX INN OF BTRANGXl lOUBTINaB, 
AND OTHXR POBM8. By Mortimer 
ColUns. Crown 8vo. ss. 

" Abounding; in quiet humour, in bri^^bt fancy, 
in sweetness and melody of expression, and, at 
times, in the tenderest touches of pathos." — 
Graphic. 
"Mr. CoIHns has an undercurrent of chivalry 
%and romance beneath the trifling vein of good- 
humoured banter which is the special character- 
istic of his ytxst."—Atherurum. 

BBOB AGONISTS B. ByB.B.D. Crown 
8vo. 3f . 6d. 

, " It Is not the least merit of these pages that 
they are everywhere illumined with moral and 
reliMus sentiment suggested, not paraded, •! the 
brigntest, purest character. "-^£tom/ar<^. 

OAIiDSRON'B DRAMAa Translated from 
the Spani^. By Denis Florence ICac- 
Oarthy. Post Svo. Cloth, gilt edges. lof. 

" The lambent verse fl*ws with an ease, spirit, 
and music perfectly natural, liberal, and har- 
monious. "—Spectator. 

" It is impossible to speak too highly of this 
beautiful ytov\i."'—MoHth. 

A IilSaBND OF BT. PAUIi'B. By the 
Rev. a. B. Howard. Fcap. Svo. 3*. 6d. 

80NNXTB, IiYRIOS. AND TRANSIiA- 
TIONB. By the Rot. CliarleB Turner. 
Or. Svo. 4r. 6d, 

" Mr. Turner is a genuine poet ; his song is 
sweet and pure, beautmil in expression, and often 
subtle in thought"— Ai// //a// CacWKr. 

"The light of a devout, gentle, aad kindly 
spirit, a delicate and graceful fancy, a keen in- 
tdligeace irradiates tnese thoughts."~C#Mi^m- 
ptraty Review. 

THX DKHIAM AND THB DX3CD, AND 
OTHBR FOBMB. By Patrick Scott, 
Author ef " Footpathis between Two 
Worlds," etc. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 5*. 

" A bitter and able satire on the vice and follies 
«f the day, literary, social, and political."— >Ste/(- 
dard. 

"Shows real poetic power coupled with evi- 
dences of satirical ea!agy."-^EdiMiur£^h Daily 
Revieat. 



Second Edidon. 
BONOS OF TWO WORLDS. First 
Series. By a New Wiriter. Fcp. Svo. s». 

" These poems will assuredly take Ugh rank 
among the class to which they belong. "•^^rt'/i.rA 
Quarterly Review, April ist. 

"No extracts coulci do Justice to the ewiuisite 
tones, the felicitous phrasiiur and delicately 
wrought harmonies of some of these poems. "^ 
NoHcoH/ormist. 

" A purity and delicacy of feeling like moming 
air."— Gra/Azir. 

Second Edition. 
BONOS OF TWO WORIiDS. Second 
Series. By the Author of " Songs of Two 
Worlds." Fcap. Svo. 5J. 

" In earnestness and sweetness the author may 
be pronounced a worthy disciple of Henry Vaughan 
.... Instinct with a noble purpose and nigh ideal 
.... The most noteworthy poem is die ' Ode on a 
Spring Morning,* which has somewhat of the 
charm of ' L'AUegro ' and ' II Penseroso.* It is 
the nearest approach to a masterpiece in the col- 
lection. We cannot find too much jpraise for its 
noble assertion of man's resurrection. ">^afr<raEi>j' 
Rjeview, 

" A real advance on it& predecessor, and con* 
tains at least one poem <* The Oigan Boy ') of 
great originality, as well as many ofmuch beauty 
.... As exquisite a little poem as we have read 
for many a day .... but not at all alone in its 
power to fascinate. "•-^^^erfti/br. 

" Will be gratefully welcomed." — Examitter. 

THB OAIiIiSRY OF PIOXONB, AND 
0TH3&R POSMa By Theo. ICar- 
slals. Crown Svo. 4^. €d. 

"A conceit abounding in prettiness."— £jr- 
amitur. 

" The rush of fresh, sparkling fancies is too 
rapid, too sustained, too abundant, not to be 
spontaneous." — J^ cademy. 

TH3D lilCaifiNDB OF BT. PATRIOE 
AND OTHBR POSMR By Auliirey 
de Vere. Crown Svo. 5*. 

" Mr. De Vere's versification in his earlier ooems 
is characterised by great sweetness and sim- 
plicity. He is master of his instrument, and 
rarely offends the ear with false notes. "---iPa// 
MaUGasetU. 

" We have but space to commend the varied 
structure of his verse, the carefulness of his 
sframmar, and his excellent English. "««^aA<r«r<z> 
Rewew. 

AIjSZANDIDR thz orxat. a 
Dramatic Poem. ByAnbrey de Vere, 
Author of '* The Legends of St. Patrick." 
Crown Svo. 5*. 

" Undeniably well written."— J5"an»»iW<r. 

** In some pomts Mr. De Vere's poetry is a model 
to most of his fellow singers. Its idioms and 
phraseology are English, thorough and correct 
English : nis verses, with few exceptions, are 
symmetrical, simple, and sweet ; and his diction 
throughout is dignified, as becomes the stately 
muse of tragedy, and often rises to sublime 
pitch, leaving all nls contemporaries fat behind." 
—Standard. 

" A noble play. . . . The work of a true poet, 
and of a fine artist, in whom there is nothing 
vulgar and nothi^ weak. . . . We had np con- 
ception, from our Knowledge of Mr. De Vere's 
former poems, that so mucE poetic power lay hi 
him as this diama shows. It is terse as well as full 
of beau^, nervous as well as rich in thought."— 
spectator. 
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FICTION. 



WOMAN'S A BIDDIiB; or, Baby 
Warmstrey. By Philip Sheldon. 
Author of •* When Ueorgc III. was King." 
3 vols. 

IiIBBTTS'S VJBNTUBIB. By Mrs. 
Bussell Gray, a vols. [/« September. 

IDOIjATBY. a Romance. By Julian 
Hawthomo, Author of " Bressant.'* 
2 vols. [/« September. 

BBBBSAKT. A Romance. By Julian 
Hawthorne, s vols. Crown 8vo. 

" One of the most powerful with which we are 
acquainted." — Times. 

" We shall once more have reason to rejoice 
whenever we liear tliat a new work is coinin); out 
written by one who bears the honoured name of 
Hawthorne." — Saturday Review. 

VAmSSSA. By the Author of " Thomasina/' 
" Dorothy/'^ &c. 2 vols. [/« October. 

THOMABHTA. By the Author of " Dorothy/' 
" Dc Cressy," &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

" A finished and delicate cabinet picture ; no 
line is without its pu.rpoic"—Al/unaum. 

THB HIGH MlliliS. ByXatherlne 
Saunders, Author of *' Gideon's Rock," 
&c. 3 vols. [/« October. 

ATLSISK TXBBBBS. By Susan Morley. 

In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

" Her novel rises to a level far above that which 
cultivated women with a facile pen ordinarily 
attain when they set themselves to write a story. 
.... Its grammar is faultless, its style is pure, 
flowing, terse, and correct, there is not a line of 
line wntint; froxa hc^iavM^ to end, and there is a. 
total absence of anything like moralising, or the' 
introduction of pretty ineffectual sermons .... It 
is as a study of character, worked out in a manner 
that is free from almost all the usual faults of lady 
writers, that * Aileen l''errers ' merits a place 
apart from its iimumerable rivals." — Saturday 
K(Z-:ew. 

ZiADY MOBJBTOUN'S DAUOHTBR 
By Mrs. Xiloart. In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

"Carefully written .... The narrative is weU 
sustained."— ./i/A«/«?.v;«. 

" An interesting story .... Above tlie run of 
average novels." — P'amty Fair. 

" W"U prove more popular than any of the 
author's fonuer works .... Interesting and read- 
able."— //wr. 

" A faithful and weB-drawn incture of English 
life and character .... All tne characters are 
drawn with the author's wonted finuncss and 
truth of touch .... Extremely well written " — 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" The story iswell put together, and readable." 
—■Examiner. 

MABGABXT AND XLIZABETH. A 
Story of the Sea. By Katherine 
Saunders, Author of "Gideon's Rock," 
etc. In X vol. Cloth, crown 8vo. 

*'^imply yet powerfully told. . . . This opening 
picture is so exquisitely drawn as to be a fit in- 
troduction to a story of such simple pathos and 
power. . . A very Beautiful story closes as it 
began, in a tender and touching picture of homely 
happiness."— />«// Mall Gazette. 



MB. CABINQTON. A Tale of Love and 
Conspiracy. By Bobert Xumer Cotton. 
In 3 vols. Cloth, crown 8vo. 

" A novel in so many ways good, as in a fresh 
and elastic diction, stout unconventionaltty, and 
happy boldness of conception and execution. 
His novels, though free spoken, will be some oi 
the healthiest of our day.' — Examiuer. 

TWO aiBIiS. By Frederick Welmore, 
Author of " A Snapt Gold Ring." a vols. 
"A carefully-written novel of character, con- 
trasting the two heroines of one love tale, aa 
English laidy and a French actress. Cicely is 
chsuining ; the introductory description of her is 
a ifood specimen of the well-balanced sketches in. 
wmch the author ^xsizsr—Athenaum. 

CrVXL SIBBVIOB. By J. T. Ustado. 
Author of " Maurice Rhynhart." 2 vols. 

" A very charming and amusine story . . . The 
characters are all well drawn anoufe-liKe .... It 
is with no ordinary skill that Mr. Listado has 
drawn the character of Hugh Haughton, full as 
he is of scheming and subtleties . . . The plot is 
worked out with great skill and b of uo orainary 
kind. " — Civil Service Gazette. 

" A story of Irish life, free from buriesaue and 
partisandiip, vet amusingly national . . . T here is 
plenty of * go in the story.'' — Atkeutrum. 

WAITINa FOB XIDINaS. By the 
Author of " White and Black. " 3 vols. 

" An interesting norcV— Vanity Fair. 

" A very lively tale, abounding with amusing 
incidents. '—^aWi Bull. 

JUDITH aWYNlTX. By Ldsle Oarr. 
In 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, doth. Second Edition. 

" Mr. Carr's novel is certainly amusing 

There is nmch variety, and the dialogue and 
incident never flag to the finish." — AtkeHtgHtm. 

"Displays much dramatic skill ... It is in the 
skilful manipulation of much varied detail, the 
extensive play of a great number of differing 
actors, tend.ng naturally to the conclusioH 
readied, that the chief charm of tliis novel lies.* — 
Edinburgh Courant, 

TOO IiATX. By Mrs. Newman. 3 vols. 

"The plot is skilfully constructed, the charac- 
ters are well conceived, and the mrratlve moves 
to its conclusion without any waste of words . . . 
The tone is healthy, in spite of its incidents, 
which will please the lovers of sensational fiction. 
. . . The reader who opens the book wiU read it 
all through."— Prt// Afall Gazette. 

"One of the pleas.int, graceful little nove- 
lettes in which the best of our lady novelists and 
their special readers take delight, and uf its kind 
a good specimen.'*— >5/!a/f4/<izr</. 

•• A capital tale."— y<»A« Bull. 

"Unquestionably interesting." — Mornittg 
Advertiser. 

" Well contrived and well told."— Z^t7> News. 

BSGINAIjD BBAMBIiS. A Cynic of the 

X9th Century. An Autobiography, x vol. 

"There is plenty of vivadty in Mr. Bramble's 

narrative."— W t/ienaum. 
" Written in a lively and readable style;." — H»nr. 

XFFIX'S GAME; How shb Lost and 
HOW SUB Won. By Cecil Clayton. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

" Well written. The characters more, and act. 
and, alMive all, talk like human beings, »nd wc 
have liked reading about them." — Spectator, 
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FiCTiom^ continued. 



OHXBTliRIjXilGH. By Ansley Ooayers. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
"We have gained much enjoyment from the 

HONOR BTiATTFi : Thb Story op a Plain 
Woman. By Mrs. EeaUnge, Author of 
** English Homes in India," etc. 2 vols. 

" One of tlie best novels we have met with for 
some time." — MomiHg' Post. 

" A story which must do good to all, younj; and 
old, who read it."— Z>rt*Vy News. 

HXATEBBQATB. A Story of Scottish 
Life and Character. By a new Author. 

2 vols. 

"Its merit lies in the marked antithesis of 
stroiigly developed characters, in different ranks 
of life, and resemblin|f each other in nothing but 
their marked nationality." — Athaicemn. 

THX QXTSSN'S BHUiLINa. By Oaptidn 
Arthur Griffiths, Author of " Peccavi." 

3 vols. 

" Every scene, character, and incident of the 
book are so life-like that they seem drawn from 
life direct."— />a// Mall GaMttt. 

MIBAKDA. A Midsummer Madness. By 
Mortimer ColUna. 3 vols. 

" Not a dull page in the whole three volumes." 
— Standard. 

" The work of a man who is at once a thinker 
and a poet." — Hour. 

BQUnUB SIIiCHXSTZR'S WHIM. By 
Mortimer Collins, Author of" Marquis 
and Merchant/' etc 3 vols. 

"We think it the Ijest (story) Mr. ColUns has 
yet written. Full otincident and adrentnre." — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

" So clever, so irritating, and so charming a 
%\OTy."— -Standard. 

THX FXtlNOSBS CIiABICS. A Story of 
1871. By Mortimer Collins. 2 vols. 

"Mr. Collins has produced a readable book, 
amusingly characteristic. " — A thenefttm. 
" A bright. fresh,and ordinal book." — Standard. 

JOHANNSB OliAF. By X. de Wllle. 

Translated by 3P. 3B. sunndtt. 3 vols. 
•' The art of description is fully exhibited ; 
percef^ion of character and capacity for delineat- 
ing it are obvious ; while there is great breadth 
and comprehensiveness in the plan of the story." 
— Morning Post. 

THX BTOBT OF BIB XDWABD'S 
WIFB. By Hamilton Marshall, 
Author of " For Very Life.*' x vol. Cr. 8vo. 

"A quiet, graceful little ^Xoxy."— Spectator. 
" Mr. Hamilton Marshall can tell a story closely 
and pleasantly."— /Vi//J/rt// Gazette. 

HXBMAKN AGHA. An Eastern Narra- 
tive. By W. Giflford Falgrave. 2 vols. 
Crov/n Svo, cloth, extra gilt x&r. 

" There is a positive fragrance as of newly^mown 
hay about it, as compared with the artificiallv 
perfumed passions which are detailed to us with 
such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their 
endless volumes." — Observer. 

A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Fezrler, 
Author of " Mea Culpa." 2 vols. ' 
" Racy and lively."— At/tettanTn. 
" This cle\er and amusing novel "—iVr// Mail 
Gasctle. 



LINKED AT IjAST. By F. E. Bunndtt. 
I vol. Crown 8vo. 

" The reader who once takes it up will not be 
inclined to relinquish it without concluding the 
volume." — Morning Post. 

" A very charming story."— y**" Bull. 

OFF THB BKSIililGB. By Jean 
Ingelow. (Her First Romance.) In 4 vols. 

" Clever and sparkling." — Standard. 

"We read each succeeding volume with in- 
creasing interest, going almost to the point of 
wishing there was a Mth."—Atlienaufn. 

BEETA. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
Author of ** Tara,** eta 3 vols. 

"> Well told, native life is aunirably described, 
and the petty intrigues of native rulers, and their 
hatred of the English, mingled with fear lest the 
latter should eventually prove the victors, are 
cleverly depicted."— A thenattni. 

" Thoroughly interesting and enjoyable read 
ing." — Examiner. 

WHAT »TIB TO liOVB. By the Author 
of •• Flora Adair," " The Value of Fosters- 
town." 3 vols. 

*• Worthy of praise : it is well written ; the 
story is simple, the interest is well sustained ; tlie 
characters arc well depicted." — Edinburgh 
Courant. 

MBMOIBS OF MBS. UBTITIA 
BOOTHBT. By William Clark 
Bnssell, Author of *' 'llie Book of 
Authors." Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

" Clever and ingenious." — Saturday Rezvew. 

" Very clever book." — Guardian. 

THE DOCTOB'S DILEMMA. ByHesba 
Stretton, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

"A fascinating story which scarcely flags in 
interest from the first page to the )asl.—BrHish 
Qttarterly Revietv. 

THE BPINBTEBB OF BIiATOH- 
INGTON. By Mar. Travers. 2 vols. 

"A pretty story. Deserving of a favourable 
reception." — Graphic. \Extnniner. 

"A book of more than average merits." — 

FBBPIiBXITY. By Sydney Mostyn. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

" Written with very considerable power, great 
cleverness, and sustained interest."— %SA*M</<izr</. 

"The literary workmanship is good, and the 
story forcibly and graphically told. — Daily Neivs, 

HE8TEB MORXiSY'B PBOMIBB. By 
Hesl>a Stretton. 3 vols. 

" Much better than the averaj^e novels of the 
day ; has much more claim to critical considera- 
tion as a piece of literary work, — very clever."— 
Spectator. 

" All the characters stand out clearly and arc 
well sustained, and the interest of the story never 
flags. "—Observer. 

CBXTEIj as the grave. By the 
Countess Von Bothmer. 3 vels. 
" Jealousy is crtttl as the Grave.** 

"Interesting, though somewhat tragic."— 
AtJtenaum. 

"Agreeable, unaflected, and eminently read- 
able.' —/)«//y News. 

BEPTIMIUS. ARom.ance. B^r Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Second Edition, x voL 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. gs. 

The Atheneeum says that " the book is full of 
Hawthorne's most characteristic writing." 
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THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 

3S. 6d. per Volume. 

IT is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that readers will care to preserve 
them on their shelves. They are well printed on good paper, bandsomdy boun^ with a 
Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate pnce of 3s. Qd. each. 



THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 

" A work of singular truthfulness, originality, and | " Exceedingly well vmXttxi."Sxami$ter. 
poyrvt."''<MormHtr Post. \ " A well told and Interesting %tQry.*'-~AcadetHy. 

A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 

" An unquestionable success."— i><sf<£y A^tfwr. ) mation. there cannot be two opinio n s. " ^^AOu- 
*' Of the v%our, the sustained energy, the ani- j nautn. 

ROBIN GRAY. By Oliarles Gibbon. 

"Pure hi sentiment, well written, and cleverly I ** A pietty tale, prettily told."-vtfiSftm«MM. 
constructed. "— i?r itis h Quarterly Review. I "An unassuming, characteristic, and enteitaining 

" A novel of tender and paretic interest"-^ I novel"— y^Aw Bull. 
Globe. 1 

KITTY. By ICias IE. Betbam-Bdwards. 

' * Lively and clever .... There is a certain dash i " Very pleasant and amusing.**— -C^igAft, 
in every description ; the dialogue is bright and | " A charming novel"— y«AM ^Mtf. 
sparldiiig."— ></A«n«Mm. I 

HIRELL. By John Sauxxders. 

" A powerfMl novel ... a tale written l^ a poet." 
—Spectator. 
**A novel of extraordinary mmL^'^JPost. 



I" We have nothing but words of praise to offer 
for its style and composition. "-<^£xamiiFMr. 



ONE OF TWO ; or, The left-handed Bride. By J. H. VriaweVL 

** Told with spirit ... the plot is skilfnlly made." I " Admirably narrated, and intensely intesoling.'* 
Sj4ctat0r. I —Public Opinion. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A MatterK)f-Fact Stoiy. 

" There is not a dull page hi the whole story."— . Vani^ Fair. 
Standard. \ " One of the most remarkable novels wUch has 

*'A very interesting and uncommon story."— | 9^ipeaxed oUbAc."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Urs. G. L. Banks. 



**Far above the run of common three-volume 
novels, evincing much literary power hi not a few 
graphic descriptions of manners and loctf customs. 
... A genuine accUii."Spectator. 



" Possesses the merit of care^ iadustzy, and local 
knowledge."— u</iXwnart«in. 

"Wonderfully readable. The style is very 
simple and naXanL'— Morning Post. 



FOR LACK OF GOLD. By ObarlM Gibbon. 

A 



" A powerfully written nervous story."— ■ and engrossing. "-.JE'jr<i;nf;f/r. 
Aihenaum. I "A piece of very genuine wtiljnaiiabip.'^ 

" There are few recent novels more powerful I BrOish Qnarterfy Rmgw. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Sanndora. 

" A strikhig book, clever, inteflttstiur, and • detail, and so touching hi iis linpln rMtiKM." 
originaL We have seldom met with a book so [ Atkentmm^ 
thoroughly true to life, so deefriy isteresdiig in it$ | 

OTHER STANDARD NOVELS TO FOLLOW. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 



SERMONETTES : On Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible and Book or 
of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Reading, and Private Devotion. By the 
Hev. Thomas Moore, Vicar of Christ Church, Chesham ; Author of "Parishioners 
in Council." Small crown 8vo. 

SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. By the Rev. B. Winterbotliam. 
Crown 8vo. Clotlx. [Shortly. 

SERMONS. By the late Rev. Henry Cliristophersoii, BCA. Cr. 8vo, doth. 

THE SPIRITUAL FUNCTION OF A PRESBYTER IN THE 
OHX7BOH 07 UNO-LAND. By John Kotreere, A.K., for fifty-foyr years a 
Presbyter in "that pure and Apostolical Branch of Christ's Holy CathoUc Church 
established in this Kingdom." Crown Svo. Red edges. Price 3^. 6d. 

WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEER. A Mission of Instruction and 
Suggestion. By the Rev. Archer T. Ghimey. z vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1873. By the Bev. Stanley Leathes, M. A. r vol. Crown 8vo. Price 5*. 

THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRES: Historical Periods. By the late 
Henry W. Wilberforce. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author, by J. H. IJVwman, 
D.D. 1 vol. Post Svo. WithPortraiL Price io«. 6rf. 

THE HIGHER LJFE. Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. By the 
Bev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., Author of "First Principles of £ecl«iiastical 
Truth," &c. I vol. Crown 8vo. Price 7^. 6d. 

ire have- vet had from the pen of Ais eloquent 
{M-eacher.* --CArMAbam fVorbt. 

"Mr. Baldwin Brown's writinjis are full of 
' thougte, besuty, and power, and repay the care- 
ful study, not oidy of those ■wbo have a fenchmnt 
for theolfMTical readii^, but of zdl intelligent 
persons. We have felt this more than ever whilst 
perusing this noble volume."— J?^/^/. 

HARTHAM CONFERENCES; OR, DISCUSSIONS UPON SOME 
OF THE KEIiiaiOUS TOPICS OF THE DAY. By the Rev. F. "W. 
Kingrsford, DC. A., Vicar of S. Thomas's, Stamford Hill ; late Chaplain H.E.I C. 
(Bengal Presidency). ''Audi alteram partem." Crown 8vo. Price 3;. 6df. 

Contents : — Introductory. — ^The Real Presence. — Confession. — Ritualism. 
" Aide and intetestinff.'*— ^SburvA Times. 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. A Series of Essays by Tarioos 
Writers. Edited by the Bev. Orby Shipley, M. A. Vol. I. Crown Sva Price sf. 
A Second Series is being published Monthly, price 6d. each part. 

UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. Four Advent Lectures deUvered in the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on die Sunday Evening during Advent, 1870. 
By the Bev. Marniaduke £. Browne. Crown Svo. Price 2^. &£ 
**Four really ori^nal and stining^ sermons."-— yohnBull. 

Second Edition. 
A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY. To which are added Discourses 
from a Certain University City. By A. B. H. B., Author of ''The Recreations of a 
Country Parson." Crown 8vo. Price 5*. 



**Very clearly and doquently set forth."— 
StaH€Uird. 

"A volume of sermons of no ordinary char- 
acter. Full of earnest exposktons of truth set 
ibrtii with great eloqaence. . . . Most heartily do 
we commend it to our readers." — JtocA:. 

" One (rf' the richest volumes of sermons that 



" Some discourses are added, which are couched 
in lanf^^ua^e of rare power." — ^oAn Bull. 

"Exceedingly fresh and readable." — Glasgow 
News. 



" We commend this volume as full of interest to 
all our readers. It is written with much ability 
and good feeling, with excellent taste and marvel- 
lous tact"— CAw^A HertUd. 



EVERY DAY A PORTION: Adapted from the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
for the Private Devotions of those living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by 
Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo, elegantly bound. 5^. 
" Now she that is a wid««r indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God." 



" An excellent little volume."— y^An Bull. 
" Fills a niche hitherto unoccupied, and fills it 
with complete fitness."— 'Literary Cfmtrck?ftaH. 
" A tone of earnest practical piety runs through 



the whole, rendering^ the work well suited for its 
purpose. " — RocA. 

"xhe adaptations are always excellent and 
appropriate.— -Vt>/M- and Qiteries. 
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Theological— <vM/MfM8£. 

WORKS BY THE REV. C. J. VAUQHAN, D.D. 



Third Edition. 

WORDS OF HOFID FROM THS PTTIiPIT 
OF THX TBMPIiX OHUBOH. Crown 
8vo. Price 5*. 

"Able, lucid, aad thoroughly practkaL** — ■ 
Standard. 

"Suffice it to say that they sustain the cha- 
racteristics of Dr. Vaughan's other writings, and 
possess an attractiveness which is goieralv oii|sr 
to be derived from a telling delivery, and con- 
sequently is rarely looked tor in sermons oxdy 
read."— ytfAx Bull. 

" Quiet, scholarly, ingenious, natural, spiritual, 
evangelical, and earnest The charm of their 

Sleasantness and goodness does not weary. 
'hey are the natural products of a cultured, 
industrious, vigorous xamd."^BritisA Quarterly 
Review. 

"Thorough simplicity, devootness, and sin- 
cerity of Christian purpose, are apparent in all 
his pulpit vHSXemiccs." — LcndffH Quarterly 
Review. 



SOIiIDITY OF TRnS .BBSIiI- 
aiON ANP OTHER aSBMONB 
FRSAOHBD IN LONDON DXTBING 
THS SIiBOTION AND MISSION 
WBXK, FBiBRUARY, 1674. Crown 
8vo. y,6d. 

FOBOBT SHINIB OWN FBOFUB. An 

Appeal for Missions. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

"Faithful, earnest, doquent, tender, and large- 
bcarted."— British Quarterly Review. 

Fourth Edition. 

•CH2 TOXTNQ IiTF^l EQUIPPINCJ 
ITSSIiF FOR aOD*S 8BRVI03B. 
Being Four Sermons Preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in November, 
1872. Crown 8vo. Price 3^. 6d. 

" Has all the writer's characteristics of devoted- 
aess, purity, and high moral tone."— London 
Quarterly Review. 

*' As earnest, eloquent, and as liberal as eveiy- 
tiiiag dse that he writes."— fjramiVMr. 



WORKS BY THE REV. G. S. DREW, MJt 



Vicar or Trxmitv, Lambbth. 

Second Edition. 

SORIPTlJBlIIiANDSINaONlfSOTION 
WITH THSIB HI8X0B7. Bevdled 
Boards, 8vo. Price 10s. 6ii, 

"Mr. Drew has invented a new mediod cf 
Uustratii^ Scripture history^-from observatioB 



_ >rj^— from 

of the countries. Instead of narrating his travds, 
and referring from tfane to time to toe facts of 
sacred history belonging to the different countries, 
he writes an outline nistory of the Hebrew nation 
from Abraham downwards, with spedal rc£crence 
to the various points in whieh the geography 
illustrates the history. . . . He is very successful 
in picturine to his readers the scenes before his 
own mmd.Saturday Review. 

THU DIYINS EINaDOM ON ZABTH AS 

"Entirely valuable and satisfiwrtory. .... 
There is no living divine to whom the authorship 
would not be a credit."— «L<fer«/7 CAurcMman. 



Second Edition. 

TUB IiIFX ANB UBS- 
80K& Crown 8vo, $$. 

** We have read tiie volmne with great interest. 
It is i^ once succinct and suguestire. reverent 
and ingenious, observant of small details, and yet 
not forgetful of great principles."— JSraMrA Quar- 
terfy Review. 

" A Terjr reverent attempt to elicit and develop 
Scripture intimations respecting our Lord's thirty 
years' sojourn at Nazareth. The author has 
wvoaght well«t the nnwvrked adne. and has pro* 
duced a ytry valuable series of Scr^ure lessons, 
which will be found both profitable and singularly 
ialtcrcstiafi.^—GMardiaH. 



ZV IS IN HltAVSN. 8vo^ tor. &/. 

"Thoqriitful aad eloquent. .... Full of ori- 
ginal thinking admiratny expressed.**— 'ZTrt'/iCrA 
ffuarterfy Jtot/iew. 



8ERM0NS. 

Vol. I. Small crown 8vo. 
Vol. II. Small crown 8vo. 
Vol. III. Small crown 8vo. 
Vol. IV. Small crown 8vo. 



WORKS OF THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, MA. 

NEW AND CHEAPSa EDITIONS. 

SDUOATION OF THS 



Price 3X. 6t£, 
Price 31. 6d. 
Price 3*. 6d. 
Price 3^. 6d, 



3BZP0SIT0RY IjEOTURXS ON ST. 
PAXTL'S XFISTUB TO SBll 
CORINTHIANS. Small crown 8vo. S'* 

AH ANALYSIS OF MR. TXNNYSON'S 
"IN MBMORIAM." (Dedicated by 
permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 
8vo. ar. 



HACK. Translated from the Genaan of 
Gotthold Sphxaim Ijessing. Fcap. 
8vo. as. 6d. 

LXOTX7RJB8 AND ADDRXSSX8. WITH 
OTHXR IiITSRARY BB1CAIN8. 
A New Edition. With Introduction by 
the Rev. Stopfard A. Brooke, -MJL 
One Vol. Uniform with the Sermons, sr. 

A LiEOTXTRB ON FBJBD. W. ROBBBT- 
SON, M.A. By the ReT. F. A. NoUe. 
Delivered before the Vounf Men's Chris- 
tkuAssodationof PittsbuzghfU.S. is,6d. 

The above works can also be had Botmd in half morocco. 

%• A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, moimted for framing, can be had. price Zs. 6d. 
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Theological — continued, 

WORKS BY THE REV. 8TOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
rChapUun in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 



M.A. 



•CHZ ULXX BXV. F. W. BOBXRTBON, 
M.A. lilFS AND IiBTTlSRS 07. 
Edited by Stopford Brooke, M. A« 

I. In 3 vols., unifonn with the Sermons. 
With a Steel Portrait 7*. &/. 

II. Lihrary Edition, in demy 8vo, witk 
Two Steel Portraits. im. 

III. A Popular Edition, in z vol. fir. 

Second Edidon. 
T.HXOIiOa? IN TH30 UNGLISH 

POETS.— COWPER, COLBSIDCB, WoRDS- 

WORTH, and Burns. Post 8va 9;. 

" Apart from its literary merits, the book may 
be said to possess an independent value, as 
tendiof to familiarise a certain section of the 
Engli^ public with more enlightened views of 
theology. — A thetutum, 

" The volume is scholarlike, and evidently the 
result of study and discrimination."— //'<mr. 

"... An admirable example of 'nterpretativ« 
criticism. It is clear, adequate, eloquent, and 
there are many such morsels of thought scattered 
tiiroughoot the book. We have read Bir.' Brooke's 
volume with pleasure— it is fresh, suggestive, 

stimulating, and we cordially recommead it." — • 1 e r^ 

Nancmfifrmist. Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, sewed, zx. 

BERMONS PREACHED IN 8T. JAMES^ CHAFEL,YORK 8T.,L0f«)ON,H0OND SERIES 18 IN THE PRESS. 



Seventh Edition. 

0HRZB!1* IN MODSBN IjIFIB. Sermons 

Preached in St. James's Chapel, York 

Street, London. Crown 8vo. 7^ . 6d, 
" Nobly fearless, and singulariy strong. .... 

carries our adauration throv^out.'' — AY/)»>k 

Quarterly Review. 

Second Edition. 

FBSXDOM IH THID OHUJlCH OF 
UNGLAND. Six Sermons suggested 
by the Voysey Judgment. Cr. 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

" A very fair statenent of the views in respect 
to freedom of thought held by the liberal party in 
the Church of England." — BladtwomTs Mmguzine. 

" Interesting and readable, and characterised 
by great clearness of thoaght, fratikness of state- 
ment, and moderation of tone."— CAwrcA Opinion. 

Seventh Edition. 
SXBMONB Preached in St. James's Chapel, 
York Street, London. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

" No ane who reads tliese sermons wrill wonder 
that Mr. Brooke is a great power in London, that 
his chapel is thronged, and his followers large 
and enunisiastic. They are fiery, energetic, im« 
I>etuous sermons, rich with the treasures of a cul- 
tivated im^nation.'*— (;aMfWt«». 

FREDBRIOK DBHZSON MAUBICH : 
liXFS AND WOBX OF. A 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



By 



FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN. A Romance of the Present Time. 
By GhregroT Santarov. Translated bv Fanny Wormald. a vols. Cr. 8vo, zsj. 
This is the celebrated ''Am Zepterund Kronen," which was published about a year ago 
in Germany, when it created a very great sezisation among all classes. It deals with 
some of die prominent characters who have figured and still continue to figure in 
Eurojjpean politics, and the accuracy of its life-picture is so great that it is presented to 
the English public not flS a novel, but as a new rendering of an important chapter in 
recent European histmy. 

THE NEGLECTED QUESTIQN. By B. Markawitcli. Translated 
from the Russian, bv the Princesses Onronsoff, and dedicated by Special Per- 
mission to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinbiu-gh. 

THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OF A NAVAL FAMILY. 

Mrs Arthur Trahame. Crown 8vo. vss, 6d. . 

"Some interesting letters are introduced, i "Well and pleasantly told.'— fzvnm^ 5At/i 
amongst others, several from the late iCing Wil- { dard. 
liara V^." —Spectator. \ 

A GRAMMAR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Kaj.-a«n. W. F. 
Karriott. Crown 8vo, 6*. [Shortly. 

The author's aim in presenting this new elementary treatise to the world is, firstly, to 
restrict it to truly elementary considerations in each oranch of the subject : secondly, to 
adopt a perfectly precise and unambiguous use of terms in the sense which most nearly 
agrees with common use ; thirdly, to offer reasonable proof of every proposition ; and 
fourthly, to use the utmost brevity consistent with proof, so as to invite and facilitate the 
judgment of the student as well as of the' critic. 

VILLAGE HEALTH. By Horace Swete, Dff.D. Small crown 8vo. 

\In the Press. 
This work will be a practical hand-book of sanitary knowledge for residents in the 

country, landowners, clergymen, &c. 



• • 
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Miscellaneous — conUttued. 

THE ASyANTEE WAR. A Popular Narrative. By The Special Cor- 
respondent of the " Daily News." Crown 8vo. Price dr. \*jfu5i Rettdy. 

This account of the Ashantee War does not pretend to the dipiity of a HISTORY, but attempts to 



provide a connected narrative of what took place, with descriptions of the country and scenes passed 
through. Although somewhat late in appearing, it gains in value from the fact that officl ' 
have been had recourse to in solving some of the questions which every one is still asking, 



" Trustworthy and readable, and"weU fitted to i bv bringing together suggestive incidents, and by 
serve its purpose as a popular narrative. . . . The clearing up pomts that his readers would naturally 
Daily News Correspondent secures interest chiefly ' be desirous of knowing."— iGxrtw//*^r. 

SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING. By Archibald Forbes, of the 

Daily News, Author of " My Experience of the War between France and Germany." 

Crown 8vo. Price ^s. 6d. 

" There IS a good deal of instruction to outsiders 



•• All who open it will be inclined to read through 
for the varied entertainment which it affords.' — 



touchji^ military life, in this volume."— ^t*'«/«x' 
Standard. 



Daily Nnvs. 

HAKAYIT ABDULLA. The Autobiography of a Malay Munshi, between 
the years 1808 and 1843. In which are Sketches of Men and Event* connected with the 
English Settlements in the Straits of Malacca during that period. Translated by 
J. F. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. Price i2J. 

SHAKESPEARE; a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. By Edward 

Dowden. ' {Preparing. 

THE SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY : containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and classified by Capt. A. F. 
P. Harcoiirt. Crown 8vo. Price ts. 

SOCIALISM : its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies considered by the 
Rev. M. Kaufinan, B.A. x vol. Crown 8vo. 

Dr. J. H. NEWMAN ; CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE 

WBITINQS OF. Being Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Religions, 
from his various Works. Arranged with the Author's personal approval. With Portrait. 

CREMATION; THE TREATMENT OF THE BODY AFTER 

DBiATH : with a Description of the Process and necessary Apparatus. Cr»wn 8vo, 
sewed. I'htrd Edition. Price xs. 

•ILAM EN NAS. Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the Times of the. Early 
Khalifahs. Translated from the Arabic Originals. By ICrs. GrOd£rey Clerk, 
Author of " The Antipodes and Round the World." Crown 8vo. Price is. 

" Those who like stories full of the genuine colour | " As full of valuable information as it is of amus- 
and fragrance of the Hast should by all means read ing incident." — Evening Standard. 
Mrs. Godfrey Clerk's \o\\ixsx&."— Spectator. I 

THE PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN. Being the Introductoiy Lecture at 
Guy's Hospital, 1873-74 ; to which is added Essays on the Law of Human Life, 

AND ON TBB RELATION BETWEEN ORGANIC AND INORGANIC WORLDS. By_ JameS 

Hinton, Author of " Man and His Dwelling-Place." Crown 8vo, cloth. Price v, td. 



" Very remarkable. There is not a sentence in 
them that is not pregnant with high meaning." — 
Jirijihion Herald. 

" A thoughtful volume."— 7<»/j« Bull. 

" Full of suggestive thoughts and scientific gene- 



ralisation. To partake of this feast of reason tlie 
book must be purchased and thought over, which 
advice we conscientiously give to everyone who 
wishes to keep up with the intellectual progress of 
the age." — Brighton Gazette. 



Fifth Edition. 
LITTLE DINNERS; HOW TO SERVE THEM WITH 
SliSGANOB AKB ECONOMY. By TUBxy Hooper, Author of " The Handbook 
of the Breakfast Table." i vol. Crown 8 vo. Price sj. 

" We ought not to omit the mention of several I ^ " To read this book gives the reader an appe- 
very good recipes which Mrs. Hooper vouchsafes titc^-^Notes and Queries. 

us — ^.o-., rump-steak pudding, sheep s-head, Scotch j "We should think this Uttlu book likely to Iw 
fashion, devilled fowl, rich plum-pudding, neck of . very useful." — Hcho. 

venison cooked in a V oven, how to cook whitebait, I "'Sensible and well wniiexC—Glas£'07v AVwt. 
and how to ' scollop oysters.' She has good hints | "A very excellent little book. . . . Ought to be 
about sahni of wild duck, and her caution on the ' recommended as exceedingly useful, and as a 
deliberate preparation of the sauce for the same . capital help to any housekeeper who interests her- 
delicacy, roasted, assures us that — given the means self in her kitchen and her cook." — Canity Fair. 
and the heart to put her knowledge in practice — "A thoroughly practical book." — Churth 
she undeniably knows what is ^oodJ"— -Saturday ■ Herald. 
Review. ' 

OUR INVALIDS : HOW SHALL WE EMPLOY AND AMUSE 
THBM p By Harriet Power. Fcap. 8vo. Price sr. 6d, 

" A very useful little brochure. . . . Will become I intended, while it will aflbrd many a useful hint to 
a universal favourite with the class for whom it is 1 those who live with them."— yoHn Bull. 
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Miscellaneous— f^;i/7*«//^^. 
THE PORT OF REFUGE ; or, Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters 

IN Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. By Manley Hopkins, Author of " A 
Handbook of Average^" " A Manual df Insurance," &c. Crown 8va Price ds. 

Subjects : — ^ITxe Shipmaster's Position and Duties. — ^Agents and Agency. — ^Average. — 
Bottomry, and other Means of Raising Money. — The Charter-Partj', and BUl-of-Ladin, 
Stoppage in Transitu ; and the Shipowner's Lien. — Collision. 



Z- 



A most useful book." — Westmittster Revirto. 
"Master-mariners will find it well worth white 
to avail themselves of its teachings." — United 

Utrvice Magixxine. 



•'Combines, in quite a marvellous manner, a 
fulness of information which will make it perfectly 
indispensable in the captain's Imok^case, and 
equally suit&ble to th^ gentleman's library."— /row. 



Fifth Edition. 
LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the Money Market. By Walter 
Sagrehot. Large crown 8vo. Price 7;* dd. 



THE 



'* .Mr. Bagehot touches incidentally a hundred 
points connected with his subject, and pours serene 
white light upon them ^W— Spectator. 

" Anybody who wishes to nave a clear idea of 
the workings of what is called the Money Market 



should procure a little volume which Mr, Bigehot 
has just published, and he will ^ere find the whole 
thinj; in a nut-shelL" — Satjtrday Rmieic. 

"Full of the most interesting economic history." 
—Athenceutn. 



ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Walter Bagehot. A New 

Edition, Revised and Corr^ted, with an Introductory Dissertation on Recent Changes 

Price ^s. 



and Events. Crown 8vo. 



td. 



" A pleasing and clever study on the department 
of hi ,lier politics." — Guardian. 



" No writer before him had set out so clearly 
what the efficient part of the English Constitution 
really is."— Pali Mall Gagette. 

REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. Ilhistrated by the Political History 
of the United States. Including a Correspondence with M. Louis Blanc. By 
IConcure D. Conway. Crown 8vo. Price is. 

" A very able exposure of the most plausible ■ " Mr. Conway writes witli ardent sincerity. He 
fallacies of Republicanism, by a writer of remark- I gives us 5:om'j {^ood anecdotes, and he is occasion- 
able vigour and purity of style." — Standard. ( ally almost eloquent." — Guardian. 

NEWMARKET AND ARABIA; AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
DSSCSNT OF RACERS AND COURSERS. By Bogrer D. TJpton, 
Captain late 9th Royal Lancers. Post 8vo. With Pedigrees and Frontispiece. 9;, 



" A thoughtful and intelli>jrent book. . . ". A con- 
tribution to the history of the horse of remarkable 
interest and importance.*'-^^rti'/y'-r Magazine. 



It contains a good deal of truth, and it abounds 
with valuable suggestions." — Saturday Review. 

" A remarkabw volume. The breeder can well 
ponder over its pages." — Bell's Life. 

MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE: a Series of Outdoor Sketches 

of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. By Q-. Christopher Davies. 
With 16 Illustrations by Bosworth W. Harcourt. Crown 8va Price ts. 



' Pervaded throughout oy the graceful melody 
of a natural idyl, and the details ofsport are subor- 
dinated to a dominating sense of the beautiful and 
picturesque." — Saturday Review. 

STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. 

Rankingr* Crown 8vo. Price 6f. 



" Mr. Davies writes pleasantly, graphically, with 
the pen of a lover of nature, a naturalist, and a 
sportsman. " — Field. 



By B. MozxtgroBierie 



" The effect of reading the seven tales he pre 
sents to us is to make us wish fur .some seven more 
of the same kind." — Pall Mall Gazette. 



" We doubt not that Mr. Ranking's enthusiasm 
will communicate itself to many of his readers, and 
induce them in like manner to follow back these 
streamlets to their parent river." — Graphic. 

MODERN PARISH CHURCHES; THEIR PLAN, DESIGN, AND 
FURNITURE. By J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. Price ^s. 6ii. 



" Any one about to build a church we str«ngly 
recommend to study it carefully." — JVotes and 
Qttrries. 

" Will be a valuable addition to all clergymen's 



libraries, whether they have to build churches or 
not." — Literary Ckurchnutn. 

" A fund of sound remarks and practical sugges- 
tions on Church Architecture." — Examiner. 



Second Edition. 

LONGEVITY; THE MEANS OF PROLONGING LIFE AFTER 

MIDDIjS AG-E. By Dr. John Gardner, Author of "A Handbook of Domestic 
Medicine," &c. Small crown 8vo. Price 4^. 

" We are lK>und to say that in general Db. " Dr. Gardner's suggestions for attaining a 
Gardner's directions are sensible enough, and healthy and so far a nappy old agre are well 
founded on good principles. The advice given is ' ' "^ 

such that any man in moderate health might fol- 
low it with advantage, whilst no prescription or 
other claptrap is introduced which might savour of 
qu.-ickery." — Lancet. 

" A very interesting book — ^the simplicity of the 
Luiguase is such that the meaning is at once 
evident" — Liverpocl Albion. 



lappy Old age 
deserving the attention of all who think such 
blessing worth trying for." — Notes and Queries. 

" To middle-aged persons this work will be a 
most useful one, if only they will follow Dr. 
Gardner's advice." — Saunder's jVe7vs IjCtter. 

" The hints here given are to our mind invalid 
9.\Ae."—Sta>u/ard. 
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Miscellaneous — contintted. 

Third Edition. 

THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. Dedicated by Special Permission to 

Lord St Leonards. Large crown 8vo. Price 5*. 
•« A channingf little volume. —7y»»j. I "Entitled to the wannest admiration."— PaW 

' A verv pleasant littte book, cheerful, g^enial. | Mall GaxetU, 



scholarly. **—Spectcttor. 



Thirty-Second Edition^ 

OINZ'B BABY: HIS BXBTH AKB 

OTHXiR MISFORTXnOBS. Crown 

8vo. Price 2J. 
LUOHMEE AND BILIiOO. A Story of 

West Indian Life, a vols. Demy 8vo, 

Illustrated. \Prepariftg. 



WORKS BY EDWARD JENKINS, MP. 



Fourteenth Thousand. 
LITTIiB HODGIQ. A Christmas Country 
Carol. With Five Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Price 5J. 
A Cheap Edition in paper coveis, price xs. 

Sixth Editima. 
IiORD BAKTAM. Cr. 8vo. Price ». td. 



PANDURANG HARI ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 

MahratU Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. Bartle B. Prere, G.O.S.I., 
&c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Price ai-r. 

"There is a quaiotness and simpUcitj in tite 
roguery •£ the hero that makes his life as attractive 
as that of Gasman d'Alfarache or Gil Bias, and so 



lei^^ of Pandurang Hari, but to read it resolutely 
througfi. If they do this they cannot, we think. 



familiar aspects of those times ; and we must say 
that the vraisemblance is admirable." — Standard. 
"Easy and amusing teading."— //imr. 

By Katherine Saiuiders. In 



fail tooe both amused and interested."— Ti'm^f. 
we advise our readers not to be dismayed at the 

TALES OF THE ZENANA, OR A NUWAB'S LEISURE HOURS. 

By the Author of " Pandurang Hari." With a Pl*face by Xiozd Stanley of 
/LLderley. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. \Preparing. 

A CHEQUERED LIFE : Being Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Leoville" 

Meilhan. Edited by the Vicomtesse Solange de Kerkadec. Crown 8ro. Price 7;. 6d' 

"There are numerous passages of a stronply 
dramatic character, describing; conventual life, 
trials for murder, death-bed marriages, village 
bridals, revolottonary outrages, and the other 

GIDEON'S ROCK, and other Stories. 
I vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6f. 

Contents.— Gideon's Rock.— Old Matthew's Puzde.— -Gentle Jack.— Uncle Ned. — 
The Retired Apothecary. 

"The tale from which the volume derives its .' volume are also well deserving of reproduction. "— 
title, is especially worthy of commendation, and } Qtueu. 
the other and shorter stories comprised in the | 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stories. By Katherine 
Saunders. In i vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6r. 

Contents. — The Haunted Crust— The Flower-Girl. — ^Joan Merryweather.— The 
Watchman's Story. — An Old Letter. 

MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE'S FRIDAYS, AND OTHER 

STORISS. By Miss M. Betham- Edwards, Author of " Kitty/' &c. 

STUDIES AND ROMANCES. By H. Schiitz Wilson. Cr. 8vo, yj. 6^/. 

" Open the book, at what page the reader { finds nothing to suit him. either grave or i^ay, stir- 
may, he will find something to amuse and in- ring or romantic, in the capital stories collected in 
struct, and he must be verynard to please if he | this well-got-up volume.'* — John Bull. 

THE PELICAN PAPERS. Reminiscences and Remains of a Dweller in 

the Wilderness. By James Ashcroft Noble. Crown 8vo. Price (a. 

*' Written somewhat after the fashion of Mr. " Will well rei}ay perusal by all thongbtful and 
Helps's * Friends in Council.' "—Examiner. intelligent Tea.deTs."—I.tverpooi Leader. 

BRIEFS AND PAPERS. Being Sketches of the Bar and the Press. By 
Two Idle Aj^prentices. Crown 8vo. Price ^s. &/. 

" Written with spint and knowledge, andgivesome I " This is one of the best books to while away an 
curious glimpses into what the majority wfll regard | hour and cause a generous laugh that we have 
as strange and unknown territories." — Daily I\.cws. ' come across for a long time."'— Jf*^" Bull. 

BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet Hours. By Edward aarrett. 

Author of "Occupations of a Retired Life," &c. Cr. 8vo. With Seven Illustrations, ts^ 

COL, MEADOWS TAYLOR'S INDIAN TALES. 

THB 0ONF1BB8IONS Of A THU(9> 

Is now ready, and is the First Volume of A New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. each. Illustrated, 
price 6f. It will be followed by "TARA" (now in the press), *' RALPH DARNELL." 
and " TIPPOO SULTAN." , 
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